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ARNO SEGALL 


WHO WILL MAKE HIS AMERICAN DEBUT IN AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK, ON 
FEBRUARY 18, 1925 


“A NEW AND STRIKING PERSONALITY AMONG VIOLIN VIRTUOSI."—BERLINER LOKAL-ANZEIGER 














MUSICAL 


COURIER 








INTERNATIONAL MUSICA 


L 


EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 
Church, ( ert and School Positions Secured 
MRS, BABCOCK 

Telephone 634 Circle 
Carnegie Hall, New York 
J}. H. DUVAL 
VOICE SPECIALIST 
Italian and French Opera 
In Europe May 1 to Oct. 1 
Teatro d'Arte Moderna, Milan 
N York Studio 32 Metropolitan Opera 
House Building 
M. F. BURT SCHOOL 
Sight-Singing, Ear-Training, Musical Stenog 
raphy, Normal ( ree in Public and Private 
Schoo! Music, Special coaching for church trials 
p.ddress: Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place 
ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
She ( Studio Building, 58 West 57th Street 
Phone: Circle 2297 
CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technic—Interpretation—Theory 
Norma! Course for Teachers 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 
350 Main Street, Orange, N. J 
Residence: 680 St. Nicholas Avenue, New York 
y 


FLORENCE IRENE JONE 


S 


VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
Ensemble Classes 
Pus Reciracs Given at Inter 


137 West 86th Street, New Yor 


Telephone: Schuyler 6359 


ROBINSON 


SINGING 


RDON 


THE ART OF 


VALS 
» 


AND| MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


Vocal Expert and Diagnostician 
Exponent of the Dr. H,. Holbrook Curtis method 
for vocal defects and impaired voices, (Co-worker 
with Dr. Curtis for many years.) | 
Stud 245 West 75th Street, New York 
Phone: Endicott 2505 
PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLIN PEDAGOGUE 
Van Dyke Studios, 939 Eighth Avenue 
New York City 
Telephone Circle 6130 
MRS. ROBINSON DUFF 
VOICE 
136 East 78th Street New York 
Telephone Rhinelander 4468 
FREDERICK SOUTHWICK 
CONCERT BARITONE 
ann TEACHER OF SINGING 
Stud 609 Carnegie Hall New York City 
FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 
Member Amer Academy of Teachers of Singing 
144 East 62d Street, New York City 


E, PRESSON MILLER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
826 Carnegie Hall Tel: 1 


CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTI( 
Certified Leachetizky Exponent 

Hall Studios, 832-3, New Y« 


Carnegie 


HENRI] 


SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINC 


r'TA SPEKE-SEE 


350 Circle 


IN 


ork City 





LEY 
SING 


1425 Broadway, Metropolitan Opera House, N, Y. 


Residence: 2184 
Phone: 


Bathgate Ave., 
3967 Fordham 


N.Y. 





| Voice Expert Coacn — Repertoire 
Reopen Sept. 10 for Season 1924-25 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 
New York City 
Telephone: Circle 1472 


| 


| WALTER L, BOGERT 


Member American 


Academy of Teachers of Singing 
ART OF SINGING 
25 Claremont Ave., N. Y Tel. 4650 Cathedral 


a1, A. M 


EDOARDO PETI 








TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 14 sroadway New York 
Phone: 2628 Pennsylvania 


MINNA KAUFMANN 
Lehmann Method 
New 


MME 
Instruction 

Hall 
J. Cartall, Secy 


601 Carnegic York 


BENNO KANTROWITZ 


ACCOMPANIST ano COACH 








Teacher of Piano and Theory | 
| ‘1425 Broadway ' , | 
STI DIOS ; 70 Ft. Washington Ave. j New York 


3303 | 


Phones: Pennsylvania 2634 Wadsworth 


ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER-CONDUCTOR 


New York City 
8623 | 


115 East 69th Street 
relephone 


Rhinelander 


GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER | 
Hall, 109 East 14th St., N 


Stuyvesant 317 


Studio: Steinway € 


Telephone 

| 
| 
| 


SEYMOUR BULKLEY 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 
172 West 79th Street, New York 
Telephone 4709 Endicott 


ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 


ART OF SINGING 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 


1425 Broadway 


FRANCES FOSTER 
Concert and Operatic 
Concert Accompanying 
Studio: 97 Riverside Drive, New Yo 
Telephone: Endicott 6936 


Coach FoR 


WILLIAM THORNER 


rk 


VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 


Address: 209 West 79th Street, New 


ADELE RANKIN 
CONCERT SOPRANO 
Teacher of 
Studio: 1425 Broadway 
Metropolitan Opera House Building, 
*hone: 2634 Penna, 


Singing 


ETHEL WATSON USHER 


CoacuinG anp Concert ACCOMPANY 


Accompanist for Sue Harvard 


N 


ING 


Phone: 1274 Bryant 


ARTISTS 


York City 


Y. 


Organist and Musical Director, Harlem, New 


ork, Presbyterian Church 


127 West 78th Street, New York City 


Telephone: Endicott 3841 


PROFESSOR LEOPOLD AUER 
Indorses and praises very highly 
ALBERT GOLDENBERG 
VIOLIN PEDAGOGUE 
Advanced Pupils Only 
1476 Carroll Street 


Telephone: Decatur 2525 


Brooklyn, 


1] 


HANNA BROCKS 
SOPRANO 


? Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studios: 135 West 72d Street, New 
Phone: Endicott 5364 


fork 





MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER 
VOICE PLACEMENT ano REPERTOIRE 
Studio: 21 East 38th St., New York 
Telephone: Murray Hill 2672 


LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 
Bldg.), N. Y., Wednesdays and Saturdays 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn. 


JESSIE FENNER HILL 

TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broadway 
New York. Phones: Pennsylvania 2634 and 2688 


DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Member of the American Acadamy of 
Teaching and Singing 
West End Avenue ; 
Phone: Endicott 7449 








New York 


| NANCY ARMSTRONG 
| Piano Playing Simplified for 
Beginners 
West 112th Street, 
Telephone Cathedral 


New 
2661 


| Studio; 507 York City 
| 
| 


| VINCENZO PORTANOVA 


| VOCAL STUDIO 
| 58 West 70th Street, New York 
Phone: 8955 Endicott 


~e | MARIE MIKOVA 


PIANIST 

| Mgt. Music League of America 

| 250 West 57th Street, New York 

| Studio: 1187 Madison Avenue New York 
Lenox 3158 


Phone: 


| 
| DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 


| Teacher of International Artists 


NEILSEN, GEORGES BAKLANOFF, 
LYDIA LYPKOVSKA 

| 132 West 74th Street 
Phone: Endicott 0180 


ALICE 


: : : + New York City 
Adolph Witschard, Secy. 


| 
JOHN BLAND 
TENOR 

Master of Calvary Choir 
ae VOICE PRODUCTION 
ARTHUR R. HARTINGTON, 
114 East 37th Street : : 
Telephone: Caledonia 0919 


Assistant 
New York 


VOICE | 
Pupil of and recommended by the famous lialian 
Master SBRIGLIA, Paris, teacher of the de| S]( TOR ‘Ver aed mo) i & oe 
Reszkes, Plancon, Nordica, Whitehill, ete * iN R A. Bl ZZ\ ie | \ 

101 West 72d Street, New York City VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 
| Teacher of Alma Gluck, Sophie Braslau an 
| Cecil Arden 

Studio: 33 West 67th Street, New York 
CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 
COMPOSER, CONDUCTOR VIOLINIST | 
INSTRUCTOR : 
Conductor Kriens Symphony Club | EMIL FRIEDBERGER 
First American School for Orchestra Players ly . 
few vacancies for string and wind instruments,| V!2NNA Tracer or Piano ano Compositions | 
303 Carnegie Hall Leschetizky Method 
Telephone: 1350 Circle Musical Analysis 
Chamber Music Class Work 
Only Advanced Students 
Studio: 62 W. 96th St., N. Y. Tel: Riverside 
ROBERT E.S. OLMSTED 
Professor of Vocal Music, Smith College 
New York Studio, 127 West 78th St " ‘ . pani ‘ —— 
: pra FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 
r appointments address 
35 Crescent St., Northampton, Mass TEACHER OF SINGING 


ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON 


SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 104th Street 
Phone: 1514 Clarkson 


WILBUR A, LUYSTER 
Specialist in Sight Singing 
Opera Co.) 


(Formerly Teacher for Met 
™ instrument used 


“A Maker of Readers, No 

Both classes and individual 
Class courses begin October | Private 
Carnegie Hall. Res, Phone: 9319 W 


instruction 
any time 
Mansfield 


JACQUES L, GOTTLIEB 
CON DUCTOR—VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTOR 








Stud 1} 403 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City 

otudios: {1087 Carroll St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Summer Session at Mohegan Lake, N. Y. 

“Gottlieb Symphonic Ensemble”—20 professional 


Players for Civic, Educational, Neigh- 


Symphony 
Also Neighborhood Symphony 


borhood Concerts. 





Society, Inc., for Advanced Players of String 
and * Wind ‘Instruments Desiring Orchestral | 
Training | 


43 West 46th Street, New York City 


\LBERT VON DOENHOFF 


PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 


251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: Riverside 366 


FREDERICK Riessperc, A, A. G. O. 


PIANO INSTRUCTION 


Studied under Reinecke—Classics; Schwarwenka 
f piano depart- 
ment, New York School of Music and Arts. 150 
5 3655. 
Courses arranged to suit individual requirements. 


Style; Liszt—Technic. Head of 


Riverside Drive Telephone: Schuyler 


Personal address, 408 West 150th Street 


Telephone: Audubon 1530 


CARL FIQUE 


Piano 


KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE 


_Dramatic Soprano 
QUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 


FI 


DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 
Nine years of sucessful teaching and 
concertizing in Berlin 
Address: 155 West 122d Street, New York 

Phone: 4778 Morningside 
E In Summit, N. J., Mondays 
(Stamford and New Canaan, Conn., Wednesdays) 





WARD-STEPHENS 


A peer of vocal teachers 








24 East 61st Street, New York City 
Phone, Plaza 2868 ‘ 

MME. SCHOEN-RENE 

VOCAL AND COACHING 
MASTER CLASSES 
235 West 71st Street, New York 
| BRUNO HUHN 

Teaching at Gamut Club, 1044 So. Hope 


St., Los Angeles, until Aug. 8. 
Back in N. Y. Sept. 1. 




















August 21, 1924 


¢ MARGOLIS cure 


EL 1425 Broadway, Sulte 38. New York City 


FREDERIK FREDERIKSEN 


Violinist 
523 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, Phone: 9166 Graceland 


r CAVELLE sorzane 


“A voice of exquisite quality” 

: Address: Management Erna vette, 
Room 803, wh re ireh NT Nes Yor 

q 2: 47 St., N.Y. 


SANCHEZ 2% 


ROSSI-DIEHL 


qe by the 
Studio: ios 30a W. a ou, Xe Rew York 


OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


RECITALS—ORATORIO 











Voice Specialist. 
Interviews by 
Appointment. 





<42CON |woraro | 





MUSICAL 


LUSK 


Concert Violinist 


Personal Representative: C. 0. LUSK, 118 No. La Salle St., Chicage 


RALPH GOX 


COMPOSER—Teacher of Singing 
8 East 8th Street New York City 


NOLD gic. 


Masical Director Oratorio 
Church of St. Mary the Virgin, New York 
145 West 46th St. Tel., 5913 Bryant 








R 

A Conductor 
Y 

M 

o 

N 





“Joyous Youth” “Bubbles” 


and Other Songs by 


MABELANNA CORBY 


From Your Dealer or Direct 

OR BY-LEWI A 

ONCERT SONG 
Montclair, New Jersey 


“Autumn” 





Management: ANITA DAVIS-CHASE, 230 Boylston St. 
Boston, Massachusetts 


COENRAADV. BOS 


Accompanist—Coaching 


Hotel Reréing 203 West 54th St. 
New York City Phone 2500 Circle 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


Columbia School of Music 
509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


‘ GUNDLACH 


Composer, Pianist 
3724 Farragut Road, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel.: Mansfield 6381 


MARGUERITE LE MANS 


MEZZO-SOPRANO 
Concerts, Operas, Etc. Puplis Accepted 
Mgt., Paul Sydow, Times Bidg., New York 














P 








“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 





can HAMMAN 


Mrs. HALL cute aaah 


“FIRST POSITION” 
“La FOREST HUM” 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


STALLINGS sini 


SOPRANO 
¢ East 36th St, 


New pects City 
. Caledonia 9418 


Philadelphia 

















HAGGERTY-SNELL aanct. 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS, 1425 Broadway, New York 
Suite 20 Phone: 2634 Pennsylvania 


HAYDN OWENS 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—COACH 
Conductor Haydn Choral Society 
420 Fine Arts Bidg. - - - Chicago 


CHEV. DE LANCELLOTTI 


Teacher of Piano and Singing 
VOCAL COACH CONCERT ACCOMPANIST 
205 West 57th Street Circle 2909 


MARGUERITE POTTER 


Mezzo-Soprano 


Voice Studio: 837 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 
Tel.: Kellog 6380 


BERGEY 


Chicago Opera School 
Lyon & Healy Bidg., Chicago 


SYLVIA TELL 


American Premiere Danseuse 


tabi, 


MARGUERITE DES CHAMPS 


830 Orchestra Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 


HURLBUT 


VOICE PRODUCTION SPECIALIST 
(PARIS—ROME—NICE) 
Endorsed by Edmond Clement 
319 West 95th St..N.Y. Tel. River 2892 


























Expert Vocal Pedagogue 
corrects and rebuilds voices under guarantee. 
Pupils prepared for Concert, Opera and 
Oratorio. 


Studios: 106 Central Park be A 
Telephones: Endicott 5654, 


— Wi LD 


9426 S. Robey Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Conductos—Apollo Musical Club, 
Mendelssohn Club 








LAWRENCE SCHAUFFLER | ~ 


Planist- Teacher 
Address: 58 Kilburn Road, Garden Cit 
15 E. 38th St., N. Y. City. Phone Garden 


: MCCUTCHEN 


A BARITONE 
N NOW IN EUROPE 


ALBERTO TERRASI 


ITONE 
OPERA COMPANY 
AVE. Tel. 9977 Rhinelander 


tr L. I. 
ity 2708 








B. 
SAN CARL 
Address, 1133 LEXING 


HELEN FREUND 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Local Management: Maude N. Rea, Chicago, Ill. 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST 
Appearances last season with Cecil Arden, Elias Breeskin, 
Frank Cuthbert, Judson House, Norman Jollif, pee 
Ne ie 
M erite Ringo, ‘arie any, Jean Vreelan 
Address 915 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. Telephone Circle 2634 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 


S. WESLEY SEARS, 














St. James Church, 
22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 


ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 


RUDOLPH REUTER 


—uaa Pianist == 








IN AMERICA 1924-25 
Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, N. Y., or Mr. Virgil Smith 
Fine Arts Bidg., Chicage 
* . 
Mme, Hildegard Hoffmann 
Oratorio and Joint Recitals 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
Recitals and Piano Instructions 
Soloist with New York Philharmonic 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, etc. 
STUDIO; Steinway Hall 
Address: 144 East 150th Street, New York City 





COURIER. 


LOFT TRABILSEE 


Vocal Studies 
202 WEST 74TH ST. 
N. Y. 


Consultation and voice 
trials by appointment 
only 


R. Berth, Sec’y 
Tel.: 1965 Endicott 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK 


ste Artist Teacher 
linger and vocal “ “Internationally recog- 
nized as a Voice Builder, Voice Repairer and Coach.’ 
Special Course in Distic. Pupils prepared for Opera, 
Teacher o ¢ {aa and 
08 





Lawrence 
. Burnet House 
Dreving Rooms, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


SOLON ALBERTI 


Coach and Accompanist 


Studio: 9 West 76th Street, New York 
Phone: 5840 Endicott. 


Residence: 1 Bennett Avenue 
Phone: 1989 Wadsworth. 


pire necsied ORGANIST 


FARNAM 49 West 20th Street 


New York City 
LILY STRICKLAND 


Latest Compositions 
“SONGS OF IN 2. 


Pobliched by J. Fischer & B 

ddress care Musical Covarsa. 437 $ ae ye N. Y¥, 
4 West 40th Street 

New York City 


Phone: 4897 Penn. 


KRAFT 


Concert - TENOR - Oratorio 
Associated with Frank a... Forge 
14 West 68th St. New Von" City 


YW GEHRKEN 


“Able technic and fine 
ongive Eagle. 
poeialy gaining unique reputation.”— 


Y. 
‘387 Bainbridge St., Brooxlyn, N. Y. 


s BENDITZKY 


NIST 
Residence Stun 31 3 Stratford Place 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 


554 West 113th Street 
Teleph 7639 Cathedral 


ELLA GOOD 


Contralto 
RECITALS—ORATORIO—TEACHING 
Address: Dudley Buck Studios, 471 West End 
Avenue, New York. Tel.: dicott 7449 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupils Accepted. 312 Riverside, New York 


2LUTIGER GANNON 


CONTRALTO 
624 Michigan Avenue 
Concert 


BIRDICE BLYE ‘i: 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


RALPH ANGELL 


ACCOMPANIST 
125 22d Street, Jackson Heights, L. |. 
Telephone: Havemeyer 3800 














TEACHER OF 
SINGING 





eCEd=> iD 





Concert 
veeanir* 


ZMAAPS 








New York 

















Cnicago, I1}. 











JEAN SKROBISCH, Tenor 


DISCIPLE OF JEAN DE len 
CHER OF SINGING 

Studio, 518 West 111th St., New York City. 
Tel — Cathedral 7541 








KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


Bel Canto 
Studios 


-2- 


309 West 85 Si., 
New York City 


Kesslere Photo Telephone 6952 Schuyler 


BEULAH ROSINE 


Violoncellist Concerts, Recitals 


1818 Summerdale Ave., Chicago, I11. 


Katatoe HOFFMANN == 


Home Address: St. Paul. 











ARCHIBALD 
Pn 


SESSIONS ‘““ax 


537 West 12ist St., N. Y. Tel. 5120 Morningside 


§ RUBANNI son 


620 Spadina Avenue Toronto, Canada 


LJUNGKVIST 


TENOR 
Stadio 317 W. Tist St.. New York Tel. 1547 Endicott 
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D 
R 
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ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 


F 
R 
A 


Specialist in Volce Culture 
Metropolitan Opera House ois. Fe 
yy As York City 


€ HARTHAN ARENDT 


Telephone: 52 
Soprano 


$ 
E Exclusive Management, Maude WN. Rea 
243 South Wabash Ave. Chicago, ti. 


KARL RECKZEH 


PIANIST 
KIMBALL HALL CHICAGO, ILL. 


MARK OSTER 


Baritone - Vocal Teacher 
Studios: 1426 Kimball Bidg. Chicago, Ili. 
MADAME 


F-mMa A. DAMBMANIN] 


CONTRALTO 
Specialist in volce development (bel cante); beautiful 
quality; correction of faulty methods, Consultation by 
appointment only Residence Studio 137 West 03d &t., 
New York. Phone 1436 Riverside. 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 
ry May Smith 
0 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, Ohio 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director, Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theological Seminary. 
412 Fifth Ave., New York 


Mme. VIRGINIA COLOMBATI 


Teacher of JOSEPHINE LUCCHESE 
Also teacher at the NEW YORK COLLECE OF MUSIC 
STUDIO: 204 WEST 920d STREET NEW YORK CITY 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings to music and costume sumbers, 


specialities, 
Address—J5 West 11th St., New York City 


ANNA A. GARRETT 


Art of Singing — Interpretation — Coaching 
Metropolitan pera House Studios, 1425 B’way 
Residence, 250 W, 88th S&t., New York City 
Phones — Pennsylvania 2634 — Schuyler 6945 





£ 
N 

















Management: 

















Cond ad 
E. PLOTNIKOFF A  — Opera 
i. ROMANOFF Oramatic soprano 


Vocal Studio, Voice Training, Coaching, all languages 
637 Madison Ave., New York. Tel. 3019 Piaza 





MME. CAROLINE 


LOWE 


VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 


Voice Development and 
Correction 


New York 





Studio; 212 W. 59th St., New York City, $329 Circle 


Stadio: 50 West 67th Street 
Tel.: Columbus 1465 








NATIONAL OPERA CLUB oF AMERICA 


KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, Founder and President 
America’s Greatest Musical Educational Club 
After June 15 at her summer school of Vocal Music, Point Chautauqua, N. Y. 


For ali information apply to the President. 


1730 Broadway, New York 





MUSICAL COURIER 





August 21, 1924 








A.B.Chase 


“America’s Finest Piano” 


Established 1875 


A. B. CHASE PIANO CO. 


Division United Piano Corporation, 





Norwalk, Ohio 














Original Welte-Built Welte-Mignon 


CONSOLE REPERFORMING PLAYER for 
GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR MECHANISMS 
in GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS 


With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 


WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION 
GEORGE W. GITTINS, President 
Office and Warerooms: 665 Fifth Avenue 


New York City 


The Best Bargain is Quality— 


‘THE Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which is still being built by its oe 
maker $3 $3 $3 33 
q Its continued use in oni loctitetions, as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity is the best proof of its satisfactory tone 
qualities and durability t $3 $3 


Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago, --  -:- 








MAKERS 























THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 

















the Master wrote it. 


appreciate the saving. 


The more intelligent and the more ety you are, the more you will 
appreciate CENTURY CERTIFIED EDITIO 
music can be, the very best edition of the world's very best music. 


Although “CENTURY” Is only 15c a copy, it is beautifull 
best of peoornvery bar is standard size, each note certifie 


You can't buy better—So why pay more than Centur 
(20c) in Canada when you buy Fifth Nocturne, Flower 
Spring Song or any of the other classical and standard compositions. 


Patronize the Century dealer, his low price is possible only because 
of his small profit. if he can't supply you, we will, Complete catalog 
of 2,300 Standard compositions 


MUSIC TEACHERS—Thousands of successful teachers use and 
recommend CENTURY certified music exclusively 
—because they know it is all that good music can 
be at half the price or less; and they know parents 


CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
200 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


SHEET MUSIC ~ ]5; 


cAsSk for Century Edition 












sheet music. It is all sheet 







printed on the 
to be correct as 






price (15c) and 
ong, Dying Poet, 
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Washington College 


of Music 


Offers a Four Year Course in 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


Leading to the Degree of 


BACHELOR of MUSIC EDUCATION 


The Course Includes: 


Voice; Piano; Instrumental; Harmony; Ear 
| Training; Terminology and Conducting; 
Grade, Junior High and High Materials, 
Methods and Practice Teaching; Orchestra; 
Sight-singing; History and Appreciation of 
Music; English Composition; English Prose; 


Lyric, Dramatic and Epic Poetry; Modern 
Langauges; Psychology; Sociology; Dra- 
matic Expressien; History of Education, and 
Schoo! Administration. 

Supervised and Directed by 
EDWIN N. C. BARNES, Mus. Ed. D. 


Director of Music District of Columbia Pub- 


lic Schools. Editor of Music Education. 


Fall Term Opens Sept. 8. 





For particulars address Or. Barnes or 


The Secretary, 


Washington College of Music, Inc., 
714 17th St., Washington, D. C. 





bs — 























Agorian Hatt, New York City 
Manufacturers of the Supreme Reproducing Piano 
THE DUO-ART 

















SCHOMACKER | 


GOLD STRINGS PURE TONE 
Made in Philadelphia Since 1838 


SCHOMACKER PIANO COMPANY 
Schomacker ermine: 23rd and Chestnut Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. | 




















EDMUND GRAM 


GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS 
and PLAYERS of ARTISTIC 
TONE QUALITY 


Manufactured in Milwaukee, VVis. 








2020 Broad bay York City 
Teacher of eas~oeaiie of Songs 
For dates address 
ne Mezzo Contralto 
Direction: 1 Scien Mather 
= DAVIS Hetrpaln adie Hoase 


I. MISERENDINO 
Tel Colamb 
319 West 85th St., W. Y. Tol.: Riverside 10021 | 
Personal Representative L. FERRARIS 
HERMAN SPIELTER 


Violinist and Teache 
WILLIAM REDDICK 
LEON SAMETINI 
626 So. Michigan Avenue - - - Chicago 
Author of ‘ MANUS OF HARMONY” 





reer Se rt ne 
Studios { 516 West 180th Bt. vew york 


Also Correspondence Courses, . Wadsworth 8760 
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POLITICS PLAYS LEADING ROLE AT VOLKSOPER IN VIENNA 


Famous Opera House Faces Ruin, Sooner or Later, Unless Some Hercules Can Lift It Out of the Hands of the Warring Socialists and Capitalists 
Man at the Helm, Is Believed to Be Master of the Situation—Other Political Shows Also Attract Attention at the Same House 


Vienna, July 29—The Austrian capital is holding her 
usual musical summer pause. The barometer, to be sure, 
gives little indication of the summer season, but any one 
familiar with the local conditions will easily see that we are 
having “the American season.” It is the time of the year 
when English (and, for the most, a broad American idiom) 
prevails on the Ringstrasse, which is the quarter where 
most of the fashionable big hotels are situ- 
ated. Americans are filling the hotels, the 
theatres—or what few of them are open— 
and the streets. American musicians, how- 
ever, are rare birds these days. A few stray 
birds of passage still turn up now and then, 
such as Frederick Stock, for instance, who 
took with him from Vienna a bag full of 
Austrian novelties to have a trial in Chicago 
Orchestra Hall. But the majority of Ameri- 
can—or 50 per cent. American—musicians 
are gathering at Bad Gastein, Austria, for a 
bracing nerve cure at the springs. Godow- 
sky is there, and so is Huberman, Bachaus, 
Ignaz F riedman, and many minor gods of the 
concert platform. And the mere fact that 
they are staying there still, permits of a few 
complimentary reflections on their American 
market value and earning power, for from 
$10 upward is the smallest sum which the 
good Gasteiners will take for a simple one- 
bed room. And all other commodities are 
correspondingly “moderate” in price. World 
parity is the slogan in these regions now- 
adays. 


mg 





VoLKsoper Potitics. 


Did I say “musical summer pause”? That 
would be slightly exaggerating at that, for 
there never is a real summer pause in Vien- 
na’s musical affairs, and this year less than 
ever. There are musical and similar enter- 
tainments galore, and the piquant part of 
them is that they all may be regarded from a 
more or less political angle. There is, for 
instance, the Volksoper, where young Dr. 
Stiedry, the new man, is bravely struggling 
to keep his house open. Enter politics! Herr 
Breitner, the much hated Napoleon of muni- 
cipal finances at Vienna—he, like the entire 
municipal government of Vienna, is Social- 
istic—has been the “angel” of the Volksoper 
these days, coming forward with a liberal 
financial subsidy for that much distressed and 
sorely tried theater. The financial structure 
of the Volksoper is rather complicated to the 
uninitiated: the ground on which the house 
is erected is municipal property, and, accord- 
ingly, “socialistic soil,” but the owners of the 
house are decidedly and strongly Christian 
Socialists, which, despite the similarity of 
titles, is the very reverse of socialistic. The 
lessees of the house, moreover, are decidedly 
capitalistic: captains of commerce and in- 
dustry. Yet the subsidy from the Socialist 
city council alone has kept the Volksoper 
above water in the midst of its bad crisis 
So many counteracting influences, of course, 
are bound to ruin the Volksoper altogether 
sooner or later, especially as each of the 
various groups has one or two delegates who 
try to influence the purely artistic affairs of 
the house. Wasn't Weingartner wise in 
packing his trunk in time and saying good- 
bye to so political an opera house? One 
sincerely and fervently hopes, now, that Dr. 
least will be the man to put this house in order. 
surely requires a Hercules to do the job. 


New 
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Stiedry at 
But it 


CzecH EMISSARIES, 

There is another political show going on at the Volksoper 
just now. The Czech National Opera from Prague is giv- 
ing a season of opera in the vernacular, chiefly Smetana’s, 
but also Tschaikowsky’s operas. It is the second visit of 
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breathing device which registers breath control and gain in breathing 
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Festival—An Austrian Oberammergau 


the Prague company; their first occurred in 1892, when the 
Czechs were still subjects, not to say slaves, of the then 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy. Smetana was an all but un- 
known name then, and merely a national affair of the small 
Czech race. His international fame shot up virtually over 
night, when the Czech company first played his works here. 
Merely thirty-two years have since elapsed—but what a 
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TOFL TRABILSEE, 


vocal teacher, who is using with success in his teaching 
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Czech season at Vienna was then a rather 
though chauvinism is not an Austrian fault, 
there was still a small but boisterous Pan-German element 
in Austria at that time. Now the C a have come back, 
not modestly and shyly as they came in 1892, but on a big 
and ambitious scale, and welcomed ceabeite by their one 
time “bosses” and “enemies” of later years. They bearded 
the lion in his den, and with fine results. The principal 
singers came, and the chorus with them—it is the real fea 


change! The 
risky thing, for, 





Scurpa A Riot in NAPLEs. 
Naples, July 29.—Tito 
Schipa’s concert, which took 


The enthusiasm of the pub- 
lic can only be described as 
overpowering. Such applause 





place last evening, was one has rarely, if ever, been 
of the most uproarious suc- heard in Naples. H. L. 
poomegy ver STRAVINSKY IN COPENHAGEN 
is) y an 
artist cack Copenhagen, July 29.— 
The house Igor Stravinsky recently 
was crowded Played his new piano con- 
to the last certo here, proving himself 
seat and to be a pianist for whom 
inch of the Clearness and rhythmical pre- 
standing cision are lof greater im- 
room, and _ portance than sonorous va- 
TITO hundreds. riety. His excellently con- 
SCHIPA were turned structed work, of which the 
away from powerful harmonic progres- 
the box office, unable to ob- sion at the end of the first 
tain entrance. Schipa was movement calls to mind the 


architectonic mastership of 


in best vocal form and sang C 4 
Bach himself, was splendidly 


with impressive mastery. 
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casted last night by the Brit 
ish Broadcasting Company's 
Wireless Symphony Orches 


received by the large audi- 
ence, which was not in the 
least discouraged by the very 


modern and peculiar music. tra, under the direction of 
Schnedler-Petersen accom- [Eugene Goossens, has un- 
panied the soloist-composer doubtedly stirred the critics, 
with masterly steadiness, and more than the critics, 


for the many thousands of 


while Stravinsky was greet 
listeners-in are mostly dis 


ed at the close with flowers 


However, Dr. Stiedry, the New 


A Modern Music 


productions; vocally perfect, and uncommonly 
acting. We heard the Olmiitz Opera here re 
singing in Czech language; they were primi 
tive, enthusiastic and refreshing in their naiveté Che 
Prague singers are more polished, more “international” in 
their methods, but still quite different from the more intel 
lectual German style. There are no real stars nor any par 
ticularly strong personalities in the Prague 
en ’ company; they emphasize the ensemble spirit 
rather than individual brilliancy Sut their 
humor in the Smetana operas is invigorating, 
and their sheer joy with the music and with 
their own work is a boon to the hearer 
bad they did not bring their 
| saw it at Prague recently and admired the 
quaint and playful, toylike settings; those 
used at Vienna were some of the well worn 
the Volksoper And the or 
was that of the Volksoper 
and conscientious, but not accus 
the “Musikenten” spirit of the 
Czech race. Now and then they seemed car 
ried away by the melodic raptures of Sme 
tana, but Tschaikowsky'’s Eugen Onegin 
sounded even more dull than it is, with its 
perfumed sentimentalism which hardly inti 
mates the future its composer 


A Historicat L 


E The political nature of this 
its more or less evident purpose of 
propaganda,” and the reminiscences 
nected with the coming of our Czech guests 
brings to mind another relic of the past and 
a monument of the old Austro-Hungarian 


ture of the 
vivid in the 
cently, also 


Poo 


own scenery 


accessories of 
chestra 
diligent 
tomed to 


also 


greatness ot 
ANDMARK 


Czech visit 
“cultural 
con 





monarchy: the Schénbrunner Schlossthea 

ter. This is the beautiful little bandbox 

theater in “rococo” style situated in the once 

Imperial Castle at Schénbrunn, near Vienna, 
where old Emperor Francis Joseph, and 
many of his ancestors before him, used to 

give their gorgeous court -performances be 
fore audiences composed of royalty and 

aristocracy exclusively. It is Vienna's oldest 

playhouse, built exactly 175 years ago, and 

was opened on August 28, 1749, when the 

young children of Empress Maria Theresa 

appeared as actors in honor of their mother 

birthday And for more than a_ century 

later the little house was the scene of many 

since historical premiére Some of the 

numerous operas and ballets which first saw 

the limelight there have since been forgot 

ten, like Gluck’s Parnasso Confuso, or Me 
tastasio’s baliet, I] Trionfo d’Amore, in 

which little Princess Maria Antoinett 

(daughter of Maria Theresa and later 

E Queen of France) assumed a leading role 
= but Pergolesi’s La Serva Padrona, Mozart's 

= UDon Juan and other great works were heard 
here, some for the very first time, and no 

less a personage than Joseph Haydn ap 

peared as conductor at the Schlosstheater 

It was here that, by command of Napoleon 

I, the famous ballets of the Karthnertor 

Theater were produced when the French 

a unique conqueror resided at Schoénbrunn castle in 
capacity 1805, and again in 1809. Later Bismarck 
was a visitor to the Schlosstheater; and in 
1903 Wilhelm, the last of Hohenzollern, 

™ paid a visit to the house. In 1909 it was 

for the last time the scene of a court per 

formance, when Francis Joseph celebrated his sixtieth jubi 
lee as ruler of Austria. Since then this historical house has 
stood practically idle save for the production of Much Ado 


Erich Korngold’s music. Now it has 

general public, with a rather super 

modernly staged performance of Shakespeare’s Taming of 

the Shrew, played by the company of the Burgtheater (the 

dramatic sister house of the Staatsoper), which proposes to 
(Continued page 8) 


About Nothing, with 
been reopened to the 


made from a barrel) gave a one to take place in Septem 
most realistic impression of ber beginning at Belgrade, 
a jungle and its loud-voiced then Zagabria, Budapest, Vi 
denizens, although opinions enna, Prague Che second 
differ very widely on its mu during the winter will begin 
sical importance, G. C. in Tunis, going through 


wiers j l Or: “he lear 
Success oF L’ITALICA i und Oran. The object 

is propaganda, Viscomte Mo- 
Rome, July 29.—L’Italica, drone sacrifices a good bit 


his 


under ol own fortune for this 
noble object D. P 


a musical association, 
the guidance of the Viscomte 
di Modrone, himself a won 


and a storm of applause. 
F.C 


VARESE BROADCASTED FROM 
Lonpon STATION 

London, July 31.—Edgar 

Varese’s Hyperprisms, broad- 


cussing the new musical sen- 
sation. The effect of the 
Hyperprisms was curiously 
stimulating, the sounds com- 
ing through with great dis 
tinctness and clarity; the 
lion’s roar (an instrument 


derful pianist, and under the VIENNA TO HAVE DESTROVER 
special patronage of Mus- Museum 

solini, is progressing rapidly Vienna, July 27. rhe 
Two important operatic sea municipality of Vienna has 
sons are being prepared, purchased the house at No 
after the extraordinary suc 92 Doblinger Haurttstrasse, 
cessful inauguration at Vienna, known as the “Eroi 
Fiume, with a tour follow ca House.” This iis the house 
ing through Zara, Spalato, in which Beethoven wrot 


Sebenico, Merano, Bolzano; 


(Continued on page 6) 
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RAVINIA PRESENTS FINE 
CAST IN ELIXIR OF 


Fritz Also Admirably Other 
Enthusiasm Continues Unabated as Season 
Nears End 
Ravinia, August 16.—Two weeks hence Ravinia will have 
closed its doors, concluding the tourteenth season, On the 
hirst of September the curtain will be drawn down for the 
time, this year, but already rumors are afloat as to 
who will be secured tor the hiteenth season. Ra- 
an institution which will live forever as an operatic 
Kavinia is a unique place in the operatic world, as 
often stated by this reporter in the Musica, Courier, It 
is unique, a5 there 15 No other opera company m summer 
that can compare with Ravinia. in Europe, already 
been pointed out, there are opera Compames tnat give per 
formances im casinos, which, however, 2iso harbor gambung 
rooms. If it were lawful to have a card or roulette den 
at Ravinia, Louis Eckstein would not have to dig in his 
pocket and pay the deficit. He would make muiluions, as 
who own the Monte Cario Casino, for mstance, have 
done Many premieres were given at Monte Carlo when 
Gunsbourg nad carte blanche, Now the Casino of Monte 
Carlo is world renowned, not so much as a musical center 
as it is a gambling place. Men and women have committed 
suicide, huge sums of money have been lost there, and the 
owners of the Casino are known to have made millions out 
of gamblers. Nearly every one employed in Monte Carlo 
is paid by the Casino, The pay roll there is very high 
More than 5,000 employees are paid by the Casino. At 
Kavinia the pay roll is very high also, but nothing like 
Monte Carlo. It was quite an honor at one time to be a 
member of the Monte Carlo Opera Company. It added 
prestige to any singer to receive a cail to sing at Monte 
Carlo All the great singers have sung there, but it 1s 
probably a greater honor today to be signed up for Ravinia, 
as artistry has made Ravinia, while Monte Carlo will al 
remain a gambling resort. Louis Eckstein has done 
deal for music im America. He has done a great 
opera in this country, and Chicagoans owe him 
gratitude while opera-goers from any part of 
indebted to him for giving ten weeks of 
summer months that can compare favor- 
opera given at any time of the year 

this and other lands. 


Aucust 9 


LOVE 


L'Amico Given Operas— 


last 
artists 
Villla 15 
center. 


as has 


those 


Ways 
a great 
deal for 
a debt of 
the world are 
opera during the 
ably to ten weeks of 
by any other organization im 
Exixir or Love, 


On Saturday evening, 


August 9, the 


first performance 


this season of Elixir of Love was given with an excellent 


cast, 
part for the first 
role of Adina; 

ian as Dulecamara 
of Nemirino 
higher intelligence 
part too elegantly, but 
through the 
hit with the 
giving way 
better than on 
summer in every 
lyric, He is a big 
found in the role of 
created a stir, 


this occasion 
role 


clever acting and gorgeous appearance 
wishes 
is in that mood 


tivating whenever she 


often that she 


headed by Giacomo Lauri-Volpi, 
time im 
Ballester as 

Lauri- Volpi 
He acted it perhaps as a young peasant of 
than his predecessors. He 
shortcomings were 


his career; 


those 
beauty of his song. He 
audience, and right indeed were his hearers in 
to their enthusiasm, 


entrusted to him, be it 
asset to the 
Adina one of her best vehicles and she 
not only with her singing but also by her 


sang the tenor 
Pareto in the 
and Paolo Anan- 
beautifully the role 


who 


Belcore, 
sang 


dressed the 
forgotten 
made a tremendous 
as Lauri-Volpi never sang 
le has been successful this 
dramatic or 


Ravinia company. Pareto 


Pareto can be cap- 
Unfortunately it is not 
Then she is charming, and 


one was surprised to find the note of comedy in that artist 
who heretofore appeared always as a grande dame on the 


operatic stage. She was 


ing to the eye 


improved upon, She was 


fascinating, 
fun, and, dressed in appropriate costume, she 
Vocally, her work as 


the recipient of 


coquettish, full of 
lool ed ravish- 
Adina could not be 
thunderous 


plaudits throughout the opera and her triumph was well 


merited Ananian, as the 
high praise. 


the role 


quack 
He was comical, but not vulgar, and he sang 
in a manner entirely i 
pronounced success and scored heavily 


doctor, also deserves 
He made a 


Ballester 


to his credit 
Vicente 


found the role of Belcore somewhat low for his high bari- 


his third symphony. It will 
be converted into a Beethoven 
Museum, in addition to the 
one which was established at 
Heiligenstadt, near Vienna, in 
1887 P. B. 

VienNnA TO Hear PADEREW- 

SKI? 

Vienna, July 25.—Great 
interest in musical circles has 
been awakened by the report 
that negotiations are on foot 
to bring Paderewski to Vien- 
na for a recital next fall, 
after an interval of decades. 
He demands a salary of 
$5000, but it is hoped that a 
reduction may be possible. 
It will be Paderewski’s first 
continental appearance since 
the beginning of the war. 

P. B 


WoMAN Proressor OF 
Music in IRELAND 
London, August 4.—Dr 
Annie Paterson has just been 
appointed to the professor- 
ship of Irish Music at the 
University College, Cork. 
Dr. Paterson was the first 
woman in the United King- 
dom to take the degree of 
Doctor of Music. G. C, 
Op OrreNnBACH MANUSCRIPT 
RE-DISCOVERED 
Vienna, July 26 The 
manuscript of a virtually un- 
known comic opera by Offen- 
bach has been found among 
the papers of the late Rich 


ard Genée, the Viennese li- 
brettist. The manuscript is 
that of the operetta Fantasio, 
the Duke’s Jester. The libret- 
to is by Alfred de Musset, 
and the score had been sent 
to Genée by Offenbach in 
order to make a German 
version of the work. Fan- 
tasio was produced . Paris 
in the seventies. . B. 
Bate Porice POP ioe 
PLAYS IN VIENNA 
Vienna, July 29.—The Po- 
licemen’s Orchestra of Bale, 
Switzerland, arrived here two 
days ago on a visit, and gave 
a concert last night with 
very great success. P.B 
SLEZAK AND SELMA Kurz IN 
OPERFTTA 
Vienna, July 28.—Der Tag 
learns that Leo Slezak and 
Selma Kurz will be absent 
from the Staatsoper for sev- 
eral months next season, as 
they are the latest recruits 
to operetta. Both have signed 
contracts to appear in light 
opera at the Komische Oper, 
Berlin. Slezak has previous- 
ly been the first German 
grand opera star to appear in 
vaudeville last season. 
> B. 
New Series or CONCERTS FOR 
LONDONERS 
London, July 31.—A new 
series of symphony concerts 
is to be given at the Central 
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tone voice, but he caught the 
note of humor contained in the 
part and thus added materially 
in making the periormance 
homogeneously fine. Papi was 
at the conductor’s desk, and the 
keen enjoyment he found in the 
rollicking music was transmit- 
ted to the men in the pit and to 
the singers on the stage. It was 
a big might for all concerned, 
Trovatore, AuGust 10, 

On Sunday night, Trovatore 
was repeated with Easton and 
Martinelli in the leading roles. 

Sympuony Concert, Au- 

cust 11. 

The regular Monday night pro- 
gram brought forth as soloists 
Margery Maxwell, soprano, and 
Armand Tokatyan, tenor, with 
Eric Delamarter conducting. 
Aucust 12, 

Carmen, with  Bourskaya, 
Pareto, Lauri-Volpi and Desire 
Defrere and others, brought 
another big crowd to Ravinia. 
Louis Hasselmans conducted. 

L’Amico Fritz, Aucust 13 

Mascagni’s L’Amico Fritz has 
never been a great success with s 
any opera company, with the Seated: 
lone exception of Ravinia. 


CARMEN, 


August 21, 1924 


LEOPOLD AUER’S MASTER CLASS AT THE CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE. 
(Beginning second from left) Carl D. Kinsey, Mrs. Leopold Auer, 
Auer, 


Leopold 


Victor Kiizdo. (Rembrandt photo) 





There is reason for that re- 
versal of opinion, as the 
admirably presented at Ravinia. 
the role of Suzel one of the very best in her 
repertory. The part seems to have been written for 
her. She sang it with much beauty of tone and won the 
hearts of her auditors not only through the sheer beauty 
of her voice, which has taken on much volume since last 
season, but also through her charming delineation. She 
was feted to the echo and rightly so. As Suzel Sabanieva 
rose to stardom, Armand Tokatyan, in splendid fettle, was 
a delightful Fritz. This young tenor is counted among 
Ravinia’s most popular singers, and his charming personal- 
ity adds much to his other qualities, which include a 
beautiful voice, clear enunciation, excellent phrasing and 
an ability to win the good will of his listeners. As Fritz he 
scored a huge success. Danise was the Rabbi David. It 
may be classified as one of the classics of the lyric stage. 
His make-up is capital, not exaggerated, but extremely di- 
verting ; likewise his acting. Vocally he gave entire satis- 
faction; thus he proved one of the reasons forsthe revival 
of L’Amico Fritz. Merle Alcock wears the travesties well. 
She made up a good looking boy and sang with great bril- 
liancy. Indeed, since her first appearance at Ravinia, Miss 
Alcock was never heard to such good advantage as on this 
occasion, The reliable Giordano Paltrinieri did much with 
the small part of Frederico, and the same may be written 
of the Hanezo of Paolo Ananian. Jacques Gordon. played 
his solo behind the stage admirably, and Papi conducted the 
performance most effectively. 

Fifty members of the Braille Musical Club attended the 
erformance as guests of Louis Eckstein, general director 
of the organization. This club is composed of blind per- 
sons, whose principal interest is music. Their Ravinia party 
is an annual event and is anxiously looked forward to by 
the members of the society, all of whom are musicians. 


Avucust 14 (AFrTEeRNooN). 
Thursday afternoon 


work is 
Sabanieva finds 


charming little 


Thalia 


CHILDREN’S PROGRAM, 
The regular children’s program on 
was conducted by Eric Delamarter, and at its conclusion 
the Magic Carpet, a pantomime under the direction of 
Bertha Iles, was presented to the merriment of the little 
tots. 
Avucust 14 (Eventnc) 
with Graziella Pareto, 


LAKME, 


was repeated, Giovanni 


Lakme 


Martinelli, Desire Defrere, Merle Alcock and Leon Rothier 
in the leads. Hasselmans conducted. - 
ANDREA CHENIER, AuGcust 15 

Andrea Chenier had another performance with the same 
cast heard previously, so well presented by Lauri-Volpi, 
Giuseppe Danise, Florence Easton, Merle Alcock, and Ina 
Bourskaya in the principal parts. Papi conducted. 

SAMSON ET Dauita, Aucust 16. 

The first performance ever given at Ravinia of Samson 
et Dalila was presented on Saturday night with Bourskaya 
as Dalila, Martinelli as Samson, Danise as the High Priest, 
Ananian as Abimelech, Leon Rothier as an Old Hebrew, 
Louis Derman as the first Philistine, Max Toft as the sec- 


ond Philistine, 


and Paltrinieri as a Philistine 
Louis Hasselmans conducted. 


messenger. 


A review of this performance will be published in these 


columns next week. 


Rene Devries. 


Galli-Curci Delights Ocean Grove 


Ocean Grove, N, J., August 17, 1924.—The Auditorium 
was packed to capacity last evening, the occasion being the 


appearance 


Samuels, pianist, and 


of Amelita Galli-Curci 
Manuel 


by Homer 
flutist. The 


assisted 
Berenguer, 


famous artist was in fine voice and spirits and was the 
recipient of a warm welcome upon her first appearance 


on the stage, 


which increased during the program. The 


beauty of her voice and her consummate skill in the de- 


piu a me (Old Italian), 
ian, Lotti; Recit. 
encieuse, Staub; Tarantella, 
Polonaise from Mignon, 
Into My Heart, Fenner; 
rot, Samuels; Mad-Scene, 
zetti. 


and Aria, 
Pretty Mocking-Bird (with flute), 
Rossini ; 
Thomas ; 
The Garden Wind, 
from Lucia (with flute), Doni- 
Mr. Berenguer played the Sacred Dance 


“livery of a well arranged program found full appreciation. 
Numerous were the encores. 
Bononcini ; 


The program follows: Deh 
Pur dicesti (Old Ital- 
Dinorah, Meyerbeer 
Bishop; L’heure sil- 
An Silvia, Schubert; 
Spring Dropped a Song 
Fenner; Pier- 


from 


from Or- 


pheus, Gluck, and Woodland Sprites, Samuels. E. 


Another Texas “Date for Diaz 


Rafaelo Diaz, tenor, 


November 20 


has been 
recital with the Harmony Club of Fort Worth, 


booked for a morning 
Texas, on 
s | 
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days later a portion of his 


Hall, Westminster (Lon- 
castle was destroyed by fire. 
B. 


don), on Thursday evenings 
throughout next season, be- 
ginning on October 9, by the 
New London Orchestra, un- 
der the direction of Theodor 
Otscharkoff 

They will be the cheapest 
of their kind in London as 
there will be only two prices 
throughout the hall, i.e., stalls 
3/6 and gallery 2/4 (includ- 
ing entertainment tax). The 
programs will be composed 
of the best music and the 
soloists engaged afe of the 


New APppoINTMENTS FOR 
Sir Watrorp Davies 


London, August 3.—Sir 
Walford Davies has just 
been appointed to the Gres- 
ham Professorship of Music, 
a post previously held by the 
late Sir Frederick Bridge. 
Sir Walford Davies, who is 
one of the greatest authori- 
ties in this country on the 
educational value of music, 
highest artistic standing. and is one of our best lec- 

ee turers, is also the director 
of music at the University 


and Arthur Cranmer were 
largely instrumental in or- 
ganizing the match, proceeds 
of which were to have gone 
to the Gervase Elwes Fund. 
It is now announced that the 
match will take place at 
Lords Cricket ground next 
June, D.V. and W.P. Over 
2000 tickets had been sold, 
which will then become 
available. G. C 

REvIvVAL oF GREAT IRISH 

FESTIVAL 

London, August 4.—Great 
scenes of enthusiasm marked 
the opening of the Tailteann 
Games at Dublin on Satur- 
day. Originated (according 
to tradition) some centuries 
before the Advent of Christ, 
the Tailteann Festival, which 
was also a Peace Festival, 
continued regularly — until 
1169, but since that time it 
has only been held sporad- 


competitors complete with at- 
tendant bands and fanfares 
of trumpets. Three operas 
by native composers, which 
will be produced during the 
Festival, are the late Sir 
Charles Stanford’s Shamus 
O’Brien, Molyneux Palmer’s 
Strut na Maoile, and a new 
opera by Harold White, 
Shaun the Post, founded on 
Boucicault's Arrah-na-Pogue. 
Two recitals are to be given 
by John McCormack, while 
entrants for the musical com- 
petitions come from all parts 
of Ireland. a & 
ImportaNtT New Composi- 
TIONS IN Europe 
London, August 2.—Ravel 
is working on an opera large- 
ly in the style of his delight- 
ful L’Heure Espagnole, with 
libretto by Mme. Collette, 
and Monte Carlo looming 
largely in the background. 


RermnuArpt’s Douste Harp 
Luck 

Salzburg, July 25.—Max 
Reinhardt, who resides at 
Leopoldskron, beautiful old 
castle near Salzburg, was re- 
cently served a warrant of 
distress in so much that a 
number of valuable paintings 
and art objects of his castle 
have been attached by com- 
mand of the courts at Press- 
brug (Czechoslovakia) as 
security for the alimony due 
his divorced wife, who is 
Else Heims, the actress. Two 


College of Wales and chair- 
man of the Welsh National 
Council of Music. He has 
also just become engaged to 
the daughter of a Welsh 
rector, Margaret wer: 


Sportinc Musicians De- 
FEATED BY LonpoN CLIMATE 

London, August 2. — A 
musicians’ cricket match ar- 
ranged for last week was 
literally washed out by _tor- 
rents of rain. Dame Clara 
Butt, Kennerley Rumford 


Arthur Bliss has just com- 
pleted three important works 
which are to be published 
shortly by Curwen: Masks 
(a collection of four pieces 
for pianoforte), a string 
quartet and three songs with 
string quartet accompani- 
ment. Malipiero has just 
completed his three lyrical 
comedies : Zandonai, a legend 
in four acts; Giordano, an 
opera, La Cena della Beffe, 
and Wolf-Ferrari, also an 
opera, G.C 


ically. Music plays a very 
important part in the gath- 
ering, which is also the oc- 
¢asion of a meeting of some 
of the most famous figures 
in art, letters, science and 
sport. Opened by T. M. 
Healy, the Governor General, 
a special Ode of Welcome 
was sung by a choir of 300 
voices, written for the oc- 
casion by Senator St. John 
Gogarty, with music by 
Louis O’Brien, and followed 
by a march-past of all the 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


WHERE IS AMERICA MUSICALLY? 


What Two Women Thought 


By WILLIAM PROHME 





Germain Schnitzer, French pianist. 


background for it. 
Dowell, widow of the American composer. 





“The musical danger for the United States is that it shall become sophisticated and blasé before it knows 
anything. America today is putting the thick bark of musical maturity upon a trunk of sapling growth.”—Mme. 


“We have the best of music in our American cities, but it is doubtful if we have a really sound musical 
Our musical foundations are being laid in our small communities.’.—Mrs. Edward Mac- 








Y duties as musical reviewer brought me, in the 
course of a fortnight, into contact with the two 
women quoted. 

The two statements, both dug out of the same vein of 
thought, both coming from women who are thinking human 
beings besides being musicians, suggest a multitude of 
things. 

Is America musically cultivated? Does an undoubted 
familiarity with the top rankers in the world’s world of 
music—opera singers, concert singers, virtuoso instrumental- 
ists, chamber music ensembles, orchestras—constitute mu- 
sical culture ? 

The country is traversed in every direction, north and 
south, east and west, every year, by the world’s best in 
music. Everywhere, in larger small towns and in the big 
cities, there is a portion of the inhabitants which is familiar 
with the men and women who constitute the small group of 
musicians who occupy the uppermost rounds on the ladder 
of musical fame. 

In these smaller and larger groups of these smaller and 
larger communities are people who patter amiably about 
Kreisler’s “tone” as compared with that of Heifetz or 
Elman; who can speak with a certain knowingness of 
whether they prefer Mme. Schumann-Heink to Sophie 
Braslau; among whom there is a fairly distinct feeling of the 
difference between such a player as Godowsky and such an- 
other as Cortot; and who can say something to indicate a 
reasonable preference for Casals over Gerardy, or vice 
versa. 

One gathers that it is largely of these people that Mme. 
Schnitzer was thinking when she made a paradoxical an- 
tithesis of “sophistication” and “knowing something.” 

I don’t believe that one may unqualifiedly say that the 
absence of technical knowledge invalidates the tastes of 
these people who so freely express themselves about musical 
artists who come to their communities and whom they pay 
to hear. 

That is to say, not if these are honest opinions. If these 
people wait until next morning’s paper is beside their break 
fast plates before they express themselves, one may smile a 
bit. But if they are honest expressions—born of personal 
emotional reactions—then they are valid. For the good 
God was kind in not requiring that one must technically 
understand music in order to love music. 

Mme. Scunirzer’s IDEA. 

But let Schnitzer go on: “As I see it,” she said to me, 
“the thing you Americans must do is to discard the best, and 
begin to win your way to the best through the worst. That 
is, you must build up your own trunk. There must be rings 
and rings in your cross section, the rings that mean years and 
years of growth, years of standing up against storms, the 
self-development that is all before our eyes when we have 
sawed through a great tree.” 

(Parenthetically, one might say that this discarding process 
might involve an end of transcontinental tours for the hosts 


of virtuosos who come here from Europe each season to 
gather the wherewithal for comfortable living. But Mme. 
Schnitzer probably does not believe her words will be taken 
literally and made the basis of a pro-American musical cam- 
paign by the national chamber of commerce or national 
Rotarian organization. ) 

“There is in Europe today,” we allow her to go on, after 
our parenthesis, and we take delight in watching the swift 
flash of expression on her mouth and in her deep-glowing 
eyes as she talks, “a vast musical audience before whom the 
artist feels in the presence of equals. That audience is the 
result of centuries of intimate acquaintance with the best 
in music, of technical musical knowledge for a large per- 
centage, of experience in chora! singing, of ensemble play- 
ing. It has heard all the big operas, the songs, the sonatas, 
the concertos, the quartets and symphonies in musical liter- 
ature, time and time again. It knows. One simply feels it. 

“A few centuries of such intimate acquaintance with the 
best in music will build up a similar audience in the United 
States. 

“As it is with you today, though, you are hearing these 
things done only by the great virtuosi. You haven't heard 
them badly done. You haven't heard them again and again, 
under all sorts of conditions, by all sorts and conditions ot 
people. 

“The best is handed you on a silver platter—because you 
can pay for the silver platter. That is what I mean when I 
say your danger is that you shall become sophisticated be- 
fore you know anything.” 


——ANp Mrs. MacDowe tv's. 


Right here, the thought of Mrs. MacDowell seemed to fit 
in perfectly. 

“We, here in the United States,” she said, “do not go to 
hear music so much as we go to see players or singers.” 

“A woman asks me: ‘Whom, Mrs. MacDowell, do you 
prefer, Godowsky or Bauer?’ And I reply: ‘My dear, | 
like them both. They are different. Both play extraordi- 
narily well. It is the music they play that interests me.” 

“We are learning music—really learning music—in our 
small towns. We have there orchestras, choral organiza- 
tions, trios and quartets, and they are giving music for the 
people who seldom, if ever, hear the great orchestras or 
great concert figures. 

“They may hear the music badly done. But they are hear 
ing it. They are learning it. They are making an intimate 
acquaintance with good music, and not being befogged by 
the powerful presences of powerful personalities like the 
great figures in music who travel throughout the country. 

“If it is the music that pulls them, then they are going to 
their little local concerts and recitals because of musical 
beauty, not because a man or woman whose name is made 
much of in the papers is to be seen. 

“There, I think, is the foundational work of American 
musical culture in these United States.” 





BRESLAU OPERA CLOSES AFTER BUSY SEASON 


Breslau, July 30, 1924.—The Breslau Municipal Opera has 
closed its doors for a vacation of one month and a half. 
The past season has been the longest, and, in spite of many 
struggles and handicaps, the most successful one since the 
war. The variety of the repertory and the average standard 
of the performances prove that Breslau possesses in its man- 
ager, Intendant Heinz Tietjen, one of the most ambitious 
and capable opera leaders in Germany. It is rumored that 
he will soon be the successor of Max von Schillings, of 
Berlin, who it is feared may break down under the double 
weight of being General Intendant of two opera houses and 
husband of a prima donna. , : 

A hasty glance over the past season, which may interest 
as a typical summary of the activities of German opera 
theaters, will give an idea of what has been done here during 
the season from September, 1923, until July, 1924. The 
number of performances was 330, fifty-six different operas 
and ballets being given. The largest place was held by the 
works of Wagner, from the Hollander to Parsifal with fifty- 
nine: performances, Next came, owing to the sixtieth an- 
niversary: of the composer, Richard Strauss with fifty 
performances ; the ballet, Joseph’s Legende, one of the star 
performances of the local opera house, had fifteen presenta- 
tions, forming a double bill with different short works. 
Bizet, with Carmen alone, had nineteen nights, Puccini 
twenty-one, Mozart, with four operas, had eighteen, Verdi 
seventeen, Lortzing sixteen, with Der Wildschiitz and a half 
forgotten torvenge J opera, Hans Sachs, which in many 
ways anticipates the Meistersinger by Wagner. Weber's 
Oberon was given eleven times. 


NOVELTIES. 


First performances and revivals were given, notably to 
Gianni Schicchi by Puccini, Die Heilige Ente by Hans 
Gal, Die WeiberverschwOrung and Der Treue Soldat by 


Franz Schubert, the Nightbell by Donizetti, Klein Idas. 


Blumen by Klenau, Die Letzte Maske by Mauke, Don Pas- 
quale by Donizetti, Iphigenie in Aulis by Gluck, Eugen One- 
gin by Tschaikowsky, Mareyke van Nymwegen by Eugen 
d’Albert, and Der Ferne Klang by Franz Schreker, the 
latter two operas scoring failures. One of the most re- 


markable events has been three complete performances of 
Der Ring des Nibelungen, by Wagner, witli entirely new 
settings, under the personal musical and scenical direction 
of Intendant Tietjen, who, besides being administrator, is 
an equally competent stage manager and the best man of our 
staff of seven conductors. el. steawend 
While the orchestra, chorus and the artistic direction dur- 


ing the season have been always on a remarkable level, 
the weak point of the opera has often been the cast of 
soloists, but this is the weak point of all German opera 
houses today. The decay of the vocal art seems to be 
general, and the few first rate singers we have are mostly 
on tour or in America, or they go westwards, like Violetta 
Strozzi, who leaves for the Berlin Staatsoper, or the star 
dancer, Ellen Petz, whom we have to yield to Dresden 
However, we have reasons to expect that they will be 
replaced. 
Next SEASON. 

The announcements for the next season show that the 
Breslau opera will not slacken. As revivals and first per- 
formances there are promised among other works: Caesar 
and Cleopatra by Handel, Armide and Alceste by Gluck, 
Titus by Mozart, Barbier von Bagdad by Cornelius, Huge- 
notten by Meyerbeer, Beatrice and Benedict by Berlioz, 
Norma by Bellini, Manon by Massenet, Electra and Frau 
ohne Schatten by Strauss, Der Kuss by Smetana, the next 
new opera by Hans Gal, Schahrasade by Sekles, Don Gil 
by Braunfels, ballets by Bartok, Strauss-Couperin, Tschai- 
kowsky and Stravinsky, and, as a first performance anywhere 
outside of Monte Carlo, a posthumous comic opera by Mus- 
sorgsky, Der Jahrmarkt von Sorotschintzi, completed and 
orchestrated by Tscherepnin, and translated from the Rus- 
sian by your correspondent. Dr. HeinricH MOuer. 


The Australian Grand Opera Season 


Melbourne, Australia, June 30.—The grand opera season 
of twelve weeks at His Majesty’s Theater concluded on 
June 19 with a record of eighty-four performances, distrib- 
uted as follows: La Boheme, nine; Lucia di Lammermoor, 
seven; La Tosca, six; Rigoletto, five; Madame Butterfly, 
three ; Otello, five; Barber of Seville, seven; Carmen; eight; 
Il Trovatore, one; Faust, six; Samson and Delilah, four; 
La Sonnambula, three; Aida, nine; Cavalleria Rusticana 
and I Pagliacci, four; Tales of Hoffmann, six; and Don 
Pasquale, one. This is a notable season for a city of only 
slightly over 200,000. 

The stars of the season were Australia’s own celebrated 
prima donna, Dame Nellie Melba, and the young Italian 
coloratura, Toti Dal Monte, who made an extraordinary hit. 
Except for these artists and one or two members formerly 
with Campanini’s Chicago organization, the singers of the 
a ed were practically unknown in America. 

The season was under the direction of J. C. Williamson, 
Ltd., with J. Nevin Tait as immediate director of the grand 
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opera season. Mr. Tait went to Italy and personally organ- 


ized the company, bringing between sixty and seventy princi- 
pals, chorus singers and orchestra men to Australia, where 
each department was augmented by local talent. The season 
was financed entirely on its own by the Williamson firm, 
no guarantees being solicited. At the conclusion of the Mel 
bourne season the company went to Sydney, where it met 
with similar success. 


A Tribute to Busoni 


In the standard of ideals to which Ferruccio Busoni ad- 
hered during his brilliant, full and useful musical career, the 
world has witnessed as noble, uplifted, honest and fearless 
a figure as history has ever recorded. His attitude toward 
art was always so purely idealistic that any approach to the 
material necessities of human activities he rebelled against. 
This fearless idealism has perpetuated through Ferruccio 
Busoni, as it has perpetuated through few musicians of our 
day, the artistic standard of an epoch that has gone, and 
would be utterly effaced were it not for men of his nature 
who have risen above the density of material standards and 
have the courage to stand alone. 

The debt of gratitude which the musical world owes to 
him can only be repaid by following closely in the steep 
path of high intent which he so unswervingly trod. 

He reached a rare degree of perfection in the many 
branches of music he pursued, which would place him among 
the truly great had he followed only one. 

As a pianist he has probably influenced more of the suc- 
ceeding generations of pianists than any other one pianist. 
As a composer, his originality, intellectualism and fecundity 
of ideas served to blaze a trail into the most modern regions 
of composition. As an orchestral conductor, although prob- 
ably less known as such to the general public, he had taken 
his place among the great. As a transcriber of the works of 
Bach for the piano, he has been the most faithful to the 
character of the instruments from and for which the tran- 
scriptions were made of any who have attempted this line 
of work. And last, but not least, his editions of Bach are 
so lucid, so clearly phrased, so explanatory, and altogether 
reveal the spirit of Bach to even the most modern student 
so plainly, that this stupendous achievement alone would 
place him among the immortals. 

While I am deeply grateful to the several teachers who 
helped to form my ideals in music, it was in Ferruccio Bu- 
soni and the example of perfect musicianship he presented, 
that I found the fulfillment of these ideals. The clarity of 
outline in his playing, revealing the form of the composi 
tion so unmistakably; the beauty “and purity of tone, so 
warm, so luscious, so full and organlike, which never undet 
any stress became forced; the -limpidity and crystalline clar 
ity of his finger technic; the scintillating brilliancy of his 
octaves; the unique and highly effective pedaling; and, 
above all, the profundity of his interpretations and the 
intensely musical spirit which pervaded and beautified every 
measure of a composition, and to which his prodigious tech 
nic was ever subservient, formed so lasting and vivid a 
picture in my consciousness that it has been like a guiding 
star ever before me. 

In closing this loving tribute I am moved to speak of 
Busoni’s generosity toward colleagues and younger artists 
alike. Toward the former he always held an attitude of 
ready acceptance of all that was sincere of purpose and 
original in expression, as well as the more obvious qualities 
of beauty and greatness; and toward younger artists he was 
generous to a fault, giving freely of his valuable time and 
ripe experience without any thought of remuneration 

It is therefore with a heart full of gratitude for the rare 
privilege of having had the guidance of so great a genius 
that I have made this feeble attempt to express my appre 
ciation. Aucusta CoTriow 


Marlboro, N. C., August 7, 1924 


May Peterson Honored by Husband’s Regiment 


May Peterson and her husband, Lieut. Colonel Ernest O 
Thompson, of Amarillo, Tex., were the guests of honor at 
an informal supper given by officers of the 142nd Infantry 
in Galveston, Tex., recently. A phonograph with a selection 
of Miss Peterson’s own records was given to Colonel 
Thompson and his wife as a wedding present from the officers 
of the regiment and at the conclusion of the dinner Miss Pet 
erson was “drafted” into the regiment with the honorary rank 
of Colonel. 

The couple were recently married in Bronxville, N. Y., 
and have been honeymooning in Canada. Colorado and 
Europe are next on their itinerary and meanwhile they are 
being entertained with many affairs given in their honor 
in Colone! Thompson’s home state. 


Mme. Stralia in the Middle West 

Elsa Stralia, the dramatic soprano, begins this week a 
season of several weeks at the leading moving picture thea- 
ter in Pittsburgh, which will be followed by an equally long 
one at St. Louis. Mme, Stralia, whose introduction to this 
country was under the auspices of Walter Damrosch, has 
long been known as a favorite soloist at the Capitol Theater 
in New York. Her contribution to the programs is invari- 
ably an operatic aria with orchestral accompaniment. After 
these engagements she will go to Charlotte, S. C., for the 
South Carolina Exposition there, where she will appear with 
orchestra, Howard Barlow conducting. She will sing every 
day for a week and a different operatic aria at each appear- 
ance. 


Althouse-Sundelius Recital at Ocean Grove 


Paul Althouse and Marie Sundelius gave a very success 
ful joint recital at Ocean Grove, N. J., on August 9, at the 
Auditorium. They will appear together several times next 
season in various parts of the country. Many engagements 
have been booked for the Paul Althouse and Arthur Middle- 
ton joint recital also. Seven engagements in various parts 
of the month of October have been booked for them. 


Giannini Tour Opens Early 


Dusolina Giannini will return from her European suc 
cesses on the Homeric, due in New York about August 27. 
e beginning of her American tour has been advanced 
to October 17, when she will give a recital at Morristown, 


N. J. 
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POLITICS PLAYS LEADING ROLE AT VOLKSOPER IN VIENNA 


(Continued from page 5) 


annual three months’ summer season at the Schoén- 


give an 
brunn 
A Mopern Music Festivar 

Politics again! While a small portion of the enormous 
of money which the aforesaid Herr Breitner is 
extracting from the wealthiest of the Vienna populace in 
the form of enormously high taxes 1s being reinvested in 
the Volksoper and thus made useful to the poorer classes, 
Vienna is preparing still bigger things 
The Vienna city government 1s proverbi- 
and this progressiveness 
art and music as well 
thing is more natural, therefore, than that the forth- 
Municipal Music Festival, which commences the 

of September and for which elaborate preparations 
ady under way, will devote a particularly broad 

» modern music of the left wing. The first perform- 

of Arnold Schénberg’s Die Glickliche Hand, 
which the oper will produce under Dr. Stiedry, is*one 
of the principal features of the festival, which will also in 
clude several evenings of chamber music by such ultra-radi 
| terg, Webern, Pisk, Hauer and 
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for the early fall 
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anywhere 
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cal Viennese composers as 


SCHOENBRUNN CASTLE, VIENNA, 
in which the Schinbrunner Schlosstheater is situated, This 
is Vienna's oldest playhouse, opened exactly 175 years ago. 


Wellesz. Some of the other works to be heard will com- 
prise the long heralded premiére of Mahler’s posthumous 
tenth symphony, and contemporary Viennese music of more 
moderate tendencies such as the new piano concerto which 
Erich Korngold has written for Paul Wittgenstein, the 
one-armed pianist; the new symphony by Franz Schmidt, and 
works by Bittner, Prohaska, Springer and others. The 
Staatsoper alone, it seems, will remain idle; politics again. 
For it had been intended by the Staatsoper to contribute to 
the festival the first productions anywhere of Prometheus 
and The Ruins of Athens, two ballets which Richard Strauss 
has “compiled” from Beethoven and furnished with connect- 
ing music, on books by Hofmannsthal. But the Christian 
Socialist government has demanded from the Socialist mu- 
nicipality, which sponsors the festival, such an enormous 


MORTIMER KAPHAN 


America's Foremost Portrayer of Charies Dickens’ Characters 


HARRIET DE YOUNG KAPHAN 


Soprano, formerly with Chicago Grand Opera Co. 





JOINT OR SINGLE RECITALS~—CONCERT DIRECTION 
The Wall Street Amusement Company, 
Managers for Distinguished Artists and Concert Tours 25 Beaver St., N.Y. 


financial subsidy for these productions that the municipality 
had to decline with thanks. Thus we may witness the gro- 
tesque spectacle of a big and representative Austrian Music 
Festival with the Austrian State Opera alone standing idly 
aloof—the same theater which is maintained solely, and 
most expensively, out of the taxes paid by the citizens of 
Austria. 
An AUSTRIAN OBERAMMERGAU. 

And politics again! While the municipal government is 

eager to propagate art, and modern art in particular, its 


SCHOENBRUNNER SCHLOSS 
THEATER, 
Vienna's oldest playhouse, opened evactly 

View from the stage. 


PERTIOR OF THE 


175 years ago. 


antipode, the Christian Socialist party, with the support of 
the government, has embarked on a new enterprise calcu- 
lated to further the cause of art as restricted to Christian, 
or Catholic, religion. The ultimate aim is the creation of 


“ON JOHANNES BRAHMS’ TRAIL.” 
Frederick Stock and Mrs. Stock, in front of the Brahms 
monument, Vienna. (Photo by Paul Bechert) 
an “Austrian Oberammergau” at Mariazell, a small town in 
the Austrian Alps, about four railroad hours from Vienna. 
The little town, with its famous church, has been a place of 
pilgrimage for many decades, and is therefore excellently 
suited to become a sort of Oberammergau-“Ersatz,” also 
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by its really beautiful location. A new festival house has 
now been opened there, a simple wooden building with a 
seating capacity of about 1,500 people, and it is hoped that 
a large portion of the many visitors who come to Mariazell 
every year, both winter and summer (their number is esti- 
mated at about 200,000 annually), will flock to the new 
theater to witness the “apostle plays” and more or less re- 
ligious spectacles. Two plays have so far been produced— 
specimens of rather doubtful value—the casts being recruited 
from the leading Vienna playhouses. Later, the theater is 
also to be utilized for musical performances on a large and 
elaborate scale; in other words, Oberammergau and Bay- 
reuth put into one unit. We shall wait and see. 
Pau BecHert. 


CINCINNATI ACTIVITIES 


Cincinnati, Ohio, August 8—The program arranged for 
the seventh week of grand opera by the Zoo Company had 
to be rearranged on account of the illness of Stella De 
Mette. It had been planned to sing La Gioconda on August 
3, but Miss De Mette’s illness made it necessary to postpone 
that opera from Sunday to Monday night. Rigoletto was the 
bill for the first performance of that week. Josephine Luc- 
chese sang Gilda, giving decided proof of her ability. As 
the Duke of Mantua, another triumph was scored for Roge- 
lio Baldrich. Rigoletto was admirably sung by Millo Picco, 
and the lesser parts were well rendered by Anne Yago, 
Natale Cervi, Luigi Dalle Molle, Pearl Besuner and Techla 
Richert. 

For the first time this season La Gioconda was given on 
August 4. Edith DeLys was accorded the opportunity once 
more to display her ability. Her singing and acting proved 
a profound delight. Stella De Mette, as Laura, was seen 
to advantage in the part. Ludovico Tomarchio was a heroic 
Grimaldo and added much to the performance. Mario Valle 
and Italo Picchi were also excellent. The opera was re- 
peated on Wednesday and Friday evenings. 

On Tuesday night the Barber of Seville was again given, 
and once more the principals proved deserving of the 
highest praise. These included Josephine Lucchese, Millo 
Picco, Rogelio Baldrich, Natale Cervi and Pearl Besuner. 

The Elixir of Love had its premiére on Thursday night. 
As Adina, Josephine Lucchese essayed the part in a way 
that was charming. Rogelio Baldrich was Nemorino, and 
Sergeant Belcore was effectively sung by Millo Picco. Nat- 
ale Cervi appeared as Doctor Dulcamora and Pearl Besuner 
as Giannetta. 

Robert C. Tuthill, manager of the Conservatory of Music, 
has completed plans whereby, through the services of Mary 
C. Bradford, superintendent of public instruction in the 
State of Colorado, certificates to teach in the public schools 
of that State without further examination will be granted to 
graduates of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. It is 
further reported that Mr. Tuthill was given recognition of 
his ability as a musician by Colorado, where he has been 
summering with his family. He was invited to be guest 
conductor of the Denver Municipal Band on a recent occa- 
sion, 

The Lillian Aldrich Thayer Settlement School of Music, 
Benevolent Concert and Chautauqua Department, under the 
direction of Mr. and Mrs. William Dunning, gave a Chau- 
tauqua program at a number of places during the week of 
August 3. 

Elizabeth Cook, of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 
recently had another song accepted, called The Swallows, a 
three part chorus for women’s voices, which has been dedi- 
cated to Bertha Baur, director of the Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory of Music. 

The Lula Greener School of Music closed its successful 
season August 1 with an orchestra recital and children’s re- 
cital. The school will reopen September 1. W. W. 


Wyrick Programs Seismit-Doda Songs 

Ambrose Wyrick, tenor, is a great favorite in the West. 
Following his recital at the Studebaker Theater, Chicago, 
on June 15, the local critics were unanimously enthusiastic 
in their praise of “the silver-toned tenor,” as he was called. 
The rich quality and unusual range and warmth of his 
voice were particularly admired. At this recital Mr. Wyrick 
programmed two songs by Seismit-Doda, Tempo Passato 
and Querida. Tempo Passato is a romantic Italian song, 
decidedly in bel canto style, while Querida is qualified by 
the Victor Phonograph Company as “a splendid song, ro- 
bust with the sunburn, strength and glory of Italian min- 
strelsy.” Titta Ruffo has sung Querida with success. 


Giannini Sailing Soon 

A “musical reunion” took place recently in Europe, when 
Dusolina Giannini, accompanied by her mother and Daniel 
Mayer, joined parties with Albert Coates, conductor of the 
Rochester Symphony, and his wife. The quintet visited 
Brussels, Basle, Lucerne, Milan, Laveno, Lake Maggiore 
and Florence. After a shopping trip to Paris, the Gianninis 
and Mr. Mayer returned to England for a rest. They have 
made arrangements to sail on the Homeric on August 20 
and are due to arrive in New York on August 27. 


Fred Patton “Has Few Equals” 


A special representative of the Hartford Daily Times 
reviewed the recent performance of the Dubois Seven Last 
Words of Christ when it was given by the New Britain 
Choral Society in its home city. The work of Fred Patton. 
one of the soloists, was enthusiastically commended. “As 
an oratorio singer he has few equals,” the paper wrote, “and 
his work yesterday was of the high standard. which he 
has always shown in this vicinity.” 


Middleton to Make Double Appearance 


Recent engagements for Arthur Middleton next season 
include a double appearance in Omaha, Nebr., on two suc- 
ceeding days, under the auspices of the Omaha Technical 
High School. The popular baritone will give two short 
concerts for the students in the afternoon and a recital 
open to the public the next evening. 


Madge Daniell to Sing Cry of the Woman 


Madge Daniell, soprano, will program Mana-Zucca’s 
song, The Cry of the Woman, on her August tour through- 
out Wisconsin, Indiana and Illinois. To quote this artist: 
“Tt is the best of Mana-Zucca’s to date.” 
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and concert tenor, who will present the following pupils in public 


operatic 
debuts during the 
sopranos; Rosemary 
Forman, baritone; Jacob 
tenors. Lisa Roma, the 
in concert and with 


Reba 
Anna 
Ciustav 
soprano, 
Varion Anderson, a 


coming season: 
Albert and 
Sternberg, 
well known 
and 


(dams, dramatic 
Holloway 


orchestra, 
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Patton and Loretta 
sopranos; 
and Roswell Brown, 
who has appeared extensively 
young artist whose 
beautiful contralto voice has won for her high critical praise, 
(Kubey-Rembrandt Studios) 
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irresistible tarantelle on an _ Italian 
theme, the players displayed virtuosity 
ofa high order, giving a performance 
of such dash and power that the audi- 
ence was fairly carried away with en- 
thusiasm. In response to prolonged ap- 
plause, the number was repeated. 

Throughout the program, Mr. and 
Mrs. Hughes’ playing was marked with 
such perfection of ensemble and such 
general musical excellence as to place 
this artist-couple among the most de 
lightful performers of two-piano music 
In the audience, which filled the large 
music-room and adjoining rooms to 
overflowing, were many persons of mu 
sical prominence. 


Gerald Etchells With Regneas 


Gerald Ethcells, youthful tenor of 
Philadelphia, is a member of the Reg- 
neas Class in Raymond, Me., this be- 
ing his first course of study under this 
master. His work will be interrupted 
for one week in August, when he will 
appear at two orchestral concerts under 
the baton of Mr. Comfort in Atlantic 
City. At the first concert he will sing 
the Prize Song from Die Meistersinger 
and a duet from I! Trovatore with Vera 
Curtis. His numbers at the second con- 
cert will be Forma Sublime by Gomez, 
and the duet from the first act of Car 
men, with Olive Nevin. 

Before leaving Raymond for Atlantic 
City, Mr. Etchells will give a program, 
assisted by Jennie Beach, soprano 
Blanche Barbot will be at the piano. 

Young Etchells should make a place 
for himself, and it is safe to predict 
that he will, provided he works long and 
faithfully. For those who are stead- 
fast, the reward is gre at. B. 


Berta Reiner’s Sunseiiiel 
Master Class 
Cincinnati, Ohio, August 4. 
Berta Gardini Reiner, wife of the 
eminent conductor, Fritz Reiner, taught 
a large master class in voice at the Cin 
cinnati Conservatory of Music 


McCloskey, lyric 
William 


success- 





Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Hughes in Recital 


On_ the evening of August 13, Mr. and Mrs. Edwin 
Hughes appeared in a brilliantly played program of music 
for two pianos. This event marked the close of the series 
of Wednesday evening musicales which have been given at 
Mr. Hughes’ home during his summer master class session 
in New York. The program included the andante and 
variations of Schumann; rondo, op. 73, of Chopin; varia- 
tions on a Theme by Beethoven of Saint-Saéns, and the 
teldom-heard suite, op. 17, of Rachmaninoff. The roman 
tic Schumann number was given a sympathetic reading and 
the rondo of Chopin was played with great charm and 
sparkling technical clarity. The variations of Saint-Saens, 
one of the French master’s finest compositions, built on a 
theme from the minuet of the E flat sonata of Beethoven, 
gave opportunity for some big playing of a serious sort 
Especially well done was the fine fugue which comes to- 
wards the close of the number. The Rachmaninoff suite 
attracted more interest, perhaps, than any other number 
on the program. It begins with a march-like introduction, 
followed by a waltz of striking originality and cleverness. 
The third number of the suite is a romance of wonderfully 
beautiful workmanship, in which the two artists reached 
an imposing tonal climax. In the finale, a brilliant and 
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both are pupils 
pul fully during June and July. In her 
work she revealed a remarkably broad 
acquaintance with song literature, clas- 


sic, romantic, and modern. During a lesson, the te aching of a 
Strauss song recalled to her the fact that her mother, 
Etelka Gerster, celebrated singer and teacher, was the first 
to recognize the great beauty and possibilities in Strauss’ 
songs and to sing them. She told interestingly many in- 
cidents in the career of her mother, and of her recollec 
tions of some of the pupils who went to Gerster for in 


struction, among them being Julia Culp, Sigrid Onegin, 
Clara Butt, Theresa Schnabel, and others who attained 
fame. 

Mme. Reiner traces her musical lineage back through 


her mother to the most celebrated exponents of bel canto 
in all musical history—Marchesi, her mother’s teacher, and 
Manuel Garcia, the teacher of Marchesi. Jenny Lind was 


also a product of this school. Pauline Viadot Garcia and 
Maria Malibran, the celebrated sisters of Manuel Garcia 
also trained under this method. Mme. Reiner naturafly 


bases her teaching on the method of the great Garcia, but 
she goes farther, drawing from the rich experience of her 
mother, and her own experience. She insists that a knowl 
edge of anatomy is very necessary to the vocal student 
She deems it most important, also, that a singer be in good 
health physically and in a peaceful state of mind. She 
does not hold, as is often maintained, that a singer must have 
experienced a great sorrow to be able to put feeling int 
the voice, and play upon the heartstrings of her listeners 
“And hear this!” she continued, raising her 
pulsive gesture, “Do not come to me for lessons just after 
an-unhappv love affair. The voice is in no condition ta 
receive training then.” A. G 


hand in im 


Impressions of Melville-Liszniewska 


Marguerite Melville-Liszniewska, who conducted a large 
and interesting master class in piano at the Cincinnati Con 


servatory of Music during June and July, is all American, 
a native of New York City. Her remarkable talent was 
discovered early and she was sent abroad to study, first in 
ferlin and later in Vienna, where she spent years with 
Leschetizky, becoming his assistant teacher. Harold Bauer 
has been quoted as saving that Leschetizky had several 


assistant teachers, but Melville was the most brilliant of 
them all. In Vienna she met and married Dr. Karol Lisz 
niewzki 


American instincts 
has a most 
lively 


And so to her students here she brings 
and an understanding of American pupils. She 
charming personality, plenty of American “pep,” a 
fancy and a keen sense of humor 

She is a brilliant and highly educated woman, devoting 
much time to writing and lecturing, as well as teaching and 
concertizing. Her lectures to the class on the Principles of 
‘Piano Playine have been gems of thought and expert 
knowledge. There were some half dozen or more pupils 
in her master class who had studied abroad in Berlin and 
Paris, and two who studied in Vienna with Leschetizky him 
self. One of these, Gertrude Horn Cregor. of Indianapolis, 
says that Mme. Liszniewska has all the Leschetizky traditions 
and lives up to them. She teaches like him, quoting his 
remarks with even his inflections. 

“Sometimes I instinctively expect the explosions from het 
that always followed certain types of playing before him; 
but no, she restrains herself, placing her finger on the point 
of difficulty, and correcting with calmness 

“In the master class,” continued Mrs. Cregor, “T see her 
giving the fine things that cost me many a dollar and hour 
of discourage ment and loneliness across the sea to receive.” 

Her criticisms were always constructive, never destructive 
Another pupil in the class remarked, “She pulls down the 
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clouds from heaven, and the rainbow, and shows you how 
they are made.” 
She insisted upon impeccable 


pupil how to secure a tone 


then taught the 
beautiful, and an 


technic; 
round and 


interpretation which, she insisted, must allow the spirit of 
the composition to shine through A. G, 
Suit Against Wolfsohn Bureau 
Victor M. Martin, assignee of a claim held by Edith 
Mason Polacco, the Chicago Civic Opera prima donna, 
under an attachment signed by Justice Churchill and served 


by Deputy Sheriff Ressler, attached the Wolfsohn Musical 

Bureau on Thursday of last week for $12,000. Miss Ma 

son’s claim is based on alleged failure on the part of the 

Bureau to fulfill the terms of its contract with her for con 

certs, 

Harrolds, Father and | Daughter, for 
drome 


Orville Harrold, whose singing at the Metropolitan Opera 
for many past has been one of the delights for 


Hippo- 


seasons 


those who admire artistic work, with his daughter Patty 
Harrold, the star of Irene, will appear jointly in public for 
the first time as a feature of the bill when the Hippodrome 
reopens on August 25 


Max Jacobs Reopens Studio 


Max Jacobs, violinist and conductor, returned to 
York after a six weeks’ tour through Pennsylvania, 
ducting his newly organized New York Chamber Symphony, 
and resumed instruction at his studios 


New 
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ABOUT INTONATION 


By Frank Patterson 


Copyrighted, 1924, by the 


It is now a pretty universally adopted theory that our 
music-scales have for their basis the series of overtones 
which are known to sound with greater or less clarity or 
irregularity along with every musical tone. It has been 
proved that the color of an instrument depends upon these 
upper partials or overtones. No instrument has the entire 
series, all of equal strength, Some instruments appear to 
have broken series, others series of very irregular force and 
power. ee: 

In a practical way these overtones are familiar to most 
musicians. The violinist finds them in the use of harmonics, 
The player on wood-winds finds them in the overblow. The 
horn and trumpet player finds them in the natural scale. 
They are, simply stated, multiples of the basic or fundamental 
tone. That is, if the fundamental tone has 100 vibrations 
per second its octave will have twice the number, 200; its 
twelfth (i. ¢. octave plus fifth) will have three times the 
number, 300; its second octave will have 400; its third 
above this second octave will have 500; its fifth, 600; its 
seventh, 700; its third octave twice the second octave, 800; 
the next note, known in musical terms as the ninth, 900, ete. 

his will be found on the violin or cello string in the 
playing of harmonics, the division of the string in the middle 
giving the octave, the division at a third of its length giving 
the fifth above this octave, the division at a fourth of its 
length giving the next higher octave, and so on. And if we 
set these proportions together in an upper octave where 
they will all be included, we get the following chromatic 
scale: C-16, C sharp (or D flat)-17, D-18, D sharp (or 
f flat)-19, E-20, F-22, F sharp (or G flat)-23, G-24, 
G sharp (or A flat)-25, A-26, B flat (or A sharp)-28, B 
natural-30 

These are the smallest proportions that are to be discov- 
ered ior the chromatic scale; that is to say, proportions 
without fractions, made by multiplying the unit by a small 
number, It will be seen that some of them, as already 
pointed out, are reducible to still smaller proportions. That 
is, the proportion of the fifth is 2 : 3 (multiplied here by 8, 
making it 16 : 24), the proportion of the major third is 
4: 5 (multiplied here by 4, making it 16 : 20), and so on 
for the other small numbers; but some of the proportions 
are not reducible to smaller terms. Where such indivisible 
numbers as 17 (D flat), 19 (D sharp), 23 (F sharp), 
appear they obviously cannot be made smaller than they are. 

That means that these notes have 17, 19 or 23 times the 
number of vibrations in the fundamental tone, and that if 
we assumed that fundamental tone to be the lowest C on 
the piano we would find our full chromatic scale of over- 
tones in the soprano octave (or trumpet octave) beginning 
on the C that les in the third space of the treble clef. 

We discover, also, certain other things about this scale. 
First, the lowest harmonies will lie very far down in it, 
the fifth first with a proportion between its notes of 2 : 3; 
the major third next with a proportion of 4 : 5; two minor 
thirds next with proportions, E-G 5 : 6, G-B flat = 6: 7, 
and so on, 

And this brings us to another puzzling thing about it: 
the fact that only the earlier, or lower, intervals are fixed. 
For we find here two distinct tunings of the minor third 
with proportions 5 : 6 and 6 : 7 respectively. And if we 
continue further up the scale we find a whole series of 
varied tunings which must make us wonder “what our ears 
will stand.” For if we examine the proportionate intervals 
in this series we must realize that they are, apparently, un- 
suited to harmony ; for the fifths, C sharp-G sharp (17 : 25), 
D-A (18 : 26 or 9 : 13), D sharp-A sharp (19 : 28), F-C 
(11 16), F sharp-C sharp (23 : 34), G sharp-D sharp 
(25 : 38), A-E (13 : 20), B flat-F (7 : 11), B-F sharp 
(15 : 23), are not real fifths at all, as the fifth is 2 : 3, 
and none of these figures can be reduced to any such pro- 
portion, And we discover that the other intervals are just 
as (apparently) incorrect, actually all of them being, ap- 
parently, out of tune. 

I say “apparently” because we are here dealing with a 
law of nature in its relationship with art, and we do not 
actually know what is right and what is not right. We do 
know, however, that tunings that are in tune by the natural 
laws of small proportions sound far smoother to the average 
ear than any other tunings, and we may, therefore, reason- 
ably assume that the human ear measures intervals by these 
small proportions, and that, as Helmholtz pointed out, the 
disagreeable nature of dissonant or out-of-tune intervals 
arises from the clash of vibrations. 

This is better understood by considering what we actually 
hear. Take, for instance, the octave! If we compare its 
effects with the strokes of two pencils on the table, one 
striking twice as fast as the other, and every second stroke 
being struck together, we get an exact picture of the beat- 
ing of air waves on the ear. Why it should be disagreeable 
for the strokes not to come together, but to be altogether 
irregular, is something we cannot guess unless it is because 
our marvellous brains actually count the strokes, and we 
resent the fact that the strokes beat against the ear in such 
confusion that it becomes impossible to count them. There 
are several reasons why we should assume this to be the 
case. The first is, that if the notes are not musical but just 
the sounds of nature or of our own activities, street sounds, 
machines, ete., the discord does not annoy us, because we 
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are not trying to count its vibrations. The second reason 
is found in the very evident, and tiresome, irritating, efforts 
we make to “understand” the harmonies (discords) of the 
modernists, 

Of course, for practical purposes there can be but one 
scale (for the present, at least), the so-called “tempered” 
scale where all of the notes are equally out of tune, and 
there are no perfect intervals except the octaves. The 
out-of-tuneness is slight, and uniform, and our brains do 
not resent the effort to tune each interval and chord cor- 
rectly as we hear it. 

But what is correct? That brings us to some very curious 
observations and problems. The first and simplest is the 
passage, common enough, from the tonic to the sub-domi- 
nant, dominant-seventh and back to the tonic. Nothing 
could appear more simple, and yet when we come to calcu- 
late vibrations we find either that some notes must be out 
of tune, or that some notes must slide—which appears con- 
trary to common practice. A few figures will show what 
is meant. 

The tonic harmony, with proportions 2 : 3 for the fifth, 
and 4 : 5 for the third, gives us (using even numbers for 
convenience) 400, 500 and 600 vibrations per second. We 
will call these notes F, A, C. Then F is the one note that 
is also found in the sub-dominant, and the figures will be, 


. 
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at the same proportions, 2 : 3 for the fifth, and 4 : 5 for 
the third: B flat = 266.6 (plus) and D = 333.3 (plus). 

Passing now to the dominant-seventh harmony, we find 
that there is a common note, B flat, the root of the sub- 
dominant, the seventh of the dominant-seventh, The domi- 
nant-seventh has the following proportions: 4-5-6-7. 
And calculating back from the B flat, 266.6 (or its upper 
octave, 533.3), we get: C = 609.4—and need calculate no 
farther, for it is obvious that we have arrived back at a C 
which is not the same as the C in our original tonic triad. 
From 600 vibrations we have passed to 609.4 (plus)—just 
about a quatter of a semitone. 

This experiment can be tried from a somewhat different 
angle on the violin. Taking F on the D string as root of 
the F major triad and getting it correctly in tune with the 
open A, and then, being careful not to let the finger move, 
playing this same F with the open G, thinking of it as the 
seventh of the dominant-seventh in the key of C. It will 
be found that this seventh is much lower, the figures being 
proportionally as follows: F 400, A 500, G (a ninth lower) 
222.2, F (a seventh higher) 388.8, giving a difference be- 
tween the two tunings of F of about 11 vibrations—again 
about a quarter of a semitone. This is far more than the 
very slight incorrectness of tuning which results from 
dividing the error equally between all of the notes of the 
octave as it is in tempered intonation. 

It may be well to explain, though the fact is familiar to 
most musicians, that the tuning of perfect fifths through 
the scale: C, G, D, A, E, B, F sharp, C sharp, G sharp, 
D sharp, A sharp, E sharp, B sharp, gives this final B sharp, 
which should be C, a different tuning from the original ‘o 
In equal temperament this difference is distributed among 
all of the intervals. But unaccompanied choruses do not 
sing the tempered scale. They tune their voices to each 
other, and, wherever there is a long sustained chord, slip 
into perfect tune. Suppose, then, that they have four long- 
sustained chords: tonic, sub-dominant, dominant, tonic; are 
we to suppose that they actually change their key and arrive 
back at a different tonic from that of the start? Or are we 
to suppose that they will sing some of the chords out of 
tune? Or are we to suppose that they will slide the fifth 
of the sub-dominant down to the sub-minor dominant-sev- 
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enth? Or are we to suppose that the progression is in- 
correct and ought not to be written at all? ; 

Of course, one may say with a good deal of truth that it 
makes no difference, all this theory, and that this is a purely 
academic discussion with no practical application. But 
there is just the possibility of bringing theory and practice 
together and of learning a little of what may be practically 
applied even from the most academic discussion. And— 
anyhow—it is interesting ! 

There is no very good argument against the slide. Choral 
bodies do always slide—or almost always. And no one 
especially suffers from that sort of inaccuracy. The public 
is not aware of it. The chorus does not know it until 
someone strikes a note on piano or tuning fork. And only 
the unfortunate possessor of absolute pitch would be 
troubled by it. 

But where there is one possessed of absolute pitch there 
are thousands upon thousands who do not know whether 
each note and chord as it is touched is in perfect tune. 
And these thousands get the greatest delight from correct 
singing. They are charmed, without knowing why, with 
the wonderful sonority of perfect intonation as opposed to 
tempered intonation. And it is possible to argue that un- 
accompanied choruses should sing in true intonation (not 
tempered) and that if they came out at the end with the 
same pitch as at the beginning they would be wrong, and 
few compositions are so written that, if the chords are all 
perfectly tuned, the final tonic will be the same as that at 
the beginning. 

That is one possible argument. Another possible argu- 
ment is that all of those chords that would interfere with 
perfect intonation with relation with the key note are merely 
passing harmonies, and that their characteristic passing 
color will be only properly felt if they are somewhat dis- 
sonant, just as a suspension is most effective when it is 
dissonant. 

This accords far better with nature than the other theory. 
For the nature of music is most closely associated with the 
passing note. All melody is that, and if we begin to ques- 
tion tuning, the first question that arises is, the correct 
tuning of melodic passing notes. For instance, D between 
C and E of the tonic chord, F between E and G, A and B 
between G and C, all of the tonic chord. And how are the 
chromatic notes to be tuned? Just half way between the 
diatonic notes? Or according to the overtones? 

The only probable answer is that these notes must, in- 
deed, be simply placed somewhere between the others, Then, 
if there are two non-harmonic passing notes at once, they 
will probably agree with each other, having about the same 
proportions as the intervals with which they are associated. 
Thus the interval C-E, 4 : 5, if raised to D flat-F, will not 
be 17 : 22, as in our overtone scale, but will remain an 
exact major third, 4 : 5, and if it went on up to D-F sharp, 
the C remaining in the bass, we would tune into a correct 
dominant seventh of G and resolve to a G that would be 
an exact fifth above our original C. 

As I have pointed out in one of my books (The Perfect 
Modernist), there are a very great many more passing 
chords than is generally stated in most harmony instruction 
books. For the sake of simplicity most teachers call a 
chord a chord and let it go at that. They consider that 
counterpoint will come in good time and that the student 
will easily unlearn what is incorrect or questionable. But 
the melodic theory of harmony such as I have developed 
apphes itself much more easily to these problems of in- 
tonation, and calls, in fact, the sub-dominant generally a4 
passing chord when it is followed by the dominant, and 
very frequently a passing seventh (altered dominant), in- 
stead of the triad, F-A-C, the seventh, D-F-A-C. 

The more strictly chromatic becomes our harmony, the 
more possibility will there be of perfect tuning without any 
necessity of slides from one pitch to another. For in 
modern chromatic harmony there are many passing notes. 
It is largely contrapuntal. A solid tonality is not felt. In 
unaccompanied choral singing, key-pitch becomes a matter 
of no importance, and the feeling of many melodies weav- 
ing in and out in a complex tapestry of vivid color is so 
strong that a harmonic background is nearly forgotten. 

This being the case, one may pass from almost any chord 
to almost any other chord, provided only ‘that certain of 
the notes are felt to be melodic. The overtone scale is lost 
entirely except in the sense that each third or fifth is tuned 
correctly, if it is harmonic, treated as a mere passing note 
if it is melodic. In such writing small proportions are the 
rule, and small intervals. We may talk glibly of the dimin- 
ished seventh chord, for instance, with its proportionate 
intervals of 10-12-14-17, lying high up in the overtone 
series. But the chances are that these notes will have a 
simpler proportion and the distant 17 be a mere passing 
note without harmonic significance. 

Certain it is that such notes as this minor ninth have so 
strong a trend towards resolution that one can scarcely 
believe that they belong to any acceptable overtone series, 
If they were played weakly in a high upper octave they 
might have, but, lowered into the harmonic aria, they sound 
like melodic passing notes. And though they make har- 
mony, so do many other melodic passing notes, especially 
the frequent dissonant suspensions, so lovely because so 
clearly melodic, 

It will be argued that this diminished seventh, or domi- 
nant minor ninth, is one of the softest of all chords. So it 
is, but it is scarcely softer than such a chord as, for in- 
stance, C-E-G-A, which defies reduction to small propor- 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Springfield, Massachusetts 





FREDERICK ALBERT Hoscuke, Director. 


Mr. Hoscuke is well known throughout the professional world 
His works number some fifty opus numbers, among 
which are many for piano solo, but his reputation of being one of the 
foremost writers rests upon the merits of his larger works for or- 
chestra, piano and orchestra, chamber-music combinations, etc. 
Mr. Hoschke teaches improvisation and advanced orchestration. 


Mog. FRIeEDA SIEMENS, as head of the piano 
department, is an artist whose record is an un- 
interrupted series of triumphs in Europe and 
America. Her first study was with Wilhelm 
Leipholz at the Klindworth-Scharwenka Con- 
servatory in Berlin. At the age of twelve she 
toured America with Victor Herbert and his 
orchestra, afterward returning to Europe to 
continue study with Clara Schumann, and after 
the death of Mme. Schumann, with Ernst 
Engesser. Mme. Siemens has appeared as 
soloist with nearly every important orchestra 
and chamber-music organization in Europe and 
America. Her department is augmented by 
several most competent assistants, 


Mr. Hans Letz, founder of the famous 
Letz Quartet, is widely known, both on account 
of his former connection as concertmaster of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra, and also because 
of his solo appearances with leading orchestras 
in New York, Boston, Chicago, Pittsburgh, Cin- 
cinnati and Philadelphia. Pupil of Joachim 
and teacher of great experience, Mr. Letz’ ad- 
dition to the faculty assures the student of the 
best possible instruction in violin playing. 


Mr. Horace Britt, of the Letz Quartet, 
teaches violoncello playing, instrumental accom- 
panying, chamber-music ensemble and orchestral 
classes. Mr. Britt was born in Antwerp, Bel- 
gium, of Belgian parents. His student days 
were passed in Paris, where he entered the Con- 
servatoire Nationale as a pupil of Jules Delsart 
on the ’cello and of Albert Lavignac in harmony. 
He graduated at the surprisingly early age of 
fourteen, and notwithstanding his extreme 
youth, won the first prize for violoncello playing. 


Soton ALBERTI heads the department of 
vocal accompanying, coaching, and grand opera. 
He has coached and accompanied many of the 
best-known singers on the present-day concert 
stage in operatic roles and song repertoire. He 
appeared often as assisting artist with prominent 
Metropolitan Opera House singers, has pro- 
duced and conducted a long list of operas with 
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with internationally known faculty affording 
the highest class instruction in musical and 
kindred arts and an atmosphere adequate 
to the most artistic results 


uses and endorses 


Paldwin 


exclusively 


Homer, Rappold, Whitehill, Scott, etc., and 
has also been associate artist and accompanist 
for many instrumental soloists. 


FLEEDA NEWTON ALBERTI has charge of 
the voice-production department. She is an 
artist of genuine dramatic interpretative powers 
and possesses a voice of great warmth, has met 
with great successes in concert and in opera 
roles, and is most generally fitted for her re- 
sponsible task. 


Mr. G. ACKLEY BRrRoweER has undisputed 
ability to direct the theory and composition 
department, which is regarded by the Institute 
as one of the most important to the proper pur- 
suit of the study of music—the knowledge of the 
underlying principles of the art—and upon the 
excellence of which department it lays particu- 
lar stress. 


Mme. YVONNE BEAUREGARD'S reputation 
and success is the teaching of elementary and 
intermediate piano, the result of a number of 
years of training under Mme. Siemens and 
association with her as preparatory teacher to 
the latter’s advanced classes. The elementary 
and intermediate piano departments are under 
the personal direction of Mme. Beauregard. 


Mr. JAMes F. Knox has charge of the ele- 
mentary violin department. He was a pupil 
of Sevcik, and is a soloist and teacher of unusual 
merit. Mr. Knox has appeared in public per- 
formances since he was very young and when a 
mere boy attracted the attention of Walter 
Damrosch, who at that time predicted a bril- 
liant future for him, which has been fully sub- 
stantiated by his more recent successes. 


Mr. Howard P. GAnsTIER heads the de- 
partment of expression and dramatics. His 
unusual experience not only in the teaching of 
these subjects, but his practical stage and pro- 
duction work fit him exceptionally well for these 
departments. Some of his stage settings and 
designs have been extensively employed in 
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greatest artists 





Presented the following in America: 

Adelina Patti, Lilli Lehmann, August Wil- 
helmj, Rafael Joseffy, Giuseppe Cam- 
panari, Ernestine Schumann-Heink, Mar- 
cella Sembrich, Italo Campanini, Olive 
Fremstad, Maud Powell, Emma Eames, 
Clara Butt, Anton Seidl, Henry J. Wood, 
Gustav Mahler, Serge Rachmaninoff, Rich- 
ard Strauss, Leopold Auer, Vladimir De 
Pachmann, Benno Moiseiwitsch, Fannie 
Bloomfield-Zeisler, Teresa Carreno, Her- 
bert Witherspoon, Jacques Thibaud, 
Mischa Elman, Fritz Kreisler, Evan Wil- 
liams, Jean Gerardy, Pablo Casals, Efrem 
Zimbalist, Pasquale Amato, Enrico Caruso, 
Titta Ruffo, Alma Gluck, Luisa Tetrazzini, 
John McCormack, Frieda Hempel, Sophie 
Braslau, Sigrid Onegin, Claire Dux, Hipo- 
lito Lazaro, Elena Gerhardt, Lillian Blau- 
velt, Victor Herbert. 
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for 1924-1925 
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Rosenthal’s Wit 


Rosenthal has visited us once more, to returm next season. 
A new generation has marveled at his playing and retold 
again his witticisms. Famed almost as much for his wit 
as for his playing, as a Chicago critic observed, he has left 
behind him a trail of stories, anecdotes and famous remarks 
that will go with the small talk of another generation. 

Of a well known conductor he did not often speak, but he 
played with this man as soloist with his orchestra. The 
next day somebody said to Mr. Rosenthal; “You seemed 
on friendly terms with Mr. So-and-So, I saw you walking 
off the stage together.” “Yes,” snapped Moriz, “and that 
was the only time we were together.” 

And of a pianist in whose antechamber he had to wait 
it is related that the pianist came out and excused himself. 
“I am sorry, Mr. Rosenthal, I kept you waiting. I was 
playing Chopin’s Minute Waltz.” “I don’t mind at all,” 
was Rosenthal’s reply. “I spent a very pleasant quarter of 
an hour listening to it.” 

One of the last of many discussions Mr. Rosenthal en- 
tered was his insistence, to whomever he met, that he did 
not belong to “the older generation.” “What is youth and 
what is old age?” For the answer he says, “I turn to my 
favorite philosopher, namely, myself. I have long ago 
adopted this definition: A man is young when a lady can 
make him happy or unhappy. He enters middle age—the 
age of ‘bon vivant'—when a lady can make him happy, but 
not unhappy. He is old and gone when a lady can make 
him neither happy nor unhappy. Well, I am still young.” 

Rosenthal himself loves to tell stories upon his colleagues. 
Somebody was extolling the virtues of a certain pianist 
well in the public eye and happened to mention the virtuoso’s 
also well known temperamental personal representative and 
press agent. “Yes,” commented Rosenthal, “between the 
agent's musicianship and the pianist’s business ability, they 
ought to make out very well.” 

Another well known pianist once sat in the front row at 
a Rosenthal concert and never applauded. Mr. Rosenthal 
noticed it and kept looking at him. It happened to be this 
pianist’s custom never to applaud and he did not want to 
break the rule upon this occasion and thus give Rosenthal 
the satisfaction, so he sent word to Rosenthal during the 
intermission that he could not applaud because his hands 
were stiff. “Tell Mr. X,” answered Rosenthal, “that it is 
all right. His hands are always stiff.” 


Salmond for Coast 


Felix Salmond, the English cellist, who is now spending 
the summer in Massachusetts, resting in preparation for a 
busy season, will make his first tour to the Pacific Coast 
this fall. Mr. Salmond interrupted his vacation in July to 
play for a society concert and benefit in Portland, Me., but 
aside from that he has spent his time playing golf and in 
preparation for his coming season’s programs, _ . 

Mr. Salmond’s tour of the Pacific Coast will be his first 
visit to California and the Canadian Northwest. He will 
leave New York early in November and appear in the Los 
Angeles Auditorium Series, November 17. He will then 
start north and appear with the San Francisco Chamber 
Music Society and for several other engagements along the 
Pacific Coast, and later in December go to Vancouver and 
Victoria in British Columbia. Mr. Salmond’s English repu- 
tation has reached to California and the. Far Western 
United States, but he is particularly anticipated in Western 
Canada, which he never as yet has visited. Since he is a 
Briton and an English citizen, and also because there are a 
number of Mr. Salmond’s friends who knew and admired 
him in London who are now living in British Columbia and 
have written to him expressing their enthusiasm for his 
proposed tour, a more than cordial welcome awaits him in 
Vancouver and Victoria, where he expects to meet many of 
his old friends and countrymen. 


Heifetz Back From Europe With Novelties 
Jascha Heifetz came back from Europe with half a 
trunkful of new music, which he is now culling over for 
additions to his repertory and novelties for the season's 
programs. Such alluring names as Mouret, Ducasse, 
Destouches, Milhaud, Clerambault, Fairchild, Ravel and 
Poulinque are on the title pages, to say nothing of some 
unfamiliar things by Debussy and Lili Boulanger. The 
violinist is busy with these at his Narragansett Pier sum- 
mer home. Isidor Achron, his accompanist of last sea- 
son, is with him and will act in the capacity again this 
year. Two or three recent compositions by his brother, 
Joseph Achron, will find their way into the Heifetz con- 
certs as in the past. Incidentally, the composer is ex- 
pected in America this winter. Along with the new music, 
various acquisitions to his wardrobe and a great number 
of old books for his library, Mr. Heifetz brought back two 
novel gramophones, the first ever seen here so far as is 
known, They are trade-marked Peter Pan and are no 
larger than a kodak and almost as light. When opened, 
they reveal the cleverest sort of demountable and _ col- 
lapsible parts that can be put together in a moment, mak- 
ing a thoroughly practical machine that will play the largest 
sized records. 


Hansen to Play in Germany 

Cecilia Hansen will remain in Bad Landeck, Silesia, 
where she has been spending the summer, until about Sep- 
tember 10. She will then make a tour of the principal 
cities of Germany, giving concerts in Berlin, Hamburg, 
Breslau, Frankfurt and Munich. In Frankfurt, Miss Han- 
sen will play the Beethoven concerto with orchestra in one 
of the famous Museum concerts. She will then go to Paris, 
expecting to arrive there about October 10, and sailing for 
the United States soon afterward. Her first appearance in 
New York will be with the New York Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, November 6 and 7. 


Chamlee to Open Tour on Pacific Coast 


Mario Chamlee will be one of the first artists to begin 
the 1924-1925 concert season, as he will open his tour on 
the Pacific Coast early in September. His engagements 
in the Far West early in the fall include: Seattle, Wash., 
September 26; Portland, Ore., September 29; Oakland, 


Cal., October 3; Reno, Nev., October 6; Stockton, Cal., 
October 8: : Claremont, Cal., October 10; Redonda Beach, 
Cal., October 13; Long Beach, Cal., October 14, and Los 
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snapped in Sunny Italy, where the well known tenor is 
coaching this summer. 





Angeles on October 16 and 18. An unusual feature of this 
tour is that these are all recitals, and, to make it more 
difficult for Mr, Chamlee, his two Los Angeles programs 
must be entirely different and furthermore they must be 
different from the programs he gave in Los Angeles last 
year. This is not hard for a tenor such as Mr. Chamlee 
whose repertory is unusually large, but it has meant more 
work for him in preparation for this tour so early in the 
season, Mr, Chamlee is then coming East and will sing in 
Rochester, N. Y., on October 23. 


Mabel Garrison for Orient 


When an artist becomes as popular with the great Ameri- 
can music loving public as Mabel Garrison, it simply seems 
impossible for her to have any rest even during the heated 
summer months. About the middle of June, Miss Garrison 
as is her usual custom, went up to her summer home at 
Valois, N. Y., in the Catskills, to have a good summer’s 
rest. Hardly had she reached there before her managers 
sent her word of her engagement as the special feature 
attraction of the Bangor Festival early in October, and 
immediately after was to follow a three days’ engagement 
with the Worcester Festival. This, of course, meant seri 
ous thought and work on the programs to be done at these 
important festivals. Hardly had this matter been settled 
in her mind when word came that she was wanted by the 
chief impresario of the Far East, who has managed the 
tours through China and Japan of some of the world’s 
greatest artists. One of the most important decisions in 
her life, Miss Garrison suddenly discovered, had to be made 
in a very short time. But this popular soprano does not 
need a long time in which to make up her mind. Within 
a few days she had decided to make the long journey and 
had signed the contract to appear in thirty concerts in 
China, Japan and the Orient, beginning the first of next 
April and immediately following a strenuous tour of the 
Pacific Coast. With a busy concert season ahead of her, 
Miss Garrison found that she would have no time to make 
plans for this long trip, but would have to spend the sum- 
mer upon the numerous preparations necessary for a tour 
of the Orient. Rest and quiet, even in the dull summer 
months when most other artists are enjoying a peaceful 
vacation, is an unknown pleasure in the life of this popular 
American artist. 





Brailowsky Now in South America 


Reputed to be one of the greatest of all the present day 
interpreters of Chopin, Alexander Brailowsky, Russian 
pianist, who has been scoring a veritable sensation in Paris, 
will make his American debut in New York City early 
next November. During the past season he gave thirteen 
consecutive recitals in Paris and always to houses that 
were absolutely sold out. During the present summer he 
is making an extensive tour of South America, his sec- 
ond visit to the Southern hemisphere, and will come di- 
rectly from there to New York, where his managers have 
already arranged a series of four consecutive debut re- 
citals for him in as many weeks. 


Karsavina’s Debut, November 1 

Thamar Karsavina will make her American debut in 
New York City at Carnegie Hall on Saturday afternoon 
November 1. She was originally engaged for the first 
American tour of the Diaghileff Ballet with Nijinsky, but 
illness prevented her from coming to America at that time. 
Since then she has been repeatedly besieged with offers 
to tour America, all of which she has refused until finally 
she decided to come this fall. This will be the first oppor- 
tunity to see this latest of the great Russian dancers, when 
she appears at Carnegie Hall on the afternoon of Satur- 
day, November 1. 


Ivogun’s Re-Engagements 


Maria Ivogun has been honored by two unusual reén- 
gagements. She has been reéngaged for the coming season 
to sing at the Bagby Musicales at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York City, and the Kinsolving Morning Musicales at 
the Blackstone Hotel in Chicago. 
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THE PENDULUM 
By ANIL DEER 











“Tick-tock, tick-tock,” murmured grandfather’s old clock 
in the broad old hall, listening, as was its custom, to the 
brisk chatter of voices in the drawing-room. “Tick- tock,” 
the usual topics of the day; calories, 
bobbed-hair, the moral decadence of 
modern youth and of modern music. 

On how few calories one may 
subsist and attain the desired slen- 
derness, the Old Master is right, he 
said, “a mixed diet and leave the 
table while still hungry.” 

“Bobbed-hair—a phase of today— 
for years many women have desired 
short hair, but, feared to combat the 
slaver, ‘Fashion’; now having more 
freedom they can indulge in personal 
preference; some bob to follow the 
crowd—forgetting any sheep can 
follow, it takes brains to lead—a 
bright ray of hope for the subjugation of the slaver is that 
many of the younger girls are bobbing or not as pleases 
them. Tick-tock, that shows progress. 

Moral decadence of the young? That is not proven. 
All are in a state of evolution. Some are morally weak; 
there have been those in every generation; today there are 
more people in the world; more good and more weak. 

Some girls smoke and drink; that hurts if the girl be 
yours; yet who tan judge infallibly the right or wrong? 
That girl may give her life to save some child from death, 
plucking him back with nicotine stained fingers. Or, she 
may give dearer than life to support some helpless de- 
pendent. Who may judge? 

My pendulum swings back and forth, first to the right 
and then to the left, each time returning to dead center; 
so with humanity, they swing from one extreme to another, 
but, all is governed by the mainspring of human endeavor 
turning the wheels of progress. The hands ever move for- 
ward. 

See! on my pendulum a little lead bar, that regulates the 
action. Slow or fast, depends on that, it must be adjusted 
to a nicety if it is to keep correct time; so with people. 
Some hurry and others lag in the march of time, yet all 
are moving. The main trouble is, one and all try to adjust 
the regulator on the other fellow’s clock, forgetting they 
are but apprentices, the Master Watch- Maker is the pers 
One for the task. 

“Tick-tock!” What is the matter with modern music? 
Evolution—entering a new era—babe as it is it can only 
speak baby prattle. You do not expect an eight months’ 
babe to spout Latin; the new school is of that age, relatively. 
As the babe begins with the easiest of vowels and consonants, 
constantly reiterating them, uttering meaningless babble of 
sound—all practice for true enunciation later—so the 
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majority of modern compositions ; all are infants, but, most 
promising prodigies. 

The musician of today, as a loving parent, must coddle 
and nurse the rapidly growing child, nurture him well, 
then eventually he shali mature healthy robust manhood, 
may even attain the presidency. Who knows? 

Tick-tock, tick-tock, tick-tock, believe I am running down. 
Why, of course, today is Tuesday, time to rewind me, hope 
the Master does not forget. No, there he comes, dependable 
as ever. Tick-tock, tick-tock, hurrah! I am set for an- 
other eight days, neither fast nor slow, ever marking off 
progressive, and therefore, happy hours. Tick-tock, tick- 
tock, 


Leon Sampaix’s Ithaca Classes Still Active 


Leon Sampaix, concert artist and director of piano at 
the Ithaca Conservatory of Music, has continued teaching 
through the months of June, 
July and August, with an ex- 
ceptionally large class from all 
over the United States in at- 
tendance. 

The accompanying picture 
shows the artist-teacher in the 
act of illustrating a point in one 
of his piano _ interpretation 
classes. 

Leon Sampaix, 
compatriot of the celebrated 
violinist, Cesar Thomson, also 
a master teacher at the Ithaca 
Conservatory of Music, was 
for a number of years con- 
nected with the faculty of the 
pianoforte department of the 
Royal Conservatory of Liége, 
Belgium. 

Mr. Sampaix’s ability as an 
artist has been recognized in 
extended concert tours in both 
Europe and America, having 
been associated with the greatest 


who is a 
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LEON SAMPAIX’S CLASS IN PIANO INTERPRETATION AT THE 


CONSERVATORY OF 
Mildred Mathews, 
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in concert at Columbia University, New York, as a mem- 
ber of a quartet which also included Idelle Patterson, $0- 
prano; Alma Beck, contralto, and Norman Jollif, bass- 
baritone. 


Oskenonton Visits His Fellow Redmen 


Mohawk baritone, has exchanged the 
beauties of the Maine woods, where it has been his custom 
to join the class of Joseph Regneas, for a visit to his 
red brothers in Arizona and New Mexico, for the purpose 
of finding new material for his repertory of Indian themes. 
His sensational success in England last year has resulted in 
an extensive tour having been booked for the coming win- 
ter, and the Chief, like the white singers, felt the need of 
an extended repertory, for until now his Indian songs have 
been mainly those of the Mohawks. Travelling on a burro’s 
back from tribe to tribe, he writes that he was cordially 
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artists and orchestras of the Left to right: (seated) ( 
day. Music critics have been Waverly, Pa.; Rena G. Pavitt, Shenandoah, Pa.; Hdith Kimple, Ithaca, N, Y.; 
unanimous in declaring him one Marjorie Kennedy, Elmira, N. Y.; Helen Novotany, Schenectady, N. Y.; (standing) 


of the most authoritative inter- 
preters of classical musical 
literature before the American 
public today. 

Already a large number of 
students have registered to 
begin work with Mr. Sampaix September 25, 
classes at the Ithaca Conservatory meet for the 


Arthur Kraft in Watervale, Mich. 


ington, Pa.; 


Allentown, 


when the 
first time 


Arthur Kraft, tenor, is now in Watervale, Mich., where 
he is conducting a class in voice culture. He will return 
to New York about October’ 1. During July Mr. Kraft 


had two appearances in Danbury, Conn., and three on the 
Steel Pier, Atlantic City. There also was an appearance 


Betty Carrington, Brooklyn; Frances Manning, 
Evelyn Speakman, Harrisburg, Ia.; 
Gladys Stewart, Canisteo, N. Y.; 
Pa.; Katheryn Kline, 
Grace Stillwell, 


Thelma Roberts, Slat 
Scotia, N. Y¥ 
Naomi Schuler, 
Toledo, Ohio; 

Tea 


Tulsa, Okla. ; 
Stanley Lansing, 
Ralph Jones, Wilkes Barre, Pa.; 

Trevorton, Pa.; Louise Tewksbury, 
Ithaca, N. Y.; Georgia Castlebury, Vernon, 
received by the Hopis and Navajos, who were much pleased 
travelled thousands of 


that a fellow Indian should have 
miles to see them. At the Santa Fe Festival on September 
1, 2 and 3, Oskenonton and Tsianina will be the soloists. 


3,000 Indians will gather for the Ceremonial dances 

Oskenonton, after lengthy dissertation of the beauties and 
interests of the country through which he is travelling, con 
his missive to his renowned instructor, with the 
“But me for the Maine Woods!” 
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Erna Cavelle’s Notable Career 


An artist who is winning really deserved popularity is 
Erna Cavelle, dramatic soprano. This young singer is 
unusually ble “ssed in possessing the combination of qualities 
needed to make any lasting impression in the musical world. 
To nature's gift of a beautiful voice, commanding presence, 
and artistic temperament, Miss Cavelle has added the cul 
ture derived from thorough and persistent scholarship. 

Among Miss Cavelle’s activities the past two 

iglit be mentioned a three months’ engagement in Atlantic 

City as recitalist and director of the Ampico concerts, While 
in Atlantic City Miss Cavelle also sang at many of the 
leading hotels. Commenting on one of her appearances, 
the Ventnor News (Atlantic City) said: “Miss Cavelle 
possesses a voice of pure quality and loveliness, which she 
uses with consummate skill, The clarity of its timbre, cou- 
pled with her graceful delivery and perfect enunciation, gave 
great pleasure to a large audience and made her appearance 
noteworthy. In the aria, Voi lo sapete, from Mascagni’s 
Cavalleria Rusticana, she scored the biggest hit of the eve- 
ning. Miss Cavelle is more than a vocalist; she is a woman 
singing with heart, soul and personality.” 

During the past season Miss Cavelle has combined teach- 
ing and concert giving, having taught at the State College 
of Washington in addition to appearing in a number of 
concerts. When Miss Cavelle sang with the Spokane Sym- 
ohh ny Orchestra, the Review said: “She was popular with 
her audience and heartily applauded. She has a voice of 
sweetness and sings always with good taste.” 

After Miss Cavelle’s recital in Portland the Oregonian 
comment was as follows: “An extremely interesting recital 
was given by Erna Cavelle, who has a lovely voice, flexible 
and full of warmth. In technical equipment as in originality 
she stands out as being unusually well worth while. She 
has personal charm, good looks and ease of manner and 
technic. Her program showed versatility and she caught 
the mood of her song whatever it was and delivered it 
casily to her audience. She has all the requisites—tempera- 
ment (or rather let us say a natural artistic outlook), imag 
ination, personal charm and that substratum of sound, un- 
which keeps the little personal self and its 
ultry ambitions tucked neatly away when there is an art 
istic idea to be brought out.” In reporting her recital for 
the Yakima (Wash.) Ladies’ Musical Club, the Republic 
spoke of “her wide range of pure high notes and the ex- 
cellent richness of the dec per ones. She is a true artist 
and won much applause from her audience.” The Lewiston 
(Idaho) Morning Tribune said: “Miss Cavelle has a beauti 
ful soprano voice and her production of it is exquisite.” 
Miss Cavelle has the enviable record of being asked for a 
re-engagement at every place where she appeared during her 
tour of the Northwest 

Miss Cavelle has appeared at many of the leading hotels 
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in the East, including the prominent ones at Bretton Woods, 
N. H.; The Balsams, Dixville Notch, N. The Com- 
modore, New York City; The Waldorf-Astoria, New York 


City; and others. This summer she is engaged for four 
weeks at the Thousand Island House on the St. Lawrence 
River. 


In September Miss Cavelle will assume her duties as asso- 
ciate professor of voice at the University of Missouri School 
of Music, She will also be heard throughout the West in 
a series of concerts and recitals, including a recital at the 
University of Oregon. Music lovers of the Middle States 
are fortunate in being able to hear a voice which has caused 
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its possessor to be called by many competent critics “an 
ideal Briinnhilde.” 

At present Miss Cavelle is summering at Crystal Lake in 
the foothills of the Catskills, where she is working daily 
with her teacher, Harry Colin Thorpe, preparing programs 
for her recitals and making ready for the year’s teaching. 


Curtis Institute > of of Music Notes 


The acceptance by Horatio Connell of an invitation to 
become a member of the voice faculty at the new Curtis 
Institute of Music in Philadelphia recalls the fact that his 
teacher, Julius Stockhauser, was the pupil of the famous 
Manuel Garcia at the same time that Jenny Lind studied 
with Garcia; and that Mr, Connell himself sang for Garcia 
at the time that the great teacher was one hundred years old. 
Mr. Connell uses the same method that Stockhauser used, 
which is also the method used by Garcia. Stockhauser was 
also a close friend of Brahms, and from his teacher Mr. 
Connell was enabled to get Brahms’ interpretations of his 
own songs. 

In addition to joining this fall the faculty of the Curtis 
Institute, where he is to be connected with both the violin 
and orchestra departments, Michael Press is organizing with 
Leo Schulz a quartet to be known as the Press Quartet. 
This quartet is the outgrowth of the Russian Trio of Ber- 
lin, which was composed of Mr. Press, his brother, Joseph 
Press, and his wife, Vera Maurina. Ten concerts will 
given by this organization at Hunter College, New York, 
during the coming season. Besides this, Mr. Press has been 
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invited to conduct one of the Sunday concerts of the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra of Philadelphia, and he is also to be a 
soloist with the Philadelphia Orchestra. One recital in New 
York and three in Philadelphia have also been scheduled. 

The American edition of Carl Flesch’s notable book on 
the violin, which is to be published in the beginning of Sep- 
tember by Carl Fischer, will be eagerly awaited by violin- 
ists and students. Mr. Flesch, who recently joined the fac- 
ulty of the Curtis Institute, is recognized as one of the 
foremost of living violinists and teachers of the violin. His 
theoretical work on the violin has already appeared in at 
least six languages—German, English, Dutch, Italian, French 
and Spanish, and now is to become available in English— 
and has caused a veritable sensation. It bids fair to cause 
a revolution in the whole practice of violin teaching. 

Recently Mr. Flesch received a letter from Ottokar Sev 
cik, teacher of Kubelik, which indicates how profoundly the 
book has impressed itself on the musical world. Translated 
from the German the letter reads: 

Dear Master: 

With your book you gave a bible to violinists, which teachers as 
well as players will consult, as long as the violin will be played in the 
world, Nothing in connection with the violin or violinists was left 
unmentioned, and for every problem you found a convincing answer. 
Hats off to the great master! hat an amount of ouiden art 
and intellect has been used for this gigantic work! I had no idea of 
this recent result of your genius; otherwise I should have congratulated 
you before. 

With kindest regards, 

Yours truly 


AOZM4 Turns oss 
Aozn- i 074 





(Signed) Orroxar Sevcik. 


More Praise for Sturkow-Ryder’s Violin 


Dances 


Another letter highly commending her new Violin Dances 
has been received by Mme. Sturkow-Ryder from Edward 
Kurtz of Lawrence (Kans.), who wrote the well known 
pianist and composer as follows: 

Lawrence, Kans. 


ul 11, 
Dear Mrs. Sturkow-Ryder: J " 
Thank you for the splendid collection of violin pieces from your 
n. I consider the Twelve Dances very attractive teaching material. 
am qoing to use them with my two little daughters. Next season I 
am to head the violin department at the Iowa State Teachers’ College, 
and I will certainly call the attention of my assistants to these pieces, 
and be very happy to mention them to other violin teachers. 
(Signed) Eowarp Kurtz. 


1924, 
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Giovanni Gennaro Becomes Real Chicagoan 
It is a pleasure to know that one of the foremost teachers 
of voice in Chicago, Giovanni Gennaro, has taken occa- 
sion to express his admiration and loyalty to that city by 
securing his. transfer from the Masonic Order of New York 





GIOVANNI GENNARO 


‘ 


to Chicago. Since he has located in the Windy City, Sig. 
Gennaro has maintained a large class of diligent students 
throughout the year. This fall he anticipates enlarging 
the Gennaro School of Bel Canto and Fine Arts, of which 
he is the head. One occasion of note last season was his 
pupils’ recital held at the Edgewater Beach Hotel on June 
22, and an interesting part was the orchestra] accompani- 
ment of twenty-five pieces, which was conducted by the 
maestro. The object of these concerts is to familiarize 
his pupils with the difficulty of singing with an orchestra. 
He conducted his own St. Cecile March, the Rossini Wil- 
liam Tell overture, the Dance of the Hours from Ponchi- 
elli’s Gioconda, and closed the program with the American 
Fantasie by Victor Herbert. Sig. Gennaro has long been 
recognized as an excellent conductor, and those who heard 
his pupils on this occasion attest his success with his 
vocal students. 

His first pupils’ recital of the coming season is scheduled 
for October 26, which will be held in one of the large re- 
cital halls of Chicago, when his large class will give part 
of the program. 


Elena Gerhardt for European Dates 


Immediately upon her arrival in this country last week, 
Elena Gerhardt left New York for Bull Point Camp in 
the Adirondacks, where she has been spending her late 
summer vacations for the past few years. Miss Gerhardt 
reports a remarkable revival of musical conditions in Eu- 
rope, particularly in Germany. She gave a recital in Berlin 
to a sold-out house. For next season she has been booked 
for an extensive tour of England and Germany, which will 
begin immediately upon the completion of her American 
tour in January. 


Giannini’s Season Advanced 


On account of the insistent demand for Dusolina Gian- 
nini’s artistic services, her coming season has been ad- 
vanced a few days to October 17, when she will give a 
recital under the auspices of the Friday Evening Club of 
Morristown, N. J. Requests are also coming in for season 
1925-26 and she has already been engaged for that season 
for appearances in Milwaukee, Wisconsin and Denver, Colo, 


Miinz to Be Heerd i in Ypsilanti 


Mieczyslaw Miinz has been engaged to give a recital in 
Ypsilanti, Mich. The concert will be one of the numbers 
on the Normal Concert Course there and will be given by 
Mr. Miinz when returning East from the Pacific Coast 
States, where he will fill many engagements on his return 
from Australia. 


Ethel Parks at Wolfboro, N. H. 

Ethel Parks, coloratura soprano, is spending a vacation 
at Wolfboro, N. H,, preparing her programs for the com- 
ing season. She will give a New York recital at Aeolian 
Hall on December 8. 





Florence Jones Conducting Ensemble Class 

Florence Irene Jones, violin instructor of New York, has 
formed an ensemble class which meets every Friday. Pupils 
of Miss Jones appear in recital at intervals throughout the 
season. 











Thomson Medal awarded through competition at close of season. 


cr THOMSON 


will teach at the 


ITHACA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, beginning September 25 


Free scholarship including Board, Room and Tuition awarded through competition 


Harold Hess, assistant to Thomson, will prepare students for the 
master’s classes during the summer months. 
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BUENOS AIRES’ FIRST NOVELTY OF SEASON 
A ONE-ACT OPERA, NAZDAH, BY ATHOS PALMA 


Second Novelty, Also by an Argentinian, Proves a Failure—Muzio and Crimi Favorites in Forza Del Destino and Aida 


Buenos Aires, July 18—-Nazdah, opera in one act by 
Athos Palma, was the. first novelty of the season by an 
Argentine composer. Palma, one of the youngest and most 
promising Argentine composers, was born in Buenos Aires 
in 1891, and owes his musical education to Maestro Cayetano 
Troiani, Who in no small measure shares the Colon success 
of his fortunate pupil. Palma took the plot of his opera, 
Nazdah, from the poem entitled La Nodriza, by the noted 
Portuguese writer, Eca de Queiroz, which was translated 
into Italian by Gino di San Leo, who also wrote the libretto 
of the opera. The story is founded on an Oriental legend 
that took place some centuries ago in India. 

Musically speaking, this opera shows a decided advance 
over previous national attempts in the operatic field. Palma 
essayed the Leitmotif effect which one finds in the Wag- 
nerian works, and if he did not succeed entirely in making 
his first work feasible, he has produced a musical something 
which is promising. With due study he may write some- 
thing better. It is questionable if Nazdah will reach more 
than three performances and then be relegated to the 
archives where so many of his compatriots’ operas lie 
covered in a mantle of dust of past glories. 

Vocally the opera was favored with a galaxy of artists 
who labored their hardest to make it a success. Madelein 
Bugg was a sweet and lovely queen, whose beautiful pres- 
ence was adorned with a golden soprano voice of unusual 
beauty. Sara Cesar, the Argentine mezzo-soprano, was a 
forceful and effective Nazdah. Damiani and Bielina shared 
the honors of the evening, which were manifold. Santini, in 
the pit, labored with great fervor to reproduce each detail 
of the score with the utmosi care, the orchestra following 
its master with faithful docility. The mise en scene was 
luxurious and astounded with its general opulence. The 
opera was very warmly received and the composer obliged 
to bow several times in company with all the artists in 
acknowledgment of the boisterous plaudits, 

Seconp Noveitty A FAtLure 

Le Furie di Arlecchino, opera in one act, by Adriano 
Lualdi, the second Argentinian novelty of the season, proved 
a failure. It is perhaps unfair to give two novelties in 
a triple bill, but whatever may have been the merits or 
shortcomings of Nazdah and |] Campagnacci, which pre- 
ceded this opera of puppets, the fact remains that Le Furie 
di Arleechino of Adriano Lualdi was a failure. The plot 
is very played out and can barely interest. The action 
takes place in Venice in the 18th Century, three personages 
only taking part—Florindo, Columbina and Harlequin, The 
story consists simply of the jealous squabble of the latter 
two over a letter written by Florindo, The music was far 
too long and drawn out, possessing none of the qualities that 
the motif of the plot offers. Zamboni sang her part with 
much enthusiasm, and Nardi and Palia rivalled vocally with 
one another to give their parts more importance. Bellezza 
conducted with skill but could not produce the effect he 
desired to obtain for the composer, as the score is devoid 
of all musical inspiration. 

Muzio anp Crimi Favorites 

Verdi’s Forza del Destino, so very inferior to the ever 
popular Aida, has returned to the boards at the Colon 
simply to give the great Italian soprano, Claudia Muzio, 
an appropriate reentry in a role which she has made en- 


tirely her own. Little praise can be added to this artist's 
wonderful singing and histrionic qualities. Muzio, as 
Eleonora, has no equal and possibly no second in this part. 
She is great all the way through and her resplendent so- 
prano knows no limit. She is one of the few sopranos of 
the present boone who can sing piano and make it entirely 
enjoyable. Giulio Crimi, who incidentally made his debut 
after an absence of three years on this same night in the 
part of Don Alvaro, comes back to us in possession of 
the same agreeable tenor voice which he gave us to hear 
when he sang here during the 1920 season. The secondary 
parts were in capable hands. Bellezza conducted with much 
uncertainty and raggedness, proving lack of preparation and 
rehearsal. It was thanks only to such stars as Muzio and 
Crimi that the artistic standard of the work was maintained, 
through their consummate skill and art. 
CLaupta Muzio An Ipeat Apa 

We had to wait patiently until the great Claudia Muzir 
would return and appear in the title part ere Mocchi pre- 
sented Verdi’s masterpiece, Aida, which has here more 
following than any other opera in the operatic repertory 
Unquestionably Claudia Muzio as the slave has endowed 
this particular part with such a wealth of feeling and 
poesy that every time she appears as Aida her success 
becomes more clamorous. Once having listened to the vocal 
lusciousness of the Aida of Muzio, unconsciously her name 
will forever remain associated with this part. She is the 
ideal Aida. 

Crimi as Rhadames did some very fine singing and reaped 
abundant applause at the end of each act. Segura Tallien 
as Amonasro was in splendid vocal form, and the Argentine 
mezzo-soprano, Luisa Bertaud, a well voiced Amneris. 
The remainer of the cast all proved themselves competent 
singers, The mise en scene was excellent as usual. Bel- 
lezza conducted the popular score with authority. Aida, 
presented well nigh at the close of this year’s short season, 
has drawn the biggest house so far, which speaks for itself. 

K. H. Sroruter, 
: pee 
Summer Vacations of Master Institute Faculty 
faculty of the Master Insti- 
tute of United Arts into wide parts of America and Europe. 
Northern New York has proved a lure for several of the 
directors, President Louis L, Horch and Mrs. Horch being 
on Lake Champlain, while Maurice Lichtmann, the vice 
president, and Mrs. Lichtmann and Esther J. Lichtmann ar« 
in the heart of the Adirondacks, where Frances R. Grant, 
the executive director, will join them, after a trip to New 
Mexico. Several members of the music faculty still con- 
tinue their activities, Karl Kraeuter being again in the 
Berkshire Quartet in Pittsfield, while for part of the sum 


Summer has scattered the 


mer William Coad, the Australian violinist, and Mrs. Coad 
will be heard in recital in northern New York and New 
Jersey. Among faculty members going abroad are Alfred 


C. Bossom, the eminent architect, who “2 to England; 
Chester Leich, who will paint in Venice; Gilbert Gabriel, 
who goes to the Alps. Nicola A, Montani is now in French 
Lick Springs, while Robert Laurent, who won the much 
coveted Logan prize for sculpture, is in Maine, and Albert 
Jaegers is executing some important commissions in his 
summer studio in northern New York. India has been the 
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is doing 
Oriental 


summer destination of Sviatoslave Roerich, who 
research work there for his coming lectures on 
art at the Institute. 


Minna Kaufmann Studios Reopen in October 
at 601 and 602 


summer, after a 
August 9. She 


Minna Kaufmann has closed her studios 
Carnegie Hall for the remainder of the 


very busy summer session, which ended on 





MINNA KAUFMANN 


is now enjoying a rest at Point Pleasant, N. J., and will 
later spend some time at her home in Pittsburgh. On Octo 
ber 1, Mme. Kaufmann will return to New York to reopen 


her studios for the season of 1924-1925 





e - . . 
Milwaukee Chorus Offers Prize 
In order to awaken a fresh interest in writing for mak 
chorus—a fruitful field of music now frequently over 
looked by young American composers—the Lyric Mak 
Chorus of Milwaukee announces a prize composition con 
test (first prize $100;° second prize $50), the terms of 
which are as follows 
1 All contestants shall he citizens of the United States of America 
The poem selected for the musical setting is Rudyard Kipling 
When Farth’s Last Picture Is Painted 
All compositions must be mailed flat to the Ly Male Chorus 
Prize Contest Committee, on or before January 1, 1 
; rhe composer’s name must not appear on the manuseriy t 
must be placed in a sealed blank envelope a npany t nanu 
script. The envelopes and manuscripts will be number n duplicat 
ind the envelopes opened only after the committee has lected th 
two winning compositions 
The decision will be made by the committee as soon after 
January 1 as possible, and the prizes awarded on February | Ise 
the composition awarded the first prize will be sung by the Lyric 
Male Chorus at its 1925 spring concert in Milwaukee 
6 The composition winning the first prize is to become the prop 
erty of the Lyric Male Chorus, which will publish and opyt ght it 
ind arrange with the publisher to pay the composer a vyalty f 
fifteen per cent on the retail price of all copies sold 
7 rhe composition winning the second prize is to remain the 
property of the composer, who is free to make " irrangemen for 
publication he chooses 
x All other ntestants who desire t have their manuseript 
returned will please include a self-addressed stamped envelope 


All manuscripts and communications should be addressed 
to A. J. Van Dyke, 253 Plankinton Arcade, Milwaukee 
Wis. 
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ARNOLD VOLPE, FIRST STADIUM CONDUCTOR, 
WARMLY RECEIVED ON VISIT TO NEW YORK 





Recalls His First Difficulties and the Struggle to Have His Vision Realized—Pleased at the Place It Takes in New 
York's Life Today—Guest Conductor of Goldman Band Concert on the Mall, and of the Philharmonic 


Orchestra at 


~ Fortunate is the man who has great visions and sees them 
realized. When anything worthwhile is accomplished it 
generally means that someone or some group of people have 
seen the need and have had the courage to work it out in 
the face of difficulties. Sometimes one sets the ball rolling, 
and it gathers momentum until a tremendous force is real- 
ized. There is a satisfaction in being able to convince 
people that an idea is worthy of support and in being able 
to start the carrying out of that idea. But even more does 
it do one’s heart good to return after a lapse of time to the 
original field of one’s endeavors and find that great results 
have been accomplished, even beyond one’s expectations, 

On Tuesday evening, August 12, Arnold Volpé was guest 
conductor at the Stadium concert. His appearance recalled 
to many the first summer concerts given there. But after 
an absence of five years it was a particular joy to Mr. Volpé 
to take up the reins for an evening under such improved 
conditions, and the cordial and enthusiastic welcome ac- 
corded him was worth the trip from Kansas City, where he 
is now music director of the Kansas City Conservatory. 

When talking with the writer Mr, Volpé expressed his 
pleasure of having the honor conferred upon him of appear- 
ing as guest conductor and the gratification it afforded him. 
He recalled the beginning of these concerts seven years ago. 

Two Werxs’ Experiment EXTENDED. 

“For some time,” Mr. Volpé said, “I had felt sure that 
the people of New York wanted and should have summer 

wuitdoor concerts of a high aaa, as they have had for 
many years in Europe. Both Mrs. Volpé and I felt that if 
we could interest people enough to give it an actual trial it 
would be successful. This was finally made possible, largely 
through the influence and untiring efforts of Mrs. Charles 
S. Guggenheimer and the generosity of Adolf Lewisohn. 

“So in the summer of 1918 we began with two weeks as 
an experiment, which proved so successful that the time 
was extended to seven weeks. 

“The people took to the idea very readily and the second 
season's receipts were doubled, and by the increased attend 
ance and interest we felt assured that the people of New 
York appreciated good summer concerts at popular prices.” 

“But how different must have been the conditions then,” 
the writer suggested, 

Many Dirricucties to Be Overcome, 

“Yes, indeed,” was Mr. Volpé’s reply, “There were many 
difficulties to be overcome. In the first place there were 
only about severfiy men in the orchestra instead of the full 
symphony orchestra number of about one hundred, Although 
the brasses and wood winds gain outdoors, the strings lose 
a little and one must have more strings. Today of course 
there is the full symphony orchestra there. Then, too, we 
had another problem in acoustics. There was no hood to 
the odenien stand. Edward Siedle of the Metropolitan 
helped by building the stand and other necessary equipment 
at cost. It was through his interest also that we were enabled 
to hold rehearsals in the Metropolitan Opera House. 

“And speaking of rehearsals, these brought some of our 
greatest difficulties,” continued Mr. Volpé. “Those in charge 
of the concerts had decided to have two soloists on each 
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the Stadium 


night’s program. And we were allowed only two rehearsals 
a week, for seven orchestral programs and fourteen soloists. 
Now, fortunately, the rehearsals are not limited. 

“Still another problem was the music to be played. Just 
at that time, you will recall, German music was barred. 
We suffered from this, for Wagner’s music, for instance, is 
particularly adapted to outdoor performance and is popular 
with the people; yet we were not allowed to play it 


MANY IMPROVEMENTS. 


“That the Stadium concerts have grown surprisingly and 
developed successfully is most gratifying to all those who 
had the vision, and it is a satisfaction to note, too, the 





Mishkin photo 
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improvements both in an artistic and managerial way. And 
there has been a notable development in taste. Many people 
at first had the idea that only music of the lighter and more 
popular type should be offered in summer concerts. Today 
the programs are of exactly as high a standard as those in 
the winter. The crowds which attend them nightly indicate 
the important place they hold in New York’s summer life. 
I have attended a number of the concerts and thoroughly 
enjoyed them. I admired very much the conducting of 
Willem van Hoogstraten and Fritz Reiner. And I think 
the Philharmonic is the most wonderful orchestra in the 
world.” 
Guest Conpuctork WitH GoLpMAN Banp. 

On Sunday evening, August 3, Mr. Volpé was guest 

conductor with the Goldman Band on the Central Park 


Mall. He gave a Tschaikowsky program before a crowd 
of over 50,000. “It was a great inspiration,” remarked Mr. 
Volpé, “to look over that ocean of humanity, hungry for 


music, and to see the enthusiasm with which they received it.” 
Mr. Volpé, it was recalled, conducted a municipal orches- 
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tra, under Mayor Gaynor, for four seasons on the Mall, 
1910-1914. When he began this pioneer work there, he had 
but forty-five members in the orchestra. 

“I think the Goldman Band is one of the most artistic 
organizations of its kind, and Edwin Franko Goldman is 
one of the best and most popular bandmasters in the 
country,” was Mr. Volpé’s estimate of this popular band and 
its leader. “There have been many improvements at these 
concerts, too, due largely to the inferest and generosity of 
Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Guggenheim and Mr. and Mrs. Murray 
Guggenheim. It was also a very generous act of the late 
Mr. Naumberg to donate the beautiful bandstand. The 
standard of the summer band concerts here is very high.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Volpé have been spending most of the 
summer in and around New York and have been entertained 
by many friends. “I have a warm spot in my heart for 
New York,” commented Mr. Volpé. 

Mr. Volpé, besides being a thorough musician, is a man of 
kindly and genial disposition, sincere and conscientious. 
These characteristics have also made for him many friends 
in Kansas City. “I am looking forward to my third season 
as music director of the Kansas City Conservatory,” Mr. 
Volpé said. “Kansas City is very progressive and I hope 
it will soon rank as one of the leading musical cities of the 
West. There is much talent—much promising material 
there.” Soe . V. o. 

Musical Escort for the Prince of Wales 


It is the custom in foreign countries, when one monarch 
visits another, to have elaborate provision made for the 
entertainment of the distinguished visitor and his retinue. 
A separate palace is assigned to his use, state balls, military 
reviews, fetes, entertainments of every kind, all character- 
ized by ‘colorful display, are arranged in such profusion that 
he does not know one dull moment while away from his 
home land. In America, however, while the welcome is as 
sincere, our democratic spirit does not permit us to exter- 
nalize it in such a showy manner, and foreign rulers visit- 
ing us doubtless find it difficult to adjust themselves to the 
absence of the accustomed pomp and splendor. 

Take, for instance, the case of the Prince of Wales, who 
is held in as high esteem as anyone who has come to our 
shores since the memorable visit of his distinguished grand- 
father, the then Prince of Wales, in 1860! When the Prince 
of Wales was here in 1919, extraordinary provision was 
made for his entertainment wherever he appeared. It was 
found that the recreation he loved best was dancing. The 
many bands and orchestras which played dance music at 
the homes where he was entertained apparently elicited no 
particular approbation from the Prince until, as the guest of 
honor at the home of Mrs. Marshall Field in Washington, 
he heard what he declared to be the finest and most dance- 
able music he had ever listened to. Mrs. Field, in an en- 
deavor to obtain the very best entertainment procurable for 
the Prince and her other guests, had selected a Meyer Davis 
orchestra (“The Band of the Presidents”—so called because 
of its many appearances at the White House) for the danc- 
ing. After he had danced with the belles of Washington 
to the strains of this orchestra, the Prince made a request 
that that particular band, from then on, appear at all func- 
tions to which he had accepted invitations. When this fact 
became known, a deluge of requests flooded Meyer Davis’ 
executive offices for the services of this band by society 
leaders who were planning entertainments in the Prince’s 
honor. In addition to this outspoken musical preference of 
the Prince of Wales, he also signified a desire that a Meyer 
Davis band become part of his retinue to accompany him as 
his personal escort throughout his entire American tour, and 
this desire was of course complied with. 

Anticipating a return visit of the Prince of Wales, Meyer 
Davis some time ago began making preparations for the 
assembling of a band to act again as his personal escort. 
In furtherance of this plan, Mr. Davis has had a special 
representative abroad for the past four months whose sole 
duty has been to observe the entertainments given in the 
Prince’s honor and to determine as nearly as possible what 
additions, innovations, or changes of any kind should be 
made in the programs being arranged for the Prince’s enter- 
tainment while in this country. Upon the strength of the 
information so obtained the selection of the personnnel and 
the special instruments to be used has been based; and, 
when the news recently reached here of the actual date of 
the Prince’s sailing for this side, Mr. Davis immediately 
repaired to Washington in order to put the finishing touches 
to the assembling of this special musical aggregation. This 
band will greet the Prince upon his arrival here, form a 
part of his entourage on his trip to Canada, again on his 
return to the United States for the polo games on Long 
Island, and doubtless also to Newport, where he will be 
lavishly entertained by society’s summer colony. 

Needless to say, society is all agog over this approaching 
international event, for the Prince of Wales is one visitor 
to our land who can never wear out his welcome; indeed, 
knowledge of and acquaintance with his debonair, versatile 
bearing and sterling inherent qualities make a return visit 
of great moment to any community; and diplomatic and 
society circles will soon again be astir with activities, with 
this likeable Prince Charming of the twentieth century as 
the central figure. —_—_——_ 


J. Warren Erb Entertains for Scharwenka 


On Friday evening, August 15, a number of guests, at 
the invitation of J. Warren Erb, well known conductor and 
musician in various activities, had the opportunity of meet- 
ing Xaver Scharwenka, the eminent Polish composer, 
pianist and teacher, and his wife, in the spacious studios 
of Mr. Erb. Among those present were Mr. and Mrs. 

Carl Lachmund, Harriet Brower, Ella Bachus Behr, Edith 
al Mr. and Mrs. Freeman, Miss Clover, Major 
Murphy, Christian Schiott (former pupils of Scharwenka), 
Mrs. Augusta Stetson, Mr. and Mrs. William Taylor, Mrs. 

Carl Fischer, Kitty Cheatham, Dr. Sigmund Spaeth, Paul 
| ig J. E. Ne Collins, Leo Schulz, Dr. Waldemar Schnée 
Antoinette Fischer, A. W. Lillianthal, Edna _ Braslow, 
Bertha Firgau, Steele Jamison and others. 

Scharwenka, much to the pleasure of the guests, played 
a Liszt rhapsody and several of his own compositions, in- 
cluding his Theme and Variations, op. 48, and Ball Erin- 
nerungen. Despite advancing years and the strain of re- 
cent activities, Scharwenka plays with vigor and splendid 
technic and it was interesting to hear his interpretations 
He recently completed a six weeks’ master class in piano 
at the Chicago Musical College. 

Refreshments were served and a pleasant social evening 
was enjoyed. 
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YEATMAN GRIFFITH'S SECOND 


This class, just closed, surpasses previous successes. 
return next summer. 
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MASTER VOCAL 
Seventy students and teachers from all points of the United States accorded this successful pedagogue a hearty farewell and speedy 
(Putnam Studios photo) 


ANNUAL 


Yeatman Griffith was presented with a silver loving cup as a token of their esteem. 





Yeatman Griffith Closes Master Class 


Happy in the knowledge that he had broken his own 
record of last season, Yeatman Griffith, the distinguished 
authority on voice ——— left Los Angeles this week. 
Accompanied by Mrs. Griffith and Leonore Griffith, they will 
spend one day in San Francisco before opening a four weeks’ 
class in Portland. 

Deeply touched when presented by his class with a silver 
loving cup, bearing the inscription “To Yeatman Griffith in 
appreciation of his marvelous ability as a teacher and his 
many kindnesses,” he was further ‘overwhelmed when the 
class of seventy and many prominent citizens of Los Angeles 
assembled at the depot to bid him farewell. 

A unique figure in the world of music, Mr. Griffith com- 
bines in his teaching an unusual ability in imparting his 
knowledge with a charm of manner which succeeds in bring- 
ing out the best in every student. It was during his four 
years’ sojourn in London, where he conducted classes, that 
his American pupil, Florence Macbeth, made her debut with 
such immense success. 

In spite of most flattering offers from both London and 
Paris for his return there next summer, announcement 1s 
made by the L. E. Behymer office (which first took Mr. 
Griffith to California last summer) that he will be in Los 
Angeles for his third annual summer class next July. 


New Faculty Members for the Cornish School 


The Cornish School, Seattle, had the most successful 
summer classes in its history this year. The regular faculty 
with Theodore Spiering, violinist; Adolf Bolm, dancer, and 
Alexander Sklarewski, pianist, for guest teachers—has been 
kept vg throughout the term, and the guest teachers at- 
tracted larger classes than ever before, Mr. Bolm having 
no less than forty-seven in his. 

Nellie Cornish, founder and director, announces interesting 
additions to the faculty for the coming season. Sylvia Tell, 
the young American premiere danseuse, well known in New 
York through her appearances on the stage here, will be 


at the head of the dancing department. George May, from 
Kingston, Pa., a pupil of Ganz and Stojowski and of Isi- 
dore Phillipe of Paris, will join the piano faculty. Mr. and 
Mrs. Dow, of the Dalcroze School.of Eurythmics in Geneva, 
are another interesting addition. Mrs. Dow is an honor 
graduate from the D’Indy School in Paris and has been a 
student in the Dalcroze Institute since she was six years of 
age, with the exception of the years in Paris. For the past 
five years she has been a teacher of both piano and 
Eurythmics in the Dalcroze Institute in Geneva. She has 
all the Dalcroze diplomas. Mr. Dow is an artist, decorator 
and designer. He has a diploma from the Dalcroze School 
and also has been a teacher there. 


Crooks Returns to America 
Richard 


Among the late arrivals on these shores was 
Crooks, who recently returned to America from Europe, 
where he has been resting and working up his programs 


for the coming season. Mr. Crooks will stay at his sum- 
mer home in Sea Girt, N. J., until the opening of the 1924 
25 season, which will be a busy one for him. 


Germaine Schnitzer Booked in Illinois 


Contracts have just been signed for a recital appearance 
of Germaine Schnitzer, pianist, before the Women’s Club 
at Moline, Ill, for February 21. Prior to this concert, Miss 
Schnitzer is giving her series of Six Romantic Recitals, in 
twelve days, in Chicago. 


Leginska’s Orchestral Dates 
Ethel Leginska’s recital at Queens Hall, London, on June 
17, was another brilliant success for the little English pian 
ist. She will conduct the London Symphony Orchestra at 
Queens Hall, on November 5 and 17; the Mozart Verein 
Orchestra, in Munich, October 7 and 13. Leginska will 
give a Chopin-Liszt recital in Munich on October 10. Two 
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Henry Wood and his orchestra in London 
at the Queens Hall were announced for August 12 and 30 
She will also give recitals in Florence and Rome, Italy 

Leginska will conduct the New York Symphony Orches- 
tra at Carnegie Hall on January 9. Her orchestral dates 
in Paris and Vienna are now being arranged; also for Ber 
lin, where she will conduct the Philharmonic Orchestra 


concerts with Sir 


Trabilsee Pupil Praised 
A number of Tofi Trabilsee’s pupils have given radio 
recitals. Rita Hamsun, dramatic soprano, judging from the 
enthusiastic comments from “Listeners In,” seems to be a 
favorite with W J Z audiences. Those who have heard Miss 
Hamsun enjoyed the art, technic and repertory she has 
gained under Mr. Trabilsee’s instruction 


Jacobsen’s Summer Dates 


will fill several summer en 
August. On August 8 
Ithaca, on August 12 at 
sixteenth at Bar Harbor, 


Sascha Jacobsen, violinist, 
gagements during the month of 
he played Cornell University, 
State College, Pa., and on the 
Me 


Vreeland in Pussidbass for Third Time 


Jeannette Vreeland has been engaged by the University 


Glee Club of Providence, R. 1, for the third consecutive 
time for a recital there next season, the soprano having 
scored the most substantial sort of a success on her two 


previous performances, as is witnessed by the re-engagement 


Sundelius to Appear in New York 
Marie Sundelius has just been engaged to 
cert at Carnegie Hall, N. Y., on October 4, 


soprano will again be heard in leading roles at the 
politan Opera House next season. 
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Selected by the great composer Mr. Umberto 
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CENA DELLE BEFFE,” at La Scala (in De- 
cember). 
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OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 


This department, which has been in successful operation 
for the past number of years, will continue to furnish in- 
formation on all subjects of interest to our readers, free of 


charge 
With the facilities at the disposal of the Musicat Courier 


it is qualified to dispense information on all musical subjects, 
making the department of value. 
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MME. ELLY NEY’S SUCCESS AT STADIUM CONCERT 
ANOTHER TRIUMPH FOR CELEBRATED PIANIST 


In Interview She Says She Loves Her Concert Work—Would Like to Play All the Time—Considers Furtwingler a 
Creative Conductor—To Have Busy Time Next Season 


Probably Elly Ney would not especially care to be re- 
ferred to as an outdoor pianist, but certainly in an experi- 
ence of many hearings of her, at least one listener has 
never been so swept along as at the Stadium concert of 
Thursday evening, August 14, when she played the Strauss 
Burlesque with the Philharmonic Orchestra under the 
baton of her husband, Willem van Hoogstraten. This 
early work of Strauss’ is very mild harmonically and even 
melodically compared to later ones—nothing, in fact, but 
one long waltz, featured by a frequently recurring dialogue 
between the kettle -drums (!) and the pianist. But it is 
jolly, crisp and vigorous, and Mme. Ney Played it just as 
it should be played, with tremendous verve and élan, to a 
brilliant accompaniment by the orchestra. And when. the 
applause called her back time after time, she did not forget 
to bring down the industrious and accomplished kettle- 
drummer to take a bow with her, a little human touch that 
made the audience applaud even louder than before. 


Only a few days before the concert Mme. Ney dropped , 


in at the Musica. Courter offices for a moment and what 
started to be merely a moment's interview delevoped into 
quite a chat on musical affairs here and abroad. This last 
spring and early summer Mme. Ney had played for the 
first time in several years in Central Europe and was de- 
lighted to find that all her old clientele of hearers had re- 
mained faithful. 

“It puts new life into one,” said she, “to go back and find 
that they like you just as they used to, notwithstanding sev- 
eral years’ absence. It is hard for me to tell which I like 
the better, the American audiences that have been so kind 
to me and for whom it is such a pleasure to play, or all the 
faithful hearers where | first began my career. 

The conversation switched to Willem Furtwangler, the 
distinguished young German conductor who is coming over 
as guest leader of the Philharmonic for a few concerts next 
winter, and under whose baton Mme. Ney played a con- 
certo on her recent visit home. 

“To me Furtwangler seems a very big man,” said she. 
“One might almost call his conducting creative, he becomes 
so wrapped up in his work when he is leading. His con- 
ceptions are broad and massive. He is not one of the con- 
ductors for whom every bow stroke must be just so, every 
entrance precise to the fraction of a second, the ‘merely 
mechanical minutae all important. It is the big line that 
interests him—‘der grosse Zug’ as the Germans call it. 
am sure they will like him here very much indeed.” 

Mme. Ney will have a busy time here next season 
Among her orchestra appearances are one with the Phil- 
harmonic, when she will play the second Brahms concerto 
with her husband conducting. And speaking of the Phil- 
harmonic, she said she understands that Willem Mengel- 
berg on his return will bring with him this season the cele- 
brated lieder singer of Holland. Willem Denys, baritone, 
who occupies much the same position as that formerly held 
by Johannes Messchaert, in his day the most famous of all 
lieder singers. 

“The only trouble with me over here,” said she as she 
rose to go, “is that T am not kept busy enough. O, no; 
this is no complaint about my managers, who have got me 


But seventy or eighty 
I must be playing 
Why I like to play 


a splendid number of engagements. 
recitals a season are not enough for me. 
all the time, It is what I live for. 








ELLY NEY 


150 times a season and I like to, if I can, bring the mes 
sage there may be in piano literature to the people who do 
not ordinarily get into concert halls. That is why I have 
played just for the love of it at the concerts at the Museum 
of Natural History and at the free concerts that are given 
in so many of the public schools here. I get restless and 
nervous if I do not play regularly and very frequently and 
so I enjoy these appearances as much as those who hear 
me do—at least I hope they do.” 
And as W. L. Gilbert once remarked: 


Of that there is no possible doubt, 
No possible, probable shadow of doubt, 
No shadow of doubt whatever. 


H. 0. O 





Master Institute Summer Session a Success 


Due to the pressure of demand for summer studies the 
Master Institute of United Arts is holding a summer ses- 
sion of ten weeks, which began in July. The courses given 
were in all branches of music and the summer faculty had 
among its members, such well-known artists of the regular 
faculty of the Master Institute as Max Drittler, Ethel Prince 
Thompson, William Coad, Herman Rosen, Edward Young 
and Percy Such. The summer session will thus continue 
well into September, giving only a short interval before the 
beginning of the regular winter sessions of the Institute on 
October 1. Among the activities of the summer have been 
the building up of a strong chamber music organization at 
the Institute which expects to give some student programs 
next season, 

Present indications are very favorable for the coming 
season and the Master Institute, in addition to an enlarged 
has planned an unusual list of lectures to be 


new faculty, 4 I ; 
given by such authorities as Maurice Lichtmann, Deems 
Taylor, Gilbert Gabriel, William Reddick, Josiah Zuro, 


Claude Bragdon, Alfred C. Bossom, George Grebenstchikoff, 
Rockwell Kent, Robert Milton, Louis L. Horch, Dhan Gopal 
Mukerji, Geap Dymow, A. Merrit, Ivan Narodny and 
Frances R. Grant. The complete program of events will 
soon be announced. 

Applications are also now being received for the scholar- 
ships to be awarded in September which include, in addi- 
tion to the regular scholarships in each department, several 
new awards of merit. Applications for these must be made 
by September 15, in writing, to the Master Institute, 310 
Riverside Drive. 





May Peterson Talks to Children 


“Daughter’s Day” at the Amarillo Rotary Club found 
May Peterson addressing the children of the Texas-City 
Rotarians, Miss Peterson’s husband, Col. Ernest O. Thomp- 
son, of Amarillo, is a prominent Rotarian. Sixty little girls 
heard Miss Peterson’s talk. Some of her remarks, which 
were quoted in the newspapers, were: “Work as you play, 
if you would succeed in anything. Get in love with your 
work. Think so much of it that it will be as play to you. 
That is absolutely necessary if you are to succeed.” 

“Parents should take their children to the concerts,” Miss 
Peterson is quoted as saying. “In order to have anything 
we must have a foundation, and if we wish to build a great 
artist of any kind we must first have a foundation, and it 
is while attending these concerts that the children begin to 
build a foundation for a love of good music.’ 





Bert Rogers Lyon at Ithaca Conservatory 


Announcement has been made of the appointment of 
Bert Rogers Lyon as head of the vocal department of the 
Ithaca Conservatory of Music, 


Mr. Lyon for the past 


two years has held a responsible position on the vocal 
faculty, working under the direction of Herbert Wither- 
spoon, 

The following is an excerpt from the Ithaca Journal 
News in reference to Mr. Lyon’s appointment : “Mr. Lyon, 
who is admirably fitted for his new position, is well known 
in the music world, having been before the public as a 
singer, teacher, accompanist and conductor, in each role 
proving himself an artist of high standard. In the recent 
music festival, Mr. Lyon stood out as an excellent con- 
ductor, receiving the highest commendation from the press, 
public and visiting artists. The great success of the festival 
was due almost entirely to his high musical ideals and un- 
tiring zeal in attaining them.’ 

The following teachers have had a part in the development 
of Mr. Lyon’s artistic ability as a singer: W. S. Sterling; 
Tecla Vigna; in London, William Shakespeare, authority 


on voice building; and in Paris, the eminent M. Jacques 
Bouhy, and the celebrated teacher of singing, Herbert 
Witherspoon. 


Mr. Lyon has already begun on a definite program to en- 
large and develop the opportunities. for students in this de- 
partment of the Ithaca Conservatory. 


Cesar Thomson Resting 


Cesar Thomson, the world renowned violinist, was given 
a most agreeable surprise recently when a party of friends 
from New York dropped in at his Villa Campione on Lake 
Lugano, where he has been spending the summer months 
with his family and resting after a strenuous year of teach- 
ing at the Ithaca Conservatory of Music. 

Reports state that the professor “never felt better in his 
life” and is eager to get back to the States and continue 
his work with his pupils, He will sail September 10, arriv- 
ing in New York about September 18, going directly to 
Ithaca, where he will examine the large number of violin- 
ists who will try for the Cesar Thomson Master Scholar- 
ship, September 20. This scholarship, which includes pri- 
vate instruction with the master-teacher, classes in the regu- 
lar graduation course in violin, and also room and board, 
is awarded each year by the Ithaca Conservatory, and a 
number of violinists from all over the United States and 
Canada have already applied to the registrar for applica- 
tion blanks for entrance to this examination. 

Harold Hess, who for a number of years has been in- 
timately associated with Mr. Thomson in his work, has, 
during the summer, been preparing a large number of stu- 
dents to study with Prof. Thomson in September. 


Betty Winkelman Sings Those Days Gone By 

A new admirer of Mana-Zucca’s songs has been added 
to the long list of names. She is Betty Winkelman, soprano, 
who will program this song the coming season. 
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CARLOS SEDANO, YOUNG GENIUS OF THE VIOLIN AND AN 
AUER PUPIL, TO BE BE PRESENTED BY EVANS & SALTER 


Announcement has just been made by Evans & Salter that 
they are bringing over a new violinist from Europe next 
season—Carlos Sedano, whom they will introduce in the 
fall. The managers are very enthusiastic over their new 
artist and predict a great success for him. They have been 
on the lookout for a violinist for some time, but it was not 
until they discovered young Sedano that their interest was 


the head of a class of thirty, all young players much older 
than he. And there he remained until final examinations 
brought him the first honors of the institution, 

Mme. Sedano, passionately devoted to music, saw with 
the keen eye of a mother that her boy's greatest happiness 
lay in the career of violinist. Seftor Sedano smilingly in- 
sisted upon law and diplomacy. Meanwhile violin practic- 

ing had gone forward; at first, half an hour 














to an hour daily, then, as time went on, two, 
three, four and, finally, seven hours were 
spent each day by Carlos with his violin. 
Musical history records no deeper devo- 
tion than that shown by Mme. Sedano for 
her son. When, as in the beginning, those 
practicing hours were short, or, when as 
finaily they were lengthened to seven hours 


daily, she remained beside her son. Each 
tone, as he played it, she listened to. If 
her quick ear noted faults, they were cor- 
rected. 

Meanwhile, Carlos received his general 
education and studied law under private 
teachers. His boyhood developed normally. 


Fond of all sports, tennis and football were 
his favorites, although the latter he had to 
abandon, owing to his violin playing. How- 
ever, only when the final conservatory year 
came was he allowed to cut down studies to 
just his violin and English, a language which 
he speaks fluently. 

In final examinations at the conservatory, 
the noted jury's verdict was: “If he is not 
allowed to become a professional artist, it 
will prove a terrible loss to the nation.” One 
old man, Ruis de Feyada, a member of that 
jury, had been a life-long friend of the cele- 
ae violinist, Sarasate. As he listened to 

Carlos, tears rolled down his cheeks, and he 
said; “Gentlemen, do you not know that we 
are again listening to Sarasate? 

First honors granted Sedano at the con- 
servatory were tollowed quickly by others. 
He appeared before an audience of 5,000 
with the Madrid Philharmonic; he played 
before the exclusive and artistic Circle of 
Beaux Arts. Being too young to be elected 
a member, a medal was bestowed on him. 
Inscribed on it was: “To the marvelous vio- 
linist, Carlos Sedano.” The same Circle in 
vited him to dedicate its new hall, and the 
selection was made from among the artists 
of all Spain. King Alfonso invited him to 
the palace to play before him, Queen Vic 
toria and the King and Queen of Belgium, 
at the only hour (two o'clock in the morn 
ing) in which their majesties were free from 











engagements. Subsequently, as a boy prod 





CARLOS SEDANO 


sufficiently great to move them to act. They state that his 
American debut will take place at Carnegie Hall in October. 

Young Sedano, like many other great violinists has 
studied with Leopold Auer, and the great teacher has given 
out an endorsement that speaks in the highest terms of the 
new violinist. It reads: 

About a year ago Carlos Sedano, the 
played before me. At that time I stated 
possessed one of the very greatest geniuses for the violin of anyone 
who had come to my attention during the many years I have been 
giving instruction. I predicted that after another year of special 
study he would be able to take his place among the foremost violinists 
of the world. 

I am happy to say that this young 
my faith and opinion and I see for 
ahead. 


young Spanish violinist, 
that in my opinion he 


artist has more than contirmed 
him a great and brilliant career 


(Signed) Leroprotp Aver. 
May 13, 1924. 

From early childhood Carlos Sedano had been destined 
by his father, a high official of the Spanish government, to 
become a lawyer and a diplomat. At the age of seven, 
when the boy’s marvelous gift for the violin impressed 
Antonio F. Bordas, director of the Madrid Conservatory, 
fate took a ruling hand. 

The boy’s mother is the daughter of José Muro, once 
celebrated Republican Minister in King Alfonso’s cabinet. 
She is also very musical and possessed of a wonderfully 
acute ear. Noting her son’s gift of absolute pitch, she got 
a violin and teacher for him. When he had reached his 
fourth year he could already play well. Following severe 
tests, and at the age of seven, he was received as a student 
at the Madrid Conservatory. Soon he worked his way to 
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igy, he played in important cities of Spain. 


Carlos Sedano’s first recital had, how- 
ever, been dictated by sentiment. Mme. 
Sedano desired that her son should make his debut 
in the old home city of her father, Jose Muro, who 
during his eventful life had been minister in the 


cabinet of King Alfonso. As Carlos tells of this, “The 


first recital was given on my grandfather's account, 
the second on my own.” After that first concert people 
from the audience, wildly enthusiastic, carried him on their 


shoulders to his hotel. There, from the balcony, the boy 
had to make a speech. It was, perhaps, the shortest on 
record, for he said only, “I owe it all to my mother.” 

Even this series of boyhood triumphs and the pleas of 
the conservatory jury and his mother had not weakened 
Seftor Sedano’s decision that the boy become a lawyer and 
diplomat. 


Going to New York on business, Sefior Sedano took’ his 
son along. Two members of a firm that he consulted on 
government business were musical. They heard the boy 
play. Moved to enthusiasm they suggested that Carlos 
remain here for a year for further study with the world 
renowned violin teacher, Leopold Auer. It was at this 


time that he came to the attention of Evans & Salter. At 
last Sefor Sedano weakened, but not until recently was 
final opposition removed through the efforts of the man 
agers. Now Carlos Sedano, in his nineteenth year, will be 
presented in Carnegie Hall, New York, making his pro 
fessional debut as a violinist. B. K 


Combs Conservatory Notes 

Vincent Jones, teacher of applied Harmony, of Philadel- 
phia and New York, also for several years past a member 
of the staff of the West Chester session for the training 
of supervisors of music, will teach in the Combs Con- 
servatory of Music, Philadelphia, this coming season, 

Bertha Wingert, for several years past a member of the 
teaching staff of the West Chester summer session for 
the training of supervisors of music, has been appointed 
director of the department for training supervisors of music 
in the public schools at Combs Conservatory, Philadelphia 


Land Endorses Can It Be Love 


That Frederick W. Vanderpool’s song, Can It Be Love, 
is very evidently a success with Harold Land is proven by 
the fact that he continues to use it at every concert he 
sings, and he has been singing repeatedly throughout the 
East even as late in the season as this. Mr. Land reports 
that not only does he love to sing the song, but also the 
applause justifies the fact that the audiences love to hear 
it, too. 


A Mid- Summer Hour Recital 
On Thursday afternoon, August 7, a mid-summer hour 
recital was given at the Fleming Studio on 8st Street by 
Madeleine Scarron, reader, and Cécile L. Castegnier Steele, 
pianist. A good sized audience evidenced its appreciation 
and enjoyment of the recital. 


Werrenrath Injured in Auto Accident 
Just as the Musica Courier goes to press, a wire to 
the editor states that the baritone, Reinald Werrenrath, 


19 


while motoring in the 
Adirondacks. It appears 


met with an automobile accident 
mountains near his camp in the 


that a passing motorist forced Mr. Werrenrath’s car out ot 
the road and into a ditch, thereby injuring the singer. The 
telegram states little information outside of the above 


fact, and adding that the extent of the injuries is as yet 


not known, - 


Gustlin’s Interp-Recitals 


The L. D. Bogue Management announces a tour of the 
United States to be made during this coming season by 
Clarence Gustlin, pianist and lecturer, in what he calls 
Interp-Recitals. These are to consist of interpretation of 
three American operas: Castle Agrazant by Ralph Lytord, 
Alglala by Cecil Fanning and Francesco DeLeone, and The 
Echo by Frank Patterson. Of these only one, Alglala, has 
been performed. The others are to be heard in the neat 
future, Castle Agrazant under the auspices of the American 
Opera Production of the National Federation of Musi 


Echo at the 
National Fed 


next January, and The 
Convention of the 


Cincinnati, 
Ore., Biennial 


Clubs, at 
Portland, 


eration of Music Clubs. The Federation is doing a splendid 
work for American opera, as is to be seen from the above 
and it may be added that it had much to do—though, appat 
ently, not officially—with the production at Akron of Alglala 

Mr. Gustlin is a skilled musician and pianist. The object 

[ his lectures is stated as a desire to increase general in 
formation on the subject Ot opera as a potential art torm im 


and musical re 
native 


the development of the community's artistic 
sources; to arouse especial interest in the works of 


composers to the point of affording opportunity tor ther 


production; to indicate that the highest development of our 
creative and interpretative talent depends largely upon op 
portunity for expression, and that clubs can create such 


opportunity. 

Mr. Gustlin should be 
but in this high object of 
music. 
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REVIEWS AND NEW MUSIC 





[The following is a list of books and new music received 
during the week ending August 14, Detailed reviews of those 
selections which this department deems sufficiently interest 
ing and important musically will appear in a later issue.] 


(Ethin & Co., Lid., London) 


FOUR PRELUDES, for the piano, by M 
Godfery, 

SNOW, song, by 
Alfred Austin 

rHE BALLAD OF SEMMERWATER, a North Coun 
try Legend, by M. van Someren-Godfery. Poem by Wil 
liam Watson 

NOCTURNE, song, by Dudley Glass. Words by Francis 
Ledwidge , 

THE GARDEN OF MEMORY, for voice and piano, by 
Cyril Scott. Words by Rosamund Marriott Watson, 

THE DOVE, song, by Eric Fogg. Poem by Keats. 

TO DAFFODILS, song, by Michael Mullinar. Poem by 
Robert Herrick, 

TRESSES, song, by George Oldroyd, 
srowning 

TWO LEFT HAND STUDIES, for the piano, by Eric 
Mareo 

PLEASURE PIECES, for piano. Books I (easy) and 
Il (moderately easy), published separately. 


van Someren- 


M. van Someren-Godfery. Poem by 


Poem by Robert 


(Ascherberg Hopwood & Crew, Lid,, London; Chappell-Harms, Inc., New 
York Agents) 


SOMEDAY, IN SOMEBODY'S EYES, song, by 


Charles Ancliffe. Words by Percy Edgar. 
(Chappell-Harms, Inc., New York) 
WHAT A WONDERFUL WORLD IT WOULD BE, 


Words by D. Eardley-Wilmot 
Words by 


song, by Hermann Lohr, 
WAITING ALONE, song, by Hermann Lohr, 
Dena Tempest 
OVER THE WATERS BLUE (a gondola song), by 
Robert Coningsby Clarke. Words by Dena Tempest. 
SUMMER HIGHLAND DAYS, song, by Graham Peel 
Words by John Martin. 
HOME, DEAR, HOME, song, by Raymond Loughbor 


ough. Words by Dorothy Dickinson. 

ONE LITTLE DREAM OF LOVE, song, by Westell 
Gordon. Words by Harold Simpson 

LOVE’S FIRST KISS, song, by Dorothy Forster 


Words by Edward Lockton 
Music 
(J. & & Sasi Lid., Lendon) 
Quartet for Strings (A minor) 
By E. J. Moeran 


This is one of the most strictly and purely melodic 
works that has come to the reviewer's desk in many moons. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


The composer actually writes bar after bar of straight 


melody accompanied by simple, direct harmonies! Such 
a thing in these modern days is almost unbelievable. The 
result of such writing naturally depends upon the quality 
of the composer’s melodic invention, and in this case it is of 
a very high order and decidedly original. One of the things 
that modernism has done is to free melody from certain 
trammels in the form of traditional rhythmic harmonic 
changes, tonic, dominant, subdominant or something of the 
sort. In certain classes of modern music, by composers 
who still admit of the possibility of the simple chords, 
these simple chords are extended over several—often many 

bars without change. The resultant effect on the melody 
is to give it a “new” sound that is very appealing. 

This quartet by Moeran has much of that sort of writing 
in it. And it only goes to show that dissonance, discord, 
queer rhythms, complex counterpoints, and all that sort of 
thing, with which our ears have been bombarded in recent 
years, are really not essential to newness at all, since it 
may be gained by a mere alteration of the traditional modes 
of musical speech, Moeran writes a great deal of counter- 
point, much of which is of the nature of accompanied two 
or three part writing, sometimes with a melody in octaves, 
with counterpoint between, and chords above or below, 
sometimes accompanied by very full chords, with melody 
and countermelody almost equally important. I would 
advise students to procure this quartet and study its methods 
of construction very thoroughly. fe if 

(Jan Chiapusso, Chicago) 


Organ Fantasie and Fugue in G Minor by Bach 


Transcribed for Piano by Jan Chiapusso 

Among all of Bach’s works this famous fantasie and 
fugue in G minor is one of the greatest both in matter of 
construction and in purely musical and emotional invention, 
The theme of the fugue is among the gayest of old tunes, 
and the fantasie is broad, majestic, complex, dignified and 
scholarly as well as beautiful, Comment upon transcrip- 
tions of the work must, necessarily, be based upon the ques- 
tion of the retention of these qualities of beauty, construc- 
tion and characteristic sonority, and one might be inclined 
to assume that it would be almost impossible to attain the 
grandeur of the organ in the piano arrangement, Almost 
but not quite. For Mr. Chiapusso has accomplished the 
almost impossible with amazing skill and ingenuity. <A 
glance at his score might call forth the hasty ejacula- 
tion “impossible to play!” so massive are the chords, so 
endlessly complex the parts. But it is not impossible, 
though of course difficult. 

With truly surprising cleverness Mr. Chiapusso has ar- 
ranged for the two hands to give the impression of three 
or four hands, or hands and feet, as on the organ. And 
the music is so written, and so edited, that the requirements 
of the player are visible and easily grasped. The result 
is highly artistic and satisfactory, and should appeal to 
concert pianists. 

(Sam Fox Co., Cleveland) 
Songs of Song-ah-tah (Four American Indian 
Songs) 
By Homer Grunn 

This is a beautifully gotten up volume, with a heavy 
card cover tied with silk cord and decorated with raised 
gold letters for the title and a colored picture of an Indian 
girl—no doubt Song-ah-tah—in beads and feathers. The 
poems are by Charles O. Roos, who also supplies explana- 
tory notes as a preface to each song, printed on a full-page 
picture of the scene represented. The songs are issued in 
three keys, high, medium and low. 

Homer Grunn has long since made a name for himself 
as a composer of taste and talent, and it is evident with 
each new work that he is reaching out towards greater 
heights, using more varied harmonies, more picturesque 
accompaniments, without losing himself in a maze of eru- 
dition. His music is never machine made but comes 
straight from the heart. The tunes are simple, direct, 
unaffected, appealing, and it is quite remarkable with what 
cleverness Mr. Grunn has introduced passing and altered 
harmonies without interfering with the melodic flow or 
detracting from its beauty, The accompaniments are real 
additions to the voice parts and are highly effective. Per- 
haps one should call this music of a popular nature, but 
it is very high class and will attract those who like the 
classic muse as well as those who like tunes. 

(VJ. & W. Chester, Lid., London) 
Dialogue Between Tom Filuter and His Man 
by Ned the Dog Stealer 
Music by Lord Berners 

Here are the words: Dick! said he. What? Said he. 
Fetch me my hat said he. To Timahoe says he. To buy 
the fair says he and all that’s there says he. Arrah! Pay 
what you owe said he and then you may go says he to 
Timahoe says he To buy the fair says he and all that’s 
there says he. Well by this and by that says he Dick 
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hang up my hat says he..... Evidently just nonsense, 
and the composer has made a nonsense song out of it. 
(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 
Footlights (Song of Spring) 
By Frederick Rocke 
The Two Angels (Song) 
By C. W. Krogmann 

Footlights is an excellent song though the writing of the 
voice part is a bit stiff and lacks grace. However, the clever 
accompaniment, good tune, attractive harmony, more than 
make up for this deficiency, and it is a little song that will 
be liked. 

Krogmann’s song will also be liked—by those whose taste 
has not advanced beyond the style of pre-Mendelssohnic 
days. 

(C. C. Birchard & Co., Boston) 


The Laurel School Orchestra 
Arrangements by Henry F. Gilbert and Laurence Powell 


Numbers 7 to 11—Mazurka, Chopin; Norwegian Sere- 
nade, Olesen; Sailors’ Song, Grieg; Ethiopian Dance, De- 
libes; Romance, Wrangel; Miniature, Goedicke; Menuet 
Ancien, Amani. (Conductor’s Scores.) These are arranged 
for flute, oboe, two clarinets, bassoon, two horns or E flat 
altos, two trumpets, trombone, drums and traps (two play- 
ers), first and second violins, third violins or violas, cello, 
bass and piano. The grades are from [ to III, There are 
plenty of cues and the arrangements are satisfactory, M. J. 


SUMMER NOTES 
RANKIN IN Essex, LAKE CHAMPLAIN. 

Friends of Adele Luis Rankin, soprano and teacher of 
voice, have received reminders of her vacationing on Lake 
Champlain, at Essex, N. Y., where frequent boat trips, 
hikes, and song evenings make up a busy time. 

MEHAN Stupios Reopen IN SEPTEMBER, 

Caroline E. Mehan, called from her vacation at DeBruce, 
N. Y., to attend her distinguished brother’s funeral in 
Springfield, Mass., has returned to DeBruce, where she is 
making plans for reopening of her Carnegie Hall studios, 
Suite 70, where she has been located for a quarter of a 
century. Here such singers as Evan Williams, Mary Jor- 
dan, Gwilym Miles, John Barnes Wells, Frederic Baer and 
others have studied, some of them for several years. 

CLAIRE SPENCER Gives OpeRA AT BEECHHURST. 

Claire Spencer, the mezzo-contralto, who lives in Beech- 
hurst, L. L, was instrumental in presenting scenes from II 
Trovatore the last week of July, thus whetting local appetites 
for more opera, which is to be Cavalleria Rusticana, Samed 
for performance on August 23. Beside being stage director 
for this performance, she will sing both Lola and Santuzza. 
Regarding her singing in July, the Whitestone Herald said 
in part: “She gave her audience great-enjoyment in pre- 
senting in costume two scenes from Il Trovatore: the Gypsy 
Scene and the Prison Scene. . Her rich contralto 
voice was in excellent condition, and whether alone or 
blended with Mr. Culcasi’s splendid tenor it was a rare 
delight.” 





Lorra VAN Buren ENTERTAINED BY Lapy Astor. 
Lotta Van Buren has. been attracting considerable atten- 
tion in London with her recitals on old instruments, which 
she gives in the historical Abigail Adams Mansion, built in 
1779. That London society has taken up this interesting 
artist is vouched for by her being the guest of Lady Astor 


Zaston Career “Unbroken Record of Accom- 


plishment” 

In reviewing Florence Easton’s work in Fedora, Herman 
Devries wrote in The Chicago American: “We have seen 
and admired Easton’s Brunnhilde in Siegfried, as we have 
admired every part she has undertaken both at Ravinia and 
at the Auditorium. Her stage career has been an unbroken 
record of fine accomplishment. We dwell upon this at 
length because the occasion is one for adultory comment. 
She deserved warm congratulation for the stunning piece 
of histrionic and vocal work that was her Fedora.” 


William Gustafson Dates 


Bookings recently added to the already busy schedule of 
William Gustafson, bass of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, include recitals for the Tuesday Musical Club of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., the Chaminade Club of Providence, R. [., 
the Wednesday Club of Bridgeport, Conn., and Columbia 
University, New York City. 


Ernest Schelling in Switzerland 
Ernest Schelling is now at his villa, Garengo, in Celigny, 
Switzerland. He will return to America about the middles 
of December and make his first appearance of the season 
shortly thereafter in a special event, the details of which 
will be announced shortly. 


Barozzi Haarlem Philharmonic Soloist 
Socrate Barozzi, the Roumanian violinist, has been en- 
gaged for the opening concert of the New York Haarlem 
Philharmonic Society at the Waldorf-Astoria on November 
20 next. This appearance will be after his recitals in New 
York, Boston and Chicago. 


Stratton Booked for Berkshire Festival 


_ Charles Stratton, who made his New York debut recently 
in the Ninth Symphony with the Philharmonic Orchestra 
at the Stadium Concerts, has been engaged to sing at the 
Berkshire Music Festival on September 19. 
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OLGA SAMAROFF IMPRESSES WITH ART 
The Schumann score is an exquisite thing, particulaly adapted 
both to Mme. Samaroff's temperamental capacities and to her 
Her performance was a constant play of fascinating color. 
* The audience was unstinted in its applause and she 
aed o belt dozen or more curtain calls.—Baltimore News, October 
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The above is a group of piano teachers and students from thirty-five States and Canada, 
P, D. Cone, Eastern manager of the 


Conservatory at Beechwood School, Jenkintown, Pa. 


PROGRESSIVE SERIES SUMMER NORMAL, BEECHWOOD SCHOOL, JULY, 1924. 

attending the 1924 Progressive Series Normal, being held under the auspices of the Philadelphia 
Art Publication Society, is responsible for bringing this large number of teachers and students 

together, 





~ Stadium Soloists Sleded 1 in Contest 


The program on which the Stadium audition winners ap- 
peared drew a crowd of about 10,000 to the Stadium Wed- 
nesday evening, August 13. The six soloists selected by 
the auditions committee were to have been heard in a com- 
petitive contest, but only five actually appeared, Benno 
Rabinoff, violinist, being unable to be present. The five 
young artists presented were: Virginia Rea, soprano; 
Frances Paperte, mezzo-soprano; Miron Poliakin, violin- 
ist; Frank Johnson, baritone; Ignace Hilsberg, pianist. 

The performance of each was of a very high standard 
and made the task not so easy of selecting two to be 
awarded a public recital in New York this coming season. 
The audience, having an opportunity to vote for the win- 
ners, was enthusiastic in its reception of all. 

The only purely orchestral number was the overture to 
the Marriage of Figaro, by Mozart. Conductor van Hoog- 
straten and his men gave excellent orchestral support to all 
the soloists. Virginia Rea, a young coloratura soprano 





from Louisville, Ky., had already found favor with the 
public at Aeolian Hall last fall. The Caro Nome aria 
from Rigoletto served to display her bright, clear and 
flexible soprano voice, although the volume was unsuited 


As an encore, Delibes’ 


to the open spaces at the Stadium. 
Next came 


Les Filles de Cadix was sung with much charm. 
Miron Poliakin, who created a very favorable impression 
with his mature style of playing, a beautiful, full tone and 
artistic interpretation, as evidenced in the first movement 
of the Tschaikowsky violin concerto in D major, op. 35 
He continued with the second movement as an encore. The 
third soloist, Frank Johnson, sang Elgar’s Land of Hope 
and Glory with feeling, revealing a baritone voice of firm 
and agreeable quality. Speaks’ On the Road to Mandalay 
was his encore. A rich mezzo-soprano voice of good timbre 
is that of Frances Paperte, who interpreted effectively 
O mio Fernando, from La Favorita. Fourdrain’s Carneval 
sung with spirit, was the encore. The last soloist was 
Ignace Hilsberg, whose playing of the first moyement of 
Tschaikowsky’s B flat minor concerto, No. 1, confirmed 
the excellent nies this young pianist made at his de- 
but last season. » has a sure and facile technic, strength 
and nhs “s an encore, the Paganini-Liszt Cam- 
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arranged for Paul 


panella further demonstrated his clear and accurate tech- 
nic, and expressive ability. 

All of the soloists deserve commendation for their ex- 
colons natural talent, technical equipment and general finish 
of style. 
; THe WINNERS. 

As the Musica Courter goes to press, word comes that 
Ignace Hilsberg, pianist, and Miron Poliakin, violinist, are 
the winners of New York recitals under the auspices of the 
Stadium Concerts Committee as a result of the Stadium 
Audition Winners Contest held at the Lewisohn Stadium 
last week. Cash awards went to Virginia Rea, soprano; 
Frances Paperte, mezzo-soprano, and Frank Johnson, bari- 
tone. The prizes for these five young artists, who were 
selected for an appearance with the Philharmonic Orches- 
tra under the direction of Willem van Hoogstraten at 
the Stadium Concerts from more than 500 applicants, were 
awarded according to the votes of the audience at the 
Stadium last Wednesday evening, when the concert took 
place. UP Ap Stl 
Volpé Heartily Received at Stadium Concert 

When Arnold Volpé appeared as guest conductor at the 
Stadium, Tuesday evening, August 5, it recalled to many 
the early concerts and their difficulties which were suc- 
cessfully overcome, and the many changes that have been 
wrought in these concerts since 1918. It had been five 
years since Volpé last wielded the baton here, and when he 
came onto the stage, it was a fine tribute that the orchestra 
paid him by rising, and the large crowd welcomed him in 
hearty applause. A Tschaikowsky-Wagner program was 
offered. Mr. Volpé obtained a splendid response from the 
orchestra and his dramatic reading of the Tschaikowsky 
fifth symphony was a moving one. His effectiveness in 
color, in light and shade, and in rhythm, and his general 
interpretation, his ability to bring out the composer’s mean 
ing, made a memorable performance, which was received 
with great enthusiasm. The Wagner selections were the 
Tristan and Isolde Prelude and Liebestod, the Rhine Jour- 
ney from Siegfried, the Parsifal Good Friday Spell, and 
the Rienzi overture, all of which were beautifully rendered. 

At the conclusion of the program Mr. Volpé made a brief 
in which he expressed his happiness at having an 


speech, 
under these conditions and of the 


opportunity to appear 
welcome accorded him. 


“Not Too Much Practice,” Says Macmillen 


“Practicing too much is worse than practicing too little,’ 
was the advice given by Francis Macmillen to a young violin 
ist whom he heard while on one of his recent concert tours. 
The distinguished violinist explained his reasons for this 
statement. “Too much practice,” he continued, “will make 
you stale in the same way as too much exercise makes an 
athlete stale. Listening to good music, reading without ac 
tually playing is as good as practice when it is combined 
with it, provided you listen and read with the problems you 
have to solve in your mind.” 


Althouse and Middleton to Return to Australia 


Australia and the Antipodes has been 
Althouse and Arthur Middleton. The 


A return tour of 


two singers will be heard in joint recitals the re during the 
summer of 1925, 


MIAMI ITEMS 


Miami, Fla., August 1.—Splendid summer 
being given twice a week by Mutchler’s Orchestral Band 
under Erdall Mutchler’s direction The concerts are held 
in Royal Palm Park and are always well attended and much 
enjoyed, Prominent Miami singers who have given pleasure 
with their solos are Lillian F. McKinney, Bissett, 
Ruby Showers Baker and Percy Long 

The Student Music Club met at Temple Court Apartments 
on Friday, with Mary Lois Wright as Summer 
meetings are held once a month with programs under the 


concerts are 


lsobel 


\ 
hostess 


direction of Mrs. S, LeRoy Smith, leader. Jane Dresbach 
presided. Those performing were Irma Davenport, Grace 
Morgan, Ethel R. Cool, Lottie Lucilla Smith, Helen Keeler 


Spach, Dorothy Wells, E ‘the! Lebos, Louise Ring and Letitia 
Lindsay. The club received several ne w members 


Mrs. W. W. Perry, president of the Miami Club Chorus, 
entertained the members with an unusual party recently 
when all were asked to impersonate children. Games and 


a musical program of children’s songs were enjoyed, after 
which the chorus sang The Moon Hangs Low in the Purple 


Sky (Spence), directed by Adelaide S. Clark. Katherine 
B. Dungan, president of the Miami Music Club, was guest 
of honor and gave an informal talk. S. LeR. S 


Thomas to Sing Dream House 


an Edward B. Marks Music Company pub- 
lication, composed by Florence Methven and dedicated to 
John Charles Thomas, has been selected by that artist as 
one of the songs in his forthcoming concert tour repertory 
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MUSICAL 


CHICAGO CONSERVATORIES AND SUMMER 
SC sHOOLS- ENJOYING A BUSY SEASON 


American Conservatory Catalogue, Well Gotten Up, Gives Much Valuable Information—Glenn Dillard Gunn Makes the 
Front Page of Dailies in Successful Fight Over Billboard Display—James C. Petrillo’s Home Bombed—Other 
News and Items of Interest 


Glenn Dillard Gunn, the distin- 
guished pianist, conductor, pedagogue and instructor, presi 
dent of the school that bears his name, made the front page 
of the dailies here the past weck. Susanne High, a resident 
of the Lake Shore Drive, filed a complaint with the Zoning 
Board of Appeals last week against the Glenn Dillard 
Gunn School of Music and Dramatic Art, The cause of 
the lady's complaint is a black sign in gold lettering, ten 
feet long and three feet wide, which was placed on the 
building at 1254 Lake Shore Drive about two years ago, 
bearing the inscription, Glenn Dillard Gunn School of Music 
and Dramatic Art. The sign has been a splendid advertise 
ment for the Gunn School, as not only motorists and bus 
passengers passing by may see the sign, but also visitors in 
rubber-neck autos are informed “on your left we are now 
passing the Glenn Dillard Gunn School.” Now the Lake 
Shore Drive, known all over the country as the Gold Coast, 
harbors the homes of Chicago's richest families, and the ire 
of the residents has been roused against business enterprises 
that have invaded their territory. The Gunn School ts the 
only commercial sign to be found north of Edith Rocke 
feller-McCormick’s residence to Lincoln Park. Mr. Gunn 
is a fighter! He says that he is within his rights even if 


Chicago, August lo 


his aristocratic neighbors feel that his sign lowers the value 
of their property The Zoning Board of Appeals took the 
same view as Mr. Gunn, and because the sign was on the 


building prior to the passing of the zoning ordinance, it 
was not ordered down, and motorists, pedestrians, visitors 
and aristocrats who live on the Lake Shore Drive will see 
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the huge sign of the Gunn School whenever they pass 1254, 
the home of the Glenn Dillard Gunn School ot Music and 
Dramatic Art, a progressive school here, and which, since 
its inception, has received more free publicity than any other 
school in Chicago. Mr. Gunn has many titles. He was 
made Doctor of Music by the late Bert Leston Taylor, of 
the Line O'’Type fame, and that title has stuck to Mr, Gunn 
as though it had been conferred upon him by a university. 
This office of the Musica Courter has often called Mr. 
Gunn one of the best business men encountered in the mu- 
sical field. 
Pupu or De Horvatn ENGAGED, 

Elizabeth Dollison, pupil of Cecile de Horvath, has been 

engaged for a reeital at Racine, Wis., on August 23. 
AMERICAN CONSERVATORY CATALOGUE. 

The American Conservatory’s annual catalogue has just 

been received at this office, and a perusal of the thirty-eighth 


annual announcement discloses the fact that several new 
officers have been added to the school, while many new 
teachers will reinforce the already strong faculty. John J. 


Hattstacdt, president and general director of the school, has 
for his right-hand man his son, John R. Hattstaedt, who is 
secretary and manager, Karleton Hackett and Adolf 
Weidig have been made vice-presidents. The associate di- 
rectors, as in the past, are Messrs. Hackett, Weidig and 
Levy ’ Lillian Pomeroy remains assistant secretary, Jessie 
Belson is the chief accountant, and Alice Wedd is registrar. 
The advisory board includes the leading teachers at the 
school. 

Known for his conservativeness, John J. Hattstaedt is also 
admired for his fairness—witness the manner in which he 


informs the public that Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler, Delia 
Valeri, Jacques Gordon and George Gartlan teach at the 
school! After the names of Zeisler, Valeri and Gartlan 


appears the information that those three distinguished teach- 
ers are guest instructors at the school, while Jacques Gordon 
has been secured to teach at the American Conservatory by 
special engagement. ‘The first few pages of the well gotten 
up catalogue are given up to a short history of the American 
Conservatory, from its inception in 1886 to the present day. 
rhere is also an article entitled Chicago as an Art Center. 
Other pages are given to plans of instruction. 

A Lyceum and Chautauqua bureau has been added to the 
school to meet the demands for competent artists for the 
production of lyceum and chautauqua companies. Students 
of the American Conservatory desirous of entering upon 
this line of work will receive a special training and be 
assisted in securing hearings from managers in the market 
for artists. The bureau does not guarantee engagements, 

The American Conservatory is authorized, also by the 
Chicago Board of Education, 
motional credits to public school teachers of Chicago for 
studies taken at the conservatory. 

A page is devoted to the summer master school and nor- 
mal session of the school. Then follows a history of the 
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facuity, which contains a list of men and women known 
throughout this country, several of whom have made inter- 
national namcs tor themselves. Among these are Karleton 
tiackett and Adolf Weidig, who for more than thirty years 
have been prominently identified with the conservatory and 
are generaiy recognized as being among America’s leading 
hgures m tne field of music, Mr. Hackett as master of the 
voice, wriier and musical critic, and Mr. Weidig as an 
authority on musical theory, as composer, instructor of the 
violin, orchestra conductor and cultured musician. Allen 
Spencer, who has just completed his thirty-first year of 
active service at the American Conservatory, is a pianist who 
is enjoying a wide popularity. Heniot Levy, the distin- 
guished pianist and teacher, is also a well known composer 
and an ail around musician. Many of his former students 
have achieved distinction as concert performers and teachers. 
Henry Purmort Eames has been engaged as instructor of 
the piand and lecturer on musical history. Mr, Eames en- 
joys an unusual distinction of having the full endorsement 
of Ignace Paderewski. Eugenia Carreno D’Albert has also 
been engaged as instructor of piano. She is the daughter -f 
Eugene D’Albert and of Mme. Carreno. 

In the vocal department, besides Karleton Hackett, one 
notices such well known names as those of Marie Zendt, 
the popuiar soprano; Louise Hattstaedt Winter, who is rec- 
ognized as one of Chicago's most accomplished vocal artists. 
As a teacher, Mrs. Winter has met with unusual success. 

The American Conservatory Opera School provides facili- 
ties for the training of students endowed with musical talent 


and good voices in all branches of the operatic art. Scenes 
from Martha, Faust, Carmen, Aida, Samson, Rigoletto, 
Tales of Hoffmann, Hansel and Gretel, Mignon, Thais, and 


other operas were performed in costume with orchestras in 
a manner that evoked the warmest commendation of public 
and press. A number of former pupils of the conservatory 
are holding high positions in the operatic field. 

The school of violin at the American Conservatory boasts 
of a splendid faculty. The American Conservatory has also 
its own student orchestra and it has announced that a series 
of public performances will be given at that school this sea- 
scn. The organ department is headed by that distinguished 
virtuoso and teacher, Wilhelm Middelschulte, who 


organ 
has heen associated with the conservatory for many years. 
The American Conservatory is equipped with five two- 


manual and a three-manual organ of the type for instruc- 
tion and practice. Organ students are afforded frequent 
opportunity to appear in public recitals. The American 
Conservatory has also a school for theater organ playing, 
with courses of study and training especially designed to 
give complete and thorough training to those who desire to 
enter this very promising field and to equip more thoroughly 
those theater organists who feel the need of becoming better 
organists. The school is supplied with seven organs of 
modern theater type for lessons and practice, and the man- 
agement announces a new and attractive little model theater. 
A special circular giving detailed information of courses of 


study, rate of tuition in this department, will be sent on 
application. 
The harmony, counterpoint, composition and orchestra 


department is headed by Adolf Weidig, a composer as well 
known in Europe as in America and who has written impor- 
tant orchestral works which have been performed with pro- 
nounced success by the Chicago, St. Louis, Minneapolis, 
Detroit and other symphony orchestras, as well as in various 
musical centers of Europe. As head of the harmony, coun- 
terpoint, composition, Mr. Weidig holds a supreme position 
in America. Very well known musicians, whose names are 
found in the department of harmony, counterpoint, composi- 
tion and orchestration, are Arthur Olaf Anderson, whose 
compositions have been played by several symphony orches- 
tras in thig country, and his series of text books—The First 
Forty Lessons in Harmony, and The Second Forty Lessons 
in Harmony—are enjoying an extended sale; John Palmer, 
recognized as a musician of splendid attainments, is also a 
talented composer; Leo Sowerby, whose theoretical train- 
ing was acquired under Arthur O. Anderson, was accorded 
the distinguished honor of being the foremost composer to 
receive the Prix de Rome, and he will return after a stay of 
three years in Rome and extensive travel in Europe, and 
resume his work at the American Conservatory at the be- 
ginning of the present school year. 

The violin, cello, art ensemble playing, public school music 
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departments are all headed by men especially weil versed 
in those fields and the department of aancing is under the 
direction of Louise K. Willhour. ‘The School of txpres- 
sion and Dramatic Art has tor teachers women ot excellent 
ability. 

‘Lhe American Conservatory also informs the public of its 
free advantages, which include admission of ail qualified 
students to the training school for teachers and to lecture 
courses ; admission without cost of all regular students to 
the concerts and recitals given by the Conservatory in Kim- 
ball Hall; enrollment of all qualified students in the student 
orchestra; admission to all students of requisite age to gen- 
eral vocal sight reading classes, and thirty free competitive 
scholarships and a number ot halt and partial scholarships. 
Gold and silver medals will be awarded by competition, and 
there is a musical bureau for the securing of positions for 
graduates. 

‘The American Conservatory has long been recognized by 
this office of the Musica. Courier as one of the leading 
schools, not only in Chicago but also in the musical world. 
John J. Hattstaedt has surrounded himself with a very 
strong facuity. Many of the teachers’ names were not men- 
tioned here as space prohibits a more lengthy review, but 
those whose names appear suffice to demonstrate the high 
standard of this s.asolt. The American Conservatory's man- 
agement is knoyu tor its CORSETS SAIN as well as for 
its progressive 1ueas. The Chicago office of this paper has 
often recommended the American Conservatory, as it is a 
very reliable institution and one which well deserves patron- 
izing. 


Cart D. Kinsey VACATIONING, 
From Saratoga Springs, N. Y., Carl D. Kinsey sends a 
post-card to this otnce on which he writes: “We attended 


the races today and Bubbles won the real money, 1 didn't. 


This is the liveliest place | know outside of Atlantic City. 
We leave for Lake George this Saturday A. M., then on 
North, Everything is fine and this part of the country is 
great.” 
FORMICHL IN CHRISTIANIA, 
From Christiania, Cesare Formichi, the distinguished 


Laritone of the Chicago Opera, sent a post-card, reading: 
“My very best regards to our dear friends.’ 
Grace Hoist 1n Norway. 

From Christiania, Norway, Grace Holst, formerly soprano 
of the Chicago Opera, sends her greetings to the Chicago 
o.tice of this paper. 

Suerwoop Musi 

A recital by pupils of the piano department of the Sher- 
wood Music School was given at the Sherwood Recital Hall 
on August 14. Forty-seven students played as many differ- 
ent compositions, 
STURKOW-RyYvER 


ScHoo. REcItAat. 


RECEIVES COMMENDATION FROM NOEL 


STRAUSS. 

Mme. 

commendation 

Picayune Times, 
letter : 


Theodora Sturkow-Ryder’s violin dances received 
from S. Noel Strauss, music critic of The 
New Orleans, La., as per the following 


New Orleans, July 23, 1924. 
Dear Mrs. Sturkow Ryder: 

Your violin pieces reached me a few days 
much that it is difficult to say all I would enjoy 
them in this short note. 

I am sure the pieces will find a 
new and interesting contribution to the 
ature for the violin. 

I don’t see how you managed to make all the dances so spontaneous, 
making each number scholarly, and at the same time tull of charm and 


them so 
about 


ago and I like 
telling you 


cordial reception, for they add a 
rather limited original liter 


vitality 4 they ought to have a wide appeal, because they are 
equally suited to use as concert or teaching material, as well as for 
purely recreational purposes. 
, Most sincerely yours, 
(Signed) S. Noet Strauss, 


Petritto’s Home Bomsep. 


A bomb was exploded on the front porch of the home of 
James C, Petrillo, president of the Chicago Federation of 
Musicians, this week. Mr. Petrillo, his wife and five chil- 
dren were thrown from their beds, but none were hurt. 
The porch was wrecked and the windows in the house shat- 
tered. Mr. Petrillo said there had been no trouble in the 
union. He recalled, however, that he has been attempting 
to negotiate a new wage scale with theater owners, 

SOUVENIR D’'ORIENT A SUCCESS. 

Herman Devries is not only successful as a vocal teacher 
but also as a composer. His publishers, the Forster Music 
Publishing, Inc., informed him tat they have sold 12,000 
copies of the Souvenir d’Orient in the last six months. The 
little piece has been often heard in Chicago, rendered by 
smali and full orchestras, in hotels, moving picture theaters 
and restaurants. The new composition has also been played 
with great success in France, Kngland, Italy and Germany. 

Hans Hess’ Eicutu Season Master ScHoor, 

Hans Hess announces the eighth season of his master 
school of violoncello playing, which begins on September 8 
with classes in Chicago at the Fine Arts Building, North 
Shore classes in Highland Park, and also classes at the Wis- 
consin Conservatory of Music, Milwaukee, Wis. Pupils will 
be accepted by Mr. Hess in private instructions and in 
classes of two. Arrangements can also be made for instruc- 
tion with assistant teachers under the personal supervision 


of Mr. Hess. All inquiries should be addressed to C. Lynn 
Reyburn, secretary, Hans Hess Studios, 522 Fine Arts 
Juilding. 


CULBERTSON Orr to New York. 

Harry Culbertson left Chicago on August 13 for a short 
trip to New York, where he will hold a conference with his 
brother, Arthur, who has offices in Aeolian Hall. Culbert- 
son’s bookings for the coming season are record breaking. 


NeuMANNsS Visit CoLorapo, 
Mr. and Mrs. F. Wight Neumann, of 3155 


avenue, are now at the Broadmoor, Colorado Springs. 
expect to return to Chicago the middle of September. 


Michigan 
They 


Spenps VACATION ON JERSEY COAstT. 

eminent pianist, is spending her 
vacation on the Jersey coast. Swimming is not one of the 
least of Miss Trumbull’s accomplishments, She is an expert 
swimmer: in fact, she saved the life of a young English- 
woman while in bathing in the Lake of Lucerne, Switzer- 
land, a few years ago. It was the noon hour and the beach 
was deserted except for these two young women. Miss 
Trumbull did not know that her companion had never before 
been out over her head, as she had followed Miss Trumbull 
unhesitatingly out into deep water. Hence the pianist was 


TRUMBULL 
Florence Trumbull, the 


MUSICAL COURIER 


very startled when her companion cried out that she was 
sinking. 

Miss Trumbull cannot speak too highly of that young 
Englishwoman’s coolheadedness in that moment of danger. 
Instead of clutching wildly to Miss Trumbull, she followed 
directions implicitly and was presently towed in to Safety. 
Miss Trumbull asked her afterwards how she had happened 
to be so cool. Miss Stanley, for that was the name, replied: 
“I had absolute confidence in you. I knew you could play 
the piano, and thus, when you said you could swim, I knew 
you could do it.” A pretty compliment, but it made Miss 
Trumbull very sober to think of having a life placed in her 
hands in that manner. 

Remicio Renzi Here, 

Glenn Dillard Gunn, critic on the Chicago Herald-Exam- 
iner, scooped all the music critics here when, on Thursday 
morning, August 14, he informed his readers that he heard 
the Vatican organist, Remigio Renzi, of St. Peter’s Church 
of Rome, in an impromptu recital at the Fourth Presbyterian 
Church. Mr, Gunn stated: “The first of Italy’s organists 
was the guest of the most distinguished of American organ- 
ists when Remigio Renzi, of St. Peter’s Church, Rome, and 
Eric Delamarter played impromptu recitals for each other 
on the latter’s organ at the Fourth Presbyterian Church 
yesterday afternoon.” 

FREDERIKSEN Stupio Notes, 

Sam Porges, artist-pupil of Frederik Frederiksen, played 
at the Windermere Hotel, on August 17. 

Tor Hylbom, another artist-pupil of Mr. Frederiksen, has 
been appointed head of the violin department of the Kansas 
State Teachers’ College, Emporia, Kans. 

Mr. Frederiksen offers a free scholarship, which will | 
tried for on September 3 at one o'clock sharp in his li 
523 Fine Arts Building. Applications should reach Mr 
Frederiksen on or before August 30. 

MusicaL News Items 

Nora Loraine Olin’s pupils’ summer activities include the 
following: G, Geneva Doran, soloist at the open meeting of 
the Ravenswood Chapter of the Royal Neighbors; a recital 
at Elmhurst given by Winifred Q. Doswell, soprano, Alta 
Rader, mezzo-soprano, Hazel Meisterling, ‘alto, Reverend 
Fred Harrison, tenor, Dorothy Kelly, pianist; a recital «in 
Fine Arts building, given by Joy Cutler, Winifred Q. Dos 
well, Effie Hansen, Mabelle Lovene, Warren Vining and 
Albert Gray, baritones. The Elmhurst Christ Church choir, 
Miss Olin director, gave two. radio programs of sacred 
music, One at station WGJ and another at WLS, and on 
August 8 Mrs. Doswell assisted in a program at WLS 
Miss Olin is spending the month of August in Northern 
Wisconsin and will return to Chicago early in September to 
resume her teaching in Fine Arts Building. 

Don Jose Mojica, the popular lyric tenor of the Chicago 
Civic Opera, returned to Chicago from Mexico City after 
his successful engagement there, and departed for Cinc innati 


whe re he opened his engagement, August 15, with the Cin- 
cinnati Opera Company. 
Kathryn Browne appeared successfully before several 


occasion of the 
University. 


thousand auditors on August 15, on the 
home-coming visit at the Valparaiso Indiana 
She was received with loud acclaim. 

Dean Isadore L. Buchhalter, of the Chicago Philharmonic 
Conservatory, presided at the commencement exercises of 
the dramatic department, Mildred Regene Mayer director, 
on August 13, in a commodious studio recital hall in Kim- 
ball Building, and while Emma Jones, a graduate and artist- 
pupil of Miss Mayer, predominated the program pleasantly 
exhibiting her versatility, she was ably assisted by Senyon 
Fridkowsky, violinist, and Valli Davidson, accompanist, 
faculty members, who also contributed much pleasure to 
the large audience present. Mr. Buchhalter in a felicitous, 
but brief address, awarded a diploma to Miss Jones. 

Reneé Devries. 


Friedberg in the Harz Mountains 
pianist, is at present taking a_ short 
vacation at his summer home, Altenrode in the Harz Moun 
tains, after spring tours in Holland and England. Mr. 
Friedberg is preparing his programs for his forthcoming 
American concert tour. He will play at the Pittsfield Festival 
on September 17 and 19. 


Carl Friedberg, 
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Washington and Lee Swing May Be Adopted 
As Democratic Campaign Song 


Because John W. Davis is a graduate of 
and Lee University, at Lexington, Va., the thousands of 
alumni of that college, scattered all over the country, are 
working diligently for the adoption of the Washington and 
Lee Swing as the Democratic National Campaign Song 
Having introduced it on the final night of the Convention 
in New York and made it an important factor in the John 
W. Davis notification ceremonies in Clarksburg, the song's 
boosters believe it will now be taken up generally 
throughout the country. 

The Washington and Lee Swing already enjoys a nation 
al popularity. Over fifty universities and from 
coast to coast have adopted the melody as their own, among 


Washington 


schools 


these being the University of Arizona (Tucson), Uni- 
versity of Florida (Gainesville), Tulane University (New 
Orleans), Cornell University (Ithaca, N. Y.), Johns Hop 
kins University (Baltimore, Md.), Swarthmore College 


(Swarthmore, Pa.), and Randolph-Macon and Sweet Briar 
colleges in Virginia. The Washington and Lee Swing was 


one of the most popular marching songs during the wat 


and was sung by tens of thousands of American doughboys 
both in this country and overseas 

Because of this great universal popularity a number ot 
prominent Democratic clubs in various parts of the coun 


urging the 
Demo 


try have already passed motions ot solutions 
adoption of the song, and it is eharehed that the 
cratic National Committee has the matter under considera 
tion, From the Democratic Eastern Headquarters in New 
York word has been issued that an official announcement 
will be made public within the next few days 


Louis 
Club of St 


Vanderpool Song Sung in St. 


At the last concert held by the Wednesday 
Louis, Jean K. Whitley, artist-pupil of Walter R. Gerak, 
who accompanied her at the piano, sang an interesting group 
of songs. On the same program, Frank Kulla, tenor, was 
heard to great advantage The club members greatly en 
joyed the concert, which included among other songs [red 
erick W. Vanderpool's popular ballad, Heart to Heart sO 
well did the audience like this, that Mr. Kulla was compelled 
to respond with an encore, using for this, the ever popular 
Mother Machree. Both of these artists reflect great credit 


on their teacher, Mr. Gerak. 


Lois Maier to Be Heard Extensively Next 
Season 


In addition to her concert appearances at Ann Arbor 
where she will be acting as assistant to Guy Maier, Lot 
Maier, pianist, will tour the East during November. She 
has already been booked for two appearances in Boston (a 
Jordan Hall recital and one before the Chromatic Club) 
and for concerts in Poughkeepsie, Buffalo, Fall River, Taun 
ton and Lawrence, Mass. 

Florence Pauly to Play Mana-Zucca Compo- 


sitions 


The eminent pianist, Florence Pauly, will include Mana 
Zucca's two effective concert numbers an her programs thi 
coming winter, Southland Zephyrs and Bolero de Concert 


She will first play them at her recital in Detroit and then 
throughout her tour. Miss Pauly willalso be heard in New 
York the early part ot October. 


Germaine Schnitzer Plays With “Sweeping 


Power” 

Germaine Schnitzer, pianist, and Mr. Courboin, organist 
were heard together a short time ago in New York. They 
played the Variations Symphoniques by Cesar Franck he 
New York Herald-Tribune wrote of Mme. Schnitzer’s per 
formance: “She played the Franck with admirable compre 


hension and sweeping power 
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MUSICAL COURIER 
BOSTON NOTES 


Longy School of Boston Opens Tenth Season October 1. 
Boston, August 16.—The tenth season of the Longy School 
of Music is announced to begin October 1 and will continue 
until May 29. As heretofore, this excellent school will be 
under the highly capable direction of Georges Longy and 
Renee Longy Miquelle. Mr. Longy, celebrated as a musi- 
cian of extraordinary skill, musicianship and taste, will 
personally coach singers and instrumental soloists, as well as 
ensemble and oboe. Mme. Miquelle will teach piano and 
rhythmic geometry (after Jean d’Udine). 
Special classes in solfége will be held for adults on 
Wednesday afternoons and Saturday mornings ; in harmony, 
under the personal direction of Stuart Mason, on Wednes- 
in solfége, for children (six to ten years), 
on Monday and Thursday afternoons, and for children eight 
to thirteen years on Tuesday and Friday afternoons. New 
classes in solfége for young people (twelve to eighteen 
years) will be held on Wednesday afternoons; in applied 
and normal solfége on Monday afternoons, under Mr. Longy 
and Mme. Miquelle, and in ensemble playing under Georges 
Miquelle. 
As in the past, competent teachers—practically all of 
them members of the Boston Symphony Orchestra—will con- 
duct lessons for students of all grades in violin, viola, cello, 
double bass, harp, piano, flute, oboe, clarinet, bassoon, saxa- 
phone, horn, trumpet, trombone, tuba, harmony, counterpoint, 
and composition, as well as classes in rhythmic gymnastics 
VANNINI'S ENSEMBLE WiLL AGAIN Tour MARITIME 
PROVINCES. 

The Vannini Symphony Ensemble, composed of thirteen 
prominent members of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, un- 
der the directorship of Augusto Vannini, is to make its 
third fall tour of the Maritime Provinces, under the manage- 
ment of Aaron Richmond. 

seginning September 18, this group, which reflects high 
credit upon its parent organization, will give concerts in 
Halifax, St. John, Wolfville, Annapolis Royal and Monce- 
ton Arrangements are also being made for concerts in 
Montreal and Quebec. 

Mr. Richmond reports over forty concerts already booked 
for this aggregation of artists, as well as an unusually active 
seAson ahead for the other artists under his management. 


day mornings; 


LAURA LitTLerieLp To Give RECITAL. 
The Boston recital of Laura Littlefield, soprano, will 
take place November 20, in Jordan Hall. Mrs, Little- 
field has been in Europe since the close of last season, 





LAURA LITTLEFIELD 


dividing her time between recreation, concert appearances 

and coaching with her former teacher, Jean de Reszke. 

She returns in the fall and will be very active in the con- 

cert field, under the management of Aaron Richmond. 
Bepettt To Have Active SEASON 

Recent bookings for Jean Bedetti, solo cellist of the 
Soston Symphony Orchestra, as reported by his manager, 
Aaron Richmond, are: April 5, joint recital with Louise 
Homer-Stires in Milton; Wakefield, March 18; Harvard 
Musical Association, February 27; New Bedford, Febru- 
ary 12; Westerly, R. I., February 4; Wellesley, Mass., 
December 12; Lowell, Mass., December 7; Jordan Hall, 
Boston, November 4; Middlebury College, October 29 (with 
Fox-Burgin-Bedetti Trio). 

Mr. Bedetti is vacationing at present at his home in 
Lyons, France; a goodly portion of his time is devoted to 
preparing new works which will be performed for the first 
time in this country next season. 

Georges Laurent, excellent solo 
Symphony Orchestra, and musical 
Flute Players’ Club, is spending 
Placid, N. Y. 


flutist of the Boston 

director of the Boston 

the summer at Lake 
Cc 


Faust to be Given at Irving Place Theater 
A performance of Faust will be given at the Irving Place 
Theater Sunday evening, August 31, for the building fund 
of the St. Joseph American-Italian School. Alberto Bim- 
boni is the conductor and the cast includes Virginia Taverna, 
Gladys Mathews, Anna Tyson, V. Ceccarelli, Giuseppe 
Maero, L. Dalle Molle and Martin Harodas. 


Celia Schilla Goes to Lake Placid 


On July 31, Celia Schilla left for a vacation at Lake 
Placid. Here she intends to remain until September, at 
which time she will return to New York to take up re- 
hearsals for the Trio Classique concerts. This trio was 
recipient of great success recently in Guilford, Conn., where 
it appeared on July 18. 


Marguerite Potter Closes Season 
Marguerite Potter, mezzo-soprano, closed her season on 
July 1 and is spending the summer at her mountain camp, 
Chenango Lake, N. Y. In addition to teaching, which now 
consumes a large share of her time, plus the activities of 
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the New York Madrigal Club of which she is founder and 
president, this young lecture- recitalist had fifty-six appear- 
ances during the season. “Rest and success never go hand 
in hand,” she believes—so instead of making the summer a 
real vacation, several hours each day are spent planning and 
working on new programs and in the preparation of a boo! 
on opera. 





J. Warren Erb Ends Successful Season 


On August 13, John Warren Erb concluded a successful 
session of six weeks as conductor of the Summer School 
Chorus and Orchestra of the Department of Music of New 
York University with a concert in the library auditorium 
of the university, attended by a large and enthusiastic audi- 
ence, which accorded the singers, players, and their popu- 
lar conductor an ovation. 

The concert marked the end of Mr. Erb’s third season 
at the Summer School, as teacher of conducting and score 
reading, and as conductor of the chorus. This season the 
care ot the orchestra was also assigned to him. Under Mr. 
Erb’s baton, both the singers and players read their music 
with fine spirit, unity of attack, and insight into the emo- 
tional content of the compositions. The chorus, numbering 
about 300 voices, produced a tone quality of freshness and 
beauty, and the orchestra played accompaniments and instru- 
mental numbers with good style, although the brief period 
of six weeks does not give much time for rehearsals. The 
personnel of chorus and orchestra is recruited from all parts 
of the United States, most of the members being music 
teachers. 

At the end of the program the students joined in the ap- 
plause for Mr. Erb, and called for a speech, to which their 
conductor responded briefly. The sacred numbers on the 
program included Bach’s choral, Sleepers, Wake; Mendels- 
sohn’s canon, For the Lord Is a Mighty God and As the 
Hart Pants After the Waterbrooks; Rachmaninoff’s Laud 
Ye the Name of the Lord; the twelfth century anthem, 
Beautiful Saviour, and Haydn’s The Heavens Are Telling. 
A group of secular songs comprised The Miller’s Appren- 
tice, Zollner; two folk songs, The Birks of Aberfeldy and 
Would God I Were a Tender Apple Blossom, and The Morn- 
ing Wind, by Gena Branscombe, who was a member of 
the chorus and responded to the applause by coming for- 


ward, This composition was re-demanded by the audience, 
as were also Beautiful Saviour and The Birks of Aber- 
feldy. The group of four numbers for orchestra included 


compositions by Tschaikowsky, Scharwenka, and Rimsky- 
Korsakoff. The fourth item, a gavotte entitled Tabitha, by 
Janser, was dedicated to Mr. NeCollins, as principal of the 
Summer School, and was given with the composer at the 
piano. It was also re-demanded. The same program, with 
the omission of the orchestral numbers, was given the pre- 
ceding afternoon in the Wanamaker Auditorium, and was 
broadcasted through WJZ. 

Mr. Erb, whose activities as conductor of the Oratorio 
Society of the New York City Christian Science Institute, of 
which Augusta E, Stetson, C.S.D., is principal, had prece ded 
his summer session at New York University, has now begun 
a vacation period at the seashore. 


Goldman Band Concerts End August 24 


The twelfth and last week of the Goldman Band Con- 
certs, under the direction of Edwin Franko Goldman, in- 
cludes five programs of special interest. The season of sixty 
concerts will be brought to a close on Sunday evening, 
August 24, when a program of special features will be ren- 
dered. On Monday, the only popular program of the season 
will be presented. On Wednesday the first half of the pro- 
gram will be devoted to the music of Irish composers. On 
Friday, half the program will be devoted to Tschaikowsky. 
Saturday’s program will consist of request numbers, and the 
closing concert on Sunday will include some of the composi- 
tions that were most enthusiastically received during the 
season, 

INTERESTING ResuLts oF Music Memory ConreEsT. 

The Music Memory Contest, held under the auspices of 
the Goldman Band on the Mall in Central Park on August 
4, has brought forth some very interesting and unusual facts. 
It has demonstrated beyond a doubt that people are becoming 
more musical and more interested in music. Two thousand 
one hundred and seventy-three people took part in the con- 
test and over one-fourth of these achieved an average of 
75 per cent. or more. Short excerpts from forty different 
standard and well known works were played, and the audi- 
ence was requested to write down the title of the composition 
and the name of the composer. Three prizes were offered 
in the form of a silver medal and two bronze medals. No 
one attained 100 per cent., but there were two who made 
only one error, and one who made two. This is a very 
remarkable showing, as the test was a very severe one and 
would have taxed even professional musicians. Six blind 
people took part in the contest and dictated their answers. 
They all obtained high averages. The winners of the prizes 
were Samuel Marks, Herman Hess and Valerio Vighetta. 
Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Guggenheim and Mr. and Mrs, Murray 
Guggenheim, through whose generosity these concerts were 
underwritten, were keenly interested in this event. 

The test included music of Beethoven, Wagner, Haydn, 
Mozart, Weber, Handel, Grieg, Tschaikow sky, Dvorak, 
Offenbach, Sullivan, Rimsky- Korsakoff, and, in fact, music 
of most of the classic and modern writers. 


Kindler in Three 1 Paris Recitals 


Hans Kindler recently gave three cello recitals in Paris, 
where he is very popular. He served this year on the jury 
of the —— Royal Conservatory for the awarding of 
prizes. Kindler returns to America in time for the 
opening af ‘o 1924-25 season. 





Soder-Hueck on Vacation 
Mme. Soder-Hueck, after closing a most successful sum- 
mer master class at her Metropolitan Opera House studios, 
is enjoying a vacation in the Pocono Mountains. The stu- 
dios will reopen September 15, and a large class of pupils 
has already been enrolled. 


Bilotti Vacationing in the Catskills 
Anton Bilotti, the young New York pianist, is spending 
a few weeks with Vladimir de Pachmann and Mr. and Mrs. 
ene Pallatelli at the de Pachmann villa in the Cats- 
ills, 
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MUSICAL APPRECIA’ rION AND THE STUDIO CLUB 


By Eva Clare 
A REVIEW 


This book, just issued by Longmans, Green & Co., New 
York and London, is offered the public with the guarantee 
of several notables—Granville Bantock, who provides an 
introduction as well as a recommendation; J. Philipp, of the 
Paris Conservatory, and A, S, Vogt, of the Toronto Con- 
servatory of Music, Wi innipeg. It is a book of nearly 200 
pages, consisting of four parts of unequal length. Part 1, 
pages 1 to 14, The Study of Music, Music and Education, 
The Organization of Studio Clubs; Part I, pages 28 to 
126, Papers for the Studio Club: The Appreciation of Bach; 
Beethoven and Sonata Form; Schubert and the Art Song; 
Schumann and Romanticism ; Chopin, the Poet of the Piano; 
Liszt and the Symphonic Poem; Modern Music and De- 
bussy; Part III, Material for Studio Club Programs; Part 
V, The Studio Club Library. 

| imagine what Miss Clare calls the Studio Club—she 
being British or Canadian—we in America would call Music 
Study Club or something of that sort. These clubs are such 
as give programs performed and arranged by their members 
and exemplified by lectures, papers or readings, also usu- 
ally supplied by members. They are numerous in_ the 
United States, and the work they do is undoubtedly valuable. 
The Musica Courter receives frequent requests for in- 
formation of all sorts relative to such programs, and always 
supplies whatever it is able to; and librarians at public 
libraries are put to it to get data for papers and to recom- 
mend books from which such data may be gleaned. 

Miss Clare’s book provides it “cut and dried.” Club mem- 
bers who wish to lecture upon any of the subjects here 
treated (see list above) need only get the book and read 
what Miss Clare has written. Programs also are fully 
provided for all sorts of occasions, and a list of all the books 
a music study club or town library are ever likely to want 

also a list of musical periodicals (from which the MusicaL 
Courter is carefully omitted !). 

As to Miss Clare’s point of view in general, it is that of 
the constantly increasing number of teachers and lecturers 
who believe that music should form a part of all education, 
that music is “educational,” and that one cannot even enjoy 
music intelligently without knowing something about its 
history, its theories, etc. “Many teachers,” she writes, “un- 
fortunately still regard the study of music as the mere 
development of performers. Such individuals may 
love music, but in many cases have so little knowledge of 
periods, composers or compositions that they are not even 
intelligent concert listeners.” 

This is exactly the point of view of thousands upon thou- 
sands of music lovers, most of whom are not performers 
themselves. I do not know whether Miss Clare is a musi- 
cian or not. That has, indeed, nothing whatever to do with 
the matter. But I do know that a vast m: ijority of superior 
musicians know little or nothing of these things—history, 
periods, composers—hecause they have spent their time get- 
ting knowledge of music itself, which is far more impor- 
tant. Miss Clare speaks further on of the “unfamiliarity 











LUCILLA DE VESCOVI, 
whose concerts of modern Italian songs have been so well 
received in New York, is spending the summer in Italy 
preparing again to surprise her audiences during the coming 
season, for she will present programs of very old Italian 
music as well as the haut nouveaute for which she has be- 
come known here. In the accompanying picture Mme. de 
Vescovi is shown at Villa Baccaro, Rome, where she was 
the guest of Battistini. So impressed is Battistini with the 
voice, talent and beauty of his charming countrywoman that 
he is personally arranging for her appearances in England, 
Germany and Austria. He also has endeavored to induce 
her to change her mind and go into opera, so that he might 
sing Thais with her. She is, however, determined to sing 
only in concert. Mme. de Vescovi returns to America in 
November for her first tour in this country under the direc- 
tion of Catharine A. Bamman. 


with the literature of music,” and says, “One meets gradu- 
ate teachers who do not know how many ballades or pre- 
ludes Chopin has written; that there are forty-eight pre 
ludes and fugues in the Well Tempered Clavichord, or two 
columns (in most editions) of Beethoven sonatas. 

But if I set a man down in front of a score at the piano, 
or before the music stand with his violin, cello, flute or 
some other instrument, I can tell by his performance what 
kind of a musician he is. There are some, of course, who 
are poor players, but among real musicians they are alto- 
gether rare, and the practice of scorning the practical is 
altogether dangerous, especially here in America, where so 
many students are sidetracked through the study of non- 
essentials—which Miss Clare appears to consider essentials 
But it is only fair to quote the final paragraph of Miss 
Clare’s introductory remarks, which seems to outline her 
reasons for recommending the study of non-essentials: “The 
possibilities of such class work as have been outlined are, it 
is clear, limited only by the knowledge, energy and enthusi 
asm of the teacher. To him the benefits will be equally 
great. He will still continue to develop fine performers, 
perhaps some real artists, if he is fortunate in discovering 
the necessary combination of talent or industry. But that 
feeling of futility which so often overwhelms an idealistic 
teacher, over a more or less shifting class of average tal- 
ents, will vanish, and in its stead there will come the realiza- 
tion that he has both a definite aim and object to his teach- 
ing and a reasonable hope of success. A lasting impression 
will remain with pupils in the form of heightened and ever 
growing appreciation of all music, of interest in all endeavor 
to promote and maintain a high ‘musical standard, and in a 
general quickening of their own artistic sense and feeling 
If ‘the study of music as a serious factor in education 1s 
bound up with the whole question of art in national life’ 
the teacher will be conscious that he is doing his part in that 
development which in our new country is so vital.” (The 
quotation is from Sir William H. Hadow,vice-chancellor of 
Sheffield pppoe oy 

That, as it applies to music study clubs, that is, to adults 
who have missed their opportunities ever to become capable 
amateurs, is all very well. Certainly whatever can be done 
to educate such music lovers into a still greater love of 
music and interest in music is to be commended. But it 
seems to me that Miss Clare goes too far when she applies 
this to teachers. If the teacher does not practice and preach 
constantly one thing, and one thing only, the purely prac 
tical, he surely cannot expect that practical ideal to have 
great weight with his pupils. The pupils should be made 
to feel that there is only one thing about music to be 
learned, and that is, its practical side, production or repro 
duction, performance or composition. One does not become 
an athlete by sitting on the side lines or rooting from the 
grand stand! 

This book for studio clubs is fine—for studio clubs. For 
that it can be highly recommended. But it must not be 
confused with the otherwise practical. Students must not 
be permitted to get the idea that to know the number of 
fugues in the Well Tempered Clavier, or the number of 
Chopin ballades, constitutes musical knowledge. It must be 
drummed into their minds constantly and unceasingly, espe 
cially “in our new country,” that to play one fugue or one 
ballade properly is far more important than all the rest of it 

What Miss Clare writes in her series of studio club papers 
is mostly fairly correct—though a bit romantic—and gives 
a good idea of the subjects treated. It is not too technical 
and might well appeal to club members. But one wonders 
how much they would understand of the things Miss Clare 
has to say about modern music, about “natural” harmony 
and the overtones. Personally I must say that there is 
some of it I do not understand, and some of it | do not 
agree with. For instance, under a table of overtones above 
the fundamental low C, Miss Clare writes: “If the low 
C, or fundamental tone, is played on the piano and the sec 
ond and third overtones held without striking, they will 
nevertheless distinctly sound. _ By experimenting with the 
other overtones in the same manner, it may be observed that 
both the B natural or major seventh, and D, the major ninth, 
will sound more distinctly than B flat. This is because they 
are the third and fifth of G.” In another place Miss Clare 
says: “Finally in Chopin we find a composer with an ear 
so fine that he begins consciously to use overtones. An 
example of this is found in the Twenty-third P relude, where 
the E flat or seventh overtone is used so strikingly.” But the 
seventh overtone is the ordinary seventh of the dominant sev- 
enth chord, or else the octave of the fundamental (according 
as tohow younumber them). Such statements may be cor- 
rect, but they certainly need far more detailed explanation 
than is here found. Also a good deal of argument would 
be necessary to convince one of the truth of Miss Clare’s 
statement that the whole-tone scale (of Debussy) is derived 
from the ninth to sixteenth overtones, 

Under the programs headed Modern Tendencies in Music 
and listed as follows: British, French, American, Russian, 
Hungarian, Finnish, Swiss, Italian and Spanish, the follow- 
ing names are given as Americans of interest: MacDowell, 
Daniel Gregory Mason, Mrs. Beach, John Powell, John 
Alden Carpenter, Griffes, Marion Bauer, Leo Ornstein, 
seme Dillon, Emerson Whithorne, Blair Fairchild, Hors 
man, Campbell-Tipton, Huhn, Kramer, Deems-Taylor. 

Music is a good deal like any other useful pleasure: one 
may prefer that people should practice it, but must be satis- 
fied to content himself with “audiences,” and anything 
which can increase the size and number of audiences is to 
be welcomed with a hearty hand. Miss Clare’s book un 
doubtedly belongs to this category. That it will increase 
interest in music, and, therefore, audiences, as well as pur- 
chasers of music, books on music and musical instruments, 
cannot be doubted. The book is for these reasons to be 
recommended. ae 4 

Patton Praised in “Unacademic Language” 

Fred Patton recently sang the name role of Elijah when 
it was presented at Denison University, Granville, Ohio 
A letter received from Karl H. Eschmann, A. M., director 
of music, is enthusiastic in his praise. “To say we were 
delighted with his singing would be putting it mildly—he 
makes a superb Elijah and from top to bottom of his range 
his voice is gorgeous. This is not very academic language 
but quite accurate none the less,” the letter read. 
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Why is a humoresque never humorous ? 
al 
slang expression: “Aw, 


Suggested for a new 


broadcast it.” 
A 

\ willing interpreter with an unwilling technic had 
better adopt another profession, 

eT Te CS 

It must be dreadful for a pianist to have technic, 
tone, temperament, musicianship, and plenty of rep- 
ertoire, and no place to play. 

— \ 

Hlow much more interesting many musicians are 
when they are making music, than when they are 
making conversation. 

ostnipgilpainigiane 

Mahavajiravudh, the king of Siam, is interested 
in reform, To be as modern as other important na- 
tions, His Majesty should use the tune of God Save 
the King for his national anthem, Mahavajiravudh 
would fit the first line of the melody very metrically 
indeed, Try it. 

cect 

\ decidedly new and very effective species of 
musical criticism was practised last week in an Ohio 
town where one man stabbed another because he did 
not like the vocal solos with which the victim saw fit 
to entertain his visitors. The cutting criticism was 
taken so much to heart by the unfortunate singer that 
he died several hours after the offending concert. 

4 eee ace 

The other day, Elsa Heifetz, who is Jascha’s sister, 
ran away to Greenwich and got married to Harold 
Stone. Not so long ago Harold Stone’s sister was 
engaged to Mischa Elman, though she did not run 
away to Greenwich with him. On the contrary, she 
ran the other way. The engagement was broken, 
\nd another of Harold’s sisters is married to Ru- 
dolph Polk. <A rolling stone gathers no moss, but 
the stationary Stones—and jolly nice people they are, 
gather violinists automatically. 


too-—seem to 

The great Northwest is the latest section of this 
continent to blossom out with a magazine of its own 
devoted to the fine arts, and especially to music. The 
Dawson Richardson Publications Limited, of Winni- 
peg, announces the publication of Musical Life and 
\rts, to begin on September 15. The paper will be 
a semi-monthly for eight months and a monthly dur- 
ing the summer, twenty issues yearly in all. A, A, 
\lldrick will edit the magazine, which will include 
the drama, literature and fine arts within its scope, 
in addition to music. Feature articles in early num- 
bers are scheduled from Ernest Newman, Dr. Isaac 
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Goldberg and Isa Kremer among others. 


little stranger,” say we. 


Now that Giordano has finished his Cena delle 
Beffe, he announces that he has in hand an opera in 
one act and three scenes in collaboration with 
Forzano, 

ia lamas 

Once in a while a correspondent unintentionally 
provides a smile for the poor, hard-working copy- 
reader. In was our Buenos Aires correspondent, 
writing of a new opera, who sent in word that 
“Nazdah was the faithful and devoted ‘salve’ of the 
queen.” And it was a London correspondent who 
informed us that Arthur Bliss had written some new 
songs with “strong quartet accompaniment.” 

- . 

Walter Braunfels, a German composer of by no 
means the most modern trend, thinks, perhaps, in the 
absence of freakish music, to attract attention to his 
newest opera by means of its freak title, Don Juan 
of the Green Trousers. This suggests a field for 
tithing that would be, to say the least, extensive. 
After exploiting all thé outer investiture, the young 
composer could proceed piece by piece through what 
is delicately known as the lingerie. 

ait ‘ 

Otto Kahn, returning from Europe, said, accord- 
ing to the Times: “In speaking of grand opera Mr. 
Kahn said that he had felt for a long time that the 
Metropolitan Opera House was inadequate and anti- 
quated for the proper presentation of opera for the 
New York public and badly located, as it is in the 
center of the congested district during the theater 
traffic. He also thought there should be more com 
fortable accommodation for the thousands of people 
in this city who wish to see grand opera but who 
cannot afford to pay the prices for the higher seats 
at the Metropolitan Opera House.” Well, Aladdin, 
why not rub the lamp? 

Saniaiediiiaienrens 

Free hint to the Republican National Committee : 
Ernie Golden has made a dance arrangement of 
that rapidly-becoming-famous piece by Vice-Presi- 
dential Candidate Dawes, which will incite even the 
most lethargic toe to spring up and glide lithesomely 
about the floor. Properly distributed throughout this 
broad land these dulcet and luring tones ought to be 
worth thousands of votes—especially feminine ones. 
On the other hand, Democrats are taking advantage 
of the wide popularity of the Washington and Lee 
Swing, the college song of John W. Davis’ alma 
mater, and considering using the melody for cam- 
paign purposes, The Swing has been swinging its 
way from coast to coast for fifteen years and gain- 
ing in momentum constantly. It ought to help to 
swing some Democratic votes to the illustrious 
alumnus. 

step itn 

Geraldine Farrar is going to call the entertainment 
with which she will tour this coming season, an 
Operatic Fantasie. The most fantastic part, it ap- 
pears, will be “a modernized version of Carmen,” 
in which the score “has been treated in a distinctly 
novel fashion and has been completely severed from 
all operatic tradition.” Miss Farrar will not only 
sing Carmen, but design the scenery as well. It is 
to be staged by Ned Wayburn, whose career hitherto 
has centered about the Ziegfeld Follies and other 
similar entertainments. Ten principals will assist 
Miss Farrar, a complete orchestra and ballet—appar- 
ently no chorus, It will be tried on the dog for the 
first time at Portsmouth, N. H., near Miss Farrar’s 
summer home, September 26. We hope it will come 
to New York. For a New Wayburn Carmen we shall 
do our best to wheedle a seat in the front row out 
of friend Foley, even if we have to pay for it. 

OL ee 

The dailies are busy filling up space with the an- 
nual summer rumors about the Metropolitan. Last 
week there were reports that Mr. Gatti had engaged 
two new sopranos for next season—Toti Dal Monte, 
the Italian coloratura, who has just made such a big 
success in Australia and who is being brought to this 
country next winter by Charles L. Wagner, and 
Marie Nemeth from the Budapest Opera. ‘The news 
about Toti Dal Monte is old. The Musicat Courter 
published it, officially confirmed, several weeks ago. 
If Miss Nemeth is really to come, it is, we imagine, 
more likely to be for the season for 1925-26 than 
1924-25, Another story was that the Metropolitan is 
to produce the Boito Nerone next season. We are 
quite ready to give odds against this. It may be 
that Mr. Gatti, always a champion of Italian art, 
will later on present this work, notwithstanding the 
fact that, except from the spectacular standpoint, it 
is a remarkable instance of the mountain that labored 
for half a century and then produced a very tiny 
mouse indeed, 
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OUR NAMES 


It is a curious thing that America seems to be 
gradually awakening to the conception that only 
those with English sounding names are Amer- 
ican. Many, many years ago that might have 
been the case—today it has no basis in fact what- 
ever. Even long ago there was little enough 
actual truth tin it, and we simply became ac- 
customed to hearing certain names until we felt 
that they were American, the Dutch names of 
old New York, for instance. Who dreams of 
thinking of Vanderbilt or Roosevelt as un-A mer- 
ican, or any of the hundreds of other names 
whose derivation is foreign in the sense of com- 
ing from some language other than English? 

It was during the Olympic games recently held 
in France that this conception came most prom- 
inently to the fore. In talking of the games, 
people assumed that contestants with German 
or French or Scandinavian sounding names were 
not native Americans, and many said, plainly, 
that it mattered little whether they won or not, 
and their successes did honor not to America but 
to whatever country they may have been born in. 

Such views are natural enough. Large classes 
of our American population—native born—still 
feel some association with the land of its fore- 
fathers—Irish, Scottish, British, Anglo-Saxon 
and the like, and many feel that anything un- 
English sounding is simply not American, no 
matter how many generations their families may 
have been in this country. In England, as we well 
know, foreign names have become Anglicized, 
so that there are almost no visible signs of the 
fact that for many years languages other than 
English were habitual in England. But in Amer- 
ica families seem to hold tenaciously to their 
foreign names, even when everybody here makes 
a botch at their pronounciation. 

In reporting the Olympic games one paper said 
of some particular event, “there was only one 
real American in the lot.” And that was the 
feeling more or less forcibly expressed by a good 
many people in America, and by a great many 
people in Europe. Those who lost seemed to 
feel that America was getting a whole lot of 
credit that it had no right to. It seemed obvious 
that, if a country could import the best athletes 
from all the world and claim them as nationals, 
it must be sure to win. 

But there is another side of it that is, apparent- 
ly, too often overlooked, the side of development. 
If it were a fact that America imported experts 
from abroad and then put them into world com- 
petition there would be truth in such claims as 
have been made. But that has never been done. 
Some are born here, some born abroad, but the 
training, the impetus towards that training, the 
particular sort and direction of that training, 
the spirit and the life back of it, all are purely 
and solely American. Those very same men 
and women who have here become so success- 
ful as athletes might in all probability never have 
become interested in athletics in their own coun- 
tries at all, and, even if they had, might not have 
had the American spirit. 

What people fail to see is the national con- 
structive influence which leads foreigners and 
the children of foreigners into directions which 
are American, not foreign. In some cases, for- 
tunately rare, this influence is resisted, and even 
the first generation children of continental 
Europeans show little of the American spirit. 
But there is so little of that resistance to our 
American ways that it is scarcely worthy of con- 
sideration, and even races who have never been 
noted for their athletic prowess are swept along 
with the national trend. 

It is perhaps to be regretted that American in- 
fluence takes the direction it does. We cannot 
escape the suspicion that men who might have 
become great artists had they been subject to 
European influences, lose their feeling for art 
altogether in America. We have an idea that 
even those who come to us after their schooling 
is completed lose something in the process of 
their transplanting, lose, perhaps, the stimulation 
of parallel activities on the part of their col- 
leagues, lose the urge of opportunity. 

But it seems right to claim Americanism for all 
who take up their residence here and remain 
here for extended periods of time, especially if 
they permit themselves to bow to American in- 
fluence. Certainly one can never deny a native 
American his Americanism, nor does it seem 
quite fair to call foreign those who were brought 
here as small children and owe to America their 
training as well as the influences which have car- 
ried them in whatever direction they have gone. 
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THE UNIVERSAL IDIOM 


One hears much of various “schools” of composi- 
tion, of interpretation, of technic, and one easily 
falls into a way of talking glibly of these things 
without applying the qualifying terms with and 
true depth of significance but merely as a means of 
expressing the thought of the moment. Such terms 
are convenient and, on the whole, harmless enough. 
It is impossible to converse upon technical subjects 
without some such easily applied, though generally 
inexact, vocabulary. Therefore, we simply adopt it, 
and concern ourselves not at all with the possible 
consequences. 

Yet careless talk always has consequences, harm- 
less enough to those whose habit of mind leads to 
investigation, retarding to those who learn, some- 
times deeply, by skimming over the surface of 
things. This, at least, in the subject in which we 
are interested—music. How it may be in other 
branches of learning we do not know, nor need it 
concern us. But in music there is a sort of duality 
of concept which admits of impressive practical re- 
sults being attained by imitation, emulation, the hard 
work and persistency of endless repetition, without 
the spirit of thought, experimentation, analyzation, 
entering into the matter at all. 

Obviously in such cases a “catch phrase” may be 
highly dangerous, just as all the catch phrases in 
modern psychology, “psycho”-this-and-that, “new” 
thought and the like, are dangerous, however seri- 
ously they may be intended by those who invent 
them, and however reliable may be the basic facts 
upon which they are predicated. It will be wise, in 
the present case, to omit mention of any of these 
phrases—for those who stress them may not like to 
hear them called “catch” phrases, however innocu- 
ously that term may be intended. And to arouse 
prejudice is merely to pour oil on the flame of parti- 
san passion of those very people one would like to 
reach, 

For, be it known, these very catch phrases, these 
“schools,” or, at least, the names of them (for many 
know nothing but the names and misinterpret en- 
tirely their meaning and intent) constitute the very 
basis of many a musico-political party. And few of 
us who have long been attached to active music life 
but have heard heated arguments upon points which, 
to any but the prejudiced, must seem utterly insig- 
nificant. To mind comes a fight—that is the mildest 
term for it—between two believers of opposed 
schools of piano playing. Whether or not either of 
them knew really very much about the theories they 
were so vigorously upholding is a matter which the 
observer has never been able to determine. 

Nor does it matter. For the crux of the whole 
affair is this: that both of them were excellent 
pianists, so that, whatever their beliefs and opinions 
may have been, and however much they may have 
carried them out in actual execution, the result was 
the same. These two bitter enemies—they seemed 
that, the way they flew at each other’s throats 
arrived, by different routes (perhaps), at the same 
goal. And it is perfectly clear that, whatever diver- 
gence there may have been in detail, the main cur- 
rent of procedure was identical. They both struck 
certain keys with a high degree of virtuosity, of 
nuance, of expression, of tonal beauty, of alternate 
delicacy and force, sonority, clarity. 

It follows, therefore, that there was in the per- 
formance of these two, so certain that they had 
nothing in common, an underlying, universal idiom, 
or method, a gospel of musical, pianistic truth to 
which both equally adhered, though neither would 
acknowledge that the other shared in this ‘essential 
possession to the smallest extent. 

As already said, it does not do to speak of methods 
or phrases by name. Strange as it may seem, many 
—perhaps even a majority of people—have some- 
thing to which they adhere as a patriot adheres to 
his flag. In the individual they forget the universal. 
Their restricted mental attitudes blind them to the 
fact that their opponents often think in many things 
just as they themselves do. But, no! In such mat- 
ters you are either for me or against me. The whole 
hog or none. If I am right, then 1 am absolutely 
right, and if you do not agree with me, then you are 
absolutely wrong !—that is the attitude, and a sorry 
thing it is! 

It really is a conflict between unit and universe, 
between the particular and the general. Opposing 
forces take two sides and leave between them the 
universal truth which, after all, is the only thing 
that should have any weight. One will say, sweep- 
ingly, “I do not like this or that school of composi- 
tion, this or that individual artist, this or that 


method,” forgetting completely that “this or that’ 
anything, if it persists and finds favor even with a 
few, must possess something of the universal good 


which constituted the attribute of acceptability in art. 

That which one may be justified in claiming not 
to like “at all” is that which embraces no single grain 
of this gold, or so small a percentage that it is buried 
out of sight beneath the dross. But it is quite 
absurd to claim this for schools or methods. Nearly 
all of them have some merit, and, indeed, all of them 
that gain a foothold must have or they would imme- 
diately sink out of sight and disappear. This is sure, 
and it is equally sure that at least a part of this 
merit which assures their existence consists of the 
universal, the basic truth. 

The matter of piano playing has already been 
alluded to. Obviously that which is good in all 
method or methods must be sought for in the result 
attained. If the method were all bad no result could 
be obtained. Therefore one must be cautious of 
sweeping statements of negation. But—one must 
also be cautious of sweeping affirmation and com- 
mendation. For how about the method that permits 
a certain amount of good to filter through but ma- 
terially retards its low? How about methods which 
cause permanent injury? There are said to be some 
such, yet even there one must acknowledge some 
good within the bad—that is to say, eliminate the 
objectionable feature and good remains. 

There is no phase of music where so great preju- 
dice persists as that of composition. One has but 
to think back to the Wagner-Hanslick-Brahms con- 
troversy, the Italian-German-French polemics (and 
broken heads!), to realize the tremendous force such 
arguments may assume. ‘And in the heat of passion 
it seems impossible for those in the thick of it to 
pause long enough to weigh the good and the bad— 
and there is nothing under creation that has not 
both, the good and the bad, the dross and the gold. 

One of the best defined reasons for such contro- 
versies is not taste but definition and analysis. Those 
who claimed that Wagner had “no melody” simply 
blinded themselves by permitting themselves to un- 
derstand only a certain kind of melody. That mel- 
ody might be short, a mere phrase, a mere theme, 
did not occur to them because their passions were 
too fully aroused to admit of clear thought. To 
them opera was opera, operatic music was vocal, 
symphony was all right in its way but was opposed 
to opera. Not one of them would have denied the 
necessity of melody in symphonic music. Probably 
most of them would have acknowledged that Wag- 
ner’s music had, at least, some symphonic interest. 
They could not have been blind to the excellence of 
his symphonic writing. But no, they would have 
none of it! It was opera, not symphony; conse- 
quently the side of their brains which was normally 
appreciative of symphonic writing lay inactive. Nay, 
more—if it was awakened it was only another club 
in the melee. For to put symphony on the operatic 
stage was as insulting to symphony as it was to 
opera. 

Sympathy is an important factor in human inter- 
course, and it is difficult to imagine a world without 
it. One is attuned sympathetically towards a thing, 
or the contrary. Sometimes—rarely enough—one is 
without prejudice. But in most cases we go pre- 
pared to like or dislike a thing. It is difficult to say 
whether that is a human merit or blemish, whether 
it is good fortune or just the opposite. There is 
much, of course, in life—especially in art—that de- 
fies scrutiny by rule. A melody is one of these things. 
With proper knowledge and with the notes before 
us we may, indeed, be able to put our critical fingers 
upon its actual merits or demerits. But for the 
average listener the otherwise. For him 
there is no guide but taste. He likes it, he does not 
like it, he likes it a little, he dislikes it, it bores him. 
So go the shades of pleasure or displeasure—pro- 
vided there is no preconceived judgment to stimulate 
like or dislike. 

But among the normally unprejudiced elite, the 
educated, there should be a basis of appreciation for 
all classes of art, and there generally is not. Few, 
even of the highly educated, are consciously sympa- 
thetic to the universal, the underlying unit of truth 
or good which must be present in every worth-while 
work of art, be it creative or re-creative. It is the 
neglect of this universal unit that causes most of the 
controversy. And it is ignorance of it that causes 
most of the danger to the neophyte. 

The fact of this universal art idiom should never 
be lost sight of. Quite above and beyond all methods 
in interpretative music, quite superior to school in 
creative music, it is invariably present in all that has 
merit, and the extent of the merit is in direct pro- 
portion to the extent of its presence. And it con- 
sists of the simplest things of art—ability to play, 
ability to create. The style and manner of the play- 
ing, the idiosyncrasies, the technical complexities of 


case is 


27 


the composition, are all of them mere insignificant 
details. 

And their importance should never be exaggerated. 
Never should they be permitted to get so close to the 
eye that they blot out what is beyond. In art we 
must see the basis, the foundation, rather than the 
detail—and if we judged by that scale there would be 
a transvaluation of values that would upset a good 
deal of our established art fabric, built upon preju- 
dice, predilection and sympathetic fantasies. 

Let us try it! 
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A TRIBUTE TO ROLAND HAYES 
A fine tribute to the art and character of Roland 
Hayes was paid recently by the Providence Journal 
in an editorial published on July 1. The editorial re- 
ferred to the award of the Spingarn Medal to Mr 
Hayes, and read as follows: 


A GREAT SINGER 

The Spingarn Medal, awarded annually to an American 
of African descent who has made the most notable advane« 
in some one field of human endeavor, will be presented 
this evening to a representative of Roland Hayes, the negro 
tenor, whose golden voice held last winter's audiences spell 
bound the country over. Hayes is at present in Europe 
winning further remarkable success before erudite assem- 
blies to whom critical musical judgment is almost a birth 
right, and it is pleasant to hear through the European jour- 
nals that he is being met everywhere with the most unquali 
fied enthusiasm. 

There is nothing bizarre or tricky about Hayes’ perform 
ance. He is not a negro minstrel. He does not employ 
the captivating but shallow “stunt” of falsetto singing, nor 
does he rely upon the weird, plaintive minors of “spirit 
uals” and plantation songs to win his audiences, though he 
does in fact give to these two favorite forms of negr 
music a remarkable and invigorating interpretation. Briefly 
he is a great concert artist in exactly the same sense that 
Chaliapin or Werrenrath or Chamlee is a great concert 
artist; he is both a rarely fine vocalist and a cultured stu 
dent of music, a finished public performer and a young 
man of lively sensibilities. 

During the past season he astonished a Providence audi 
ence with a program that involved the most technical music 
with the simplest of folk songs, and that required the use 
of five languages—including the Japanese—all of which 
on the specific word of hearers versed in the different 
tongues, were executed with amazing fealty to the best 
traditions of accent and diction. 

The Spingarn Medal, by the circumstances of its award 
brings an important honor to Hayes which is different and 
apart from the many distinctions already showered upon 
him, It symbolizes the deep and reasonable pride of his 
race in his splendid achievements; and though it has been 
rightly said that art “has no race nor creed, no place nor 
time nor king to give command,” he may well cherish it 
for its special significance. A European singer enters the 
crowded stage with the presumptions all in his favor Any 
American—because of the pwhlic’s rather stupid way of 
looking at things—must fight up-hill, How much harder 
is the road of the American of African descent, who has 
behind him neither tradition nor long-standing cultura! 
opportunities nor any excess of critical confidence and ap 
proval? Indeed, so general has the belief been that Amer 
icans of any race could not become masters of the vocal 
art that only those who have heard Hayes seem to be as 
sured of his possession of a supreme gift. Let the doubtful 
attend at the first opportunity to hear him sing, as no one 
else has ever sung it, Swing Low, Sweet Chariot! and be 
stirred to a revision of their opinion, 
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UNMOVED 
Here is an editorial from the El Paso Herald of 
August 6. The heading is, A State Song: 


Governor Neff is offering $1,000 for a 
Texas. The offer comes from himself and 
friends.” 

There must be words, together with music, and words and 
music must be passed upon by a specially appointed musi 
committee. After having been selected by the committee, 
the song must be adopted formally by the legislature 

State songs seldom are what they seem. Nearly 
State has one, and nobody sings it. There are exceptions 
West Virginia people are strongly addicted to “Those West 
Virginia Hills,” partly for the sentiment and more for the 
rollicking melody. The song has been sung with gusto by 
outlanders who never have seen those West Virginia hills 
and possibly never will. Similarly, Michigan, sung as a 
marching song by the Michigan national guardsmen here in 
1916, was a lilting, charming, sparkling tune, whatever the 
words were. 

But generally State songs are flat and lifeless. When 
they are that, people try them tentatively on the piano one¢ 
and that ends them. 

Here is the idea: Let somebody write a fair set 
for a Texas song, and then let the committee turn 
over to some one like Irving Berlin or Charles Gerschwind 
to create the melody. Then we would have a song 


Would we? 
know the percentage of 
songs (for the Herald undoubtedly means George 
Gershwin when it says Charles Gerschwind ) that are 
really good tunes and make a success. The only 
instance one recalls quickly in which a made-to 
order tune has turned out to be of the first class is 
that of the Imperial Australian Hymn, and at that 
it is a good guess that Papa Haydn dug into his store 
of note-books and memorandums and fitted a good 
tune, already finished, onto the patriotic words. Un 
fortunately, nine times out of ten—or rather 99 times 
out of 100, or perhaps even 999 out of 1,000—-the 
muse refuses to move at command. 


State song for 
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\n interesting point would be to 
Serlin songs and Gershwin 
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VARIATIONS 





By the Editor-in-Chief 


Remarking upon the periodical and more or less 
frenzied outbursts from various quarters regarding 
the advisability of having foreigners sing our operas 
to us in English, a correspondent calls attention to 
certain sensible data which the eager enthusiasts have 
overlooked in their unheeding zeal: 

The fact is that the experiment of English opera was 
tried out thoroughly long ago. Kellogg, Abbott, Carl Rosa 
and half a dozen others tried it through a period extending 
over a decade, It was finally abandoned because from the 
tandpoint of the auditors it made no difference, while the 
majority of the singers preferred the Latin mellifiuence To 
the majority of the opera goers the English of the operatic 
trills and cadenzas was little more comprehensible than Ital- 
ian or French. A libretto was necessary to know exactly 
what the words were in either case, Possibly one argument 
in favor of returning to the Continental libretto was that 
in that form American ‘audiences were Jess likely to be im- 
pressed with the insipidity and inanity of the average oper- 
itic words. For while the music of the opera may be soul- 
stirring, its specific language, studied for its literary char- 
acter, is mightily productive of ennui. 

Of course the correspondent’s argument does not 
apply to all the operas ever written, but it holds good 
Some of the modern operas are 
distinetly literary and others contain more specific- 
ally dramatic than musical interest. However, it is 
absolutely true that the majority of our native vocal- 
ists, when they sing, make our tongue sound like 
Cherokee or Sioux, and this defect has been pointed 
out unceasingly for years in the columns of the 
Musicat Courter. If ever opera is to be sung here 
in English, it must be preceded by improvement in 
the diction and enunciation of those who are to 
project it across the footlights. 

eRe 

Where is the old fashioned composer who used 

to put the cuckoo call in his music { 


for most of them, 


Time is the father of miracles. Criticism, as first 
introduced by Aristotle, was meant as a standard 
of judging well, 

nme 

And by the way, the time is rapidly approaching 
when in judging modernistic music the place of 
music critics will have to be taken by psychiatrists. 

mR 


To judge by the crowds in Central Park and at 
the Stadium this summer, music no longer is exclu- 
sively a cold wontner paceme. 

RZ ® 


It's a long joke that has no ending. Here it comes 
again, this time with another instrument: 

It takes all kinds of people to make up a world, including, 
| suppose, the fellow who deliberately takes lessons on the 
bass drum.—Morning Telegraph. 

z FF 


The Telegraph also springs the long revered 
wheeze that always helps out the musical paragrapher 
when he has to fill in a few lines: 

“Fish now swim where Jenny Lind used to sing,” says an 
advertisement in the much-read Subway Sun. Well, why 
not? Jenny used to be quite a creator of the High C’s in 
her day, 

We could say something about scales, 
manfully we resist the temptation. 


but most 


It is ten to one that when Christopher Columbus 
landed in America, the aboriginal native composers 
were complaining about the neglect of their works. 

RRe 


Germany is to have several Schumann festivals 
next year “in commemoration of the 115th anniver- 
sary of the birth of Robert Schumann.” Schumann 
will be so pleased, 

RneRe 

“Mary Garden plans an operatic surprise for next 
season,” a local paper announces, Perhaps she in- 
tends to sing, 

RnReR 

rom a labor ‘union report we learn that in Ger- 
many the average orchestral musician receives only 
one gold mark (twenty-four cents) for playing a 
symphony, That is just twenty-four cents more than 
the composer usually received for writing it. 
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Science must be encouraged, and therefore, not to 
be outdone by the generosity of the donor who offers 
the $50,000 prize for a non-stop aeroplane flight from 
New York to San Francisco, this column offers 
$1,000,000, in cash or postage stamps, uncondition- 
ally, to any person or persons who will fly anywhere 
at all on any of the winged horses used at any 
Walkiire performance anywhere in the world. 

Rm RR: 


In a veranda discussion the other day regarding 
the passing of comic opera, and the rise to popularity 
of that form of dramatic entertainment known as 
musical comedy, Jefferson d’Angelis, a former well 








known singing actor, resuscitates the argument about 
the “tired business man” and his sultanic influence on 
the trend of our modern stage. Something or other 
is happening these days, however, to stir the mor- 
phetic merchant into a semblance of - wakefulness. 
He may be seen nightly during the season pounding 
upon his palms at serious plays, plays with a pur- 
pose, and even poetical plays; while in the houses 
where light melody reigns supreme, he nods his head 
in time to American airs and waggles his heels to the 
rhythm of Viennese waltzes, Berlin ballads, or for 
the matter of that, tunes from Tomsk, so long as 
they have lilt and euphoniousness. At our temple of 
grand opera soon the observer will be able to see 
the same somnolent son of commerce bathing ecstat- 
ically in the saccharine measures of Traviata, breath- 
lessly following the shilling shocker stories in Puc- 
cini’s musical melodramas, or listening learnedly to 
the contrapuntal blandishments of Wagner’s uncut 
Tristan and Isolde. That “tired business man” talk 
is one of those bromidioms belonging to the limbo 
of the past. The American business man has no time 
to be tired, especially since he has learned to climb 
nonchalantly into evening clothes and wear them 
without looking like his own butler. 
nRe 


“Elgar is the heir presumptive. to the fame of 
Brahms,” writes one of Sir Edward’s devoted fol- 


lowers. Heir presumptive, or presumptive heir ? 
nRme 
M. B. H. writes: “I have a friend, a music teacher, 


who lives in a small place, and being far from pros- 
perous, he agreed to instruct the butcher’s little 
daughter, in return for the meat needed at the teach- 
er’s table. The exchange went on for about six 
weeks when he received this note from the butcher 
‘Dear Sir, as my meat is much better than your 
music, I desire to cancel our arrangement, and will 
ask you to pay cash for the veal chops ordered by 
your wife today,’ ” 
: nme 

B. H.’s friend might be interested in a story 
we published some time ago about Alfred Robyn, 
composer, organist, and authority on Bach fugues. 
He went to a dentist to have his teeth put in order, 
and during the seances the forceps artist, who was 
somewhat of a singer in an amateur way, discovered 
his patient’s musical proclivities. “Good,” cried Doc- 
tor X; “then you can accompany me at several con- 
certs where I am to sing during the next fortnight.” 
Robyn consented most obligingly and after numer- 
ous rehearsals assisted the dentist to real success at 
his appearances. Shortly after, the composer re- 
ceived a, bill for $187, itemized as follows: 
Examining teeth 


Cle: aning teeth 
OE Se eA ee ore rere ee 20 


REOUINGRE ON ONIN EEE 8. vk xc civoassduhesenrecias 30 
OOPS EE SUED ON os oivbki'snswdccdands hs ecued nes 25 
NS i ee ie ware bao 90 
RR A rr or Er eT ere ey 2 

Eas Sion das bch aw ee diel a akeuneceeeees $187 


Nothing daunted, Robyn sent in his own bill, as 


follows: 





OUI SHENG TID oo ess cesicesios pees sisvessionees $10.00 
POG MENS UN POO, oc aya co cece yo ccscuseties 10.00 
Pree SON IN TINIE Sg Uj Sib da's 0p 0 6 0-6 80.0% Be paeiv 20.00 
RCO TION 55 6x vibe S40 a5 6 vase aee specs be 30.00 
Re DENN MEE UNOND 5 5.06 vv.nw sd bcadevivaceeae 25.00 
PIII in oc 0 5.05 6's. 0. 5.5 + eae «0d th Aa aM Coe o> 90.00 
MEN coca y cays dor cr saucekh cpaeee yee 2.00 
ee I ss Gian co eee 4 ve kc o'ted eh eret ted van 50 

yo OR a EO PE Be $187.50 


P. S.—You owe me fifty cents. 
# 


They say of Fortune Gallo that he is so absorbed 
in business, he once absent-mindedly paid admission 
to hear a performance of his own San Carlo Opera 
Company. The anecdote is brother to the one about 
Sauton, the famed Paris Opera claquer of a former 
century, who was dismissed tragically from that in- 
stitution for forgetting himself on a certain occasion 
and applauding as a mere spectator. 

nd 

Brahms and Chopin had a fair sort of champion 
in Robert Schumann, but his high class press agent- 
ing pales into puny insignificance when compared 
with the manifesto issued by the publicity promoter 
of a young lady who shall be nameless here, because 
of the jealousy that otherwise might be inspired in 
her less fortunate artistic colleagues. The p. p., head 
of a musical exchange, launches this touching eulogy : 


To Whom It May Concern: 

It affords me ineffable joy to embrace this opportunity of 
expressing the acute encomium which is due _——, 
who has recently severed her connection with this institu- 
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tion, to our great misfortune and irreparable loss. During 
the past three years she has admirably distinguished herself 
as head of the cornet department, and it is admitted that 
her introduction of new and entirely unique methods of 
instruction has raised thrills of unquenchable rapture in 
similar associations, the world over. Miss 
was also instrumental in imbuing into our patrons an effi- 
ciency and culture, which, for its stupendousness, have been 
hitherto pronounced unattainable. 

Miss ---- —-—— is possessed of incomparable virtues, 
and is an ethereal inspiration of ecstasies in the realm of 
artistic perfection and glory. Like a scintillating jewel, she 
sparkles vivaciously with a weird brilliance of splendor and 
iridescence of thought. To vouch that she is a beauty, and 
grace and purity personified, would be putting it but mildly, 
she incarnates esthetics. Suffice to say that mere words 
are grossly inadequate to express the love, respect and de- 
voted reverence in which she is held by her pupils. 

But for these godly attributes and her unprecedented erudi- 
tion, the above exchange would not have attained that 
supremacy in musical circles which has astounded the civil- 
ized world, and which has always received universal recog- 
nition. 

In conclusion, this exchange cannot too fervently recom- 
mend Miss ———-- —-——- to any one desiring the services of 
a virtuoso of her re pute, one who has but recently caused 
an estrangement and imbroglio between two European poten- 
tates, and who is a genius, habitually reticent, a most con- 
scientious and indefatigable worker, and a truly immaculate 
conception of celestial sweetness, and truly Venus herself, 
incognito, Respectfully, 

La nd 

It will worry future generations to find out why 
the potentates should have engaged in an imbroglio. 
Perhaps because of the immaculate conception. 

2 8 
When Earth’s last pianist is buried and his fingers 
are silent and still, 
When the oldest musician 
Parnassus’ hill, 


August 21, 








—, Representative 


has vanished, atop of 


We shall rest, and, faith! we shall need it—recitals 
no longer will bore 
Till the Master of all Great Players shall fasten 


them on us once more, 

Then those that return shall be happy; with their 
Bach they may start anew, 

And Beethoven, Chopin and Schumann will follow 
as usual, too; 

A little of Brahms and Debussy—and moderns must 
never be missed— 

To finish, dear good old Blue Danube, or the Rhap- 
sody 6 by Liszt. 

Ln 

And while in the poetic vein, it occurs to us to 
reprint Emma Lazarus’ Critic and Poet. The time 
seems peculiarly appropriate just before we enter 
upon a new musical season: 

No man had ever heard a nightingale, 
When once a keen-eyed naturalist was stirred 
To study and define—what is a bird; 
To classify by rote and book, nor fail 
To mark its structure, and to note the scale 
Whereon its song might possibly be heard. 
Thus far, no farther ;—so he spake the word. 
When of a sudden—hark, the nightingale! 
Oh, deeper higher than he could divine, 
That all-unearthly, untaught strain! He saw 
The plain brown warbler, unabashed. “Not mine’ 
(He cried) “the error of this fatal flaw. 
No bird is this—it soars beyond my line: 
Were it a bird, ’twould answer to my law.” 

The application of Miss Lazarus’ poem is to the 
criticised as well as to the criticiser. 

eRe 

One of the departed “divine rights of kings” which 
will be missed, is the subventioning of Royal Operas. 

eee 

From time to time the story is retold of Richard 
Wagner’s famous letter to the impresario Ullmann, 
wherein the dissatisfied composer expressed a de- 
sire to emigrate to America. A much more de- 
tailed communication on the same subject is the one 
we came across the other day in George Willis 
Cooke’s life of John Sullivan Dwight, music critic 
and first founder (1852) of a musical journal in 
this country. In the summer of 1880, Mr. Dwight 
received a letter from Dresden, written by N. S. 
Jenkins, who said: 

“Some time ago I received a letter from my 
friend, Mr. Richard Wagner, of which I beg to 
enclose you a translation. Upon passing through 
Italy some weeks ago, I stayed in Naples (where 
Mr. Wagner is now residing), and talked over with 
him the subject upon which he had written me. I 
found that he was sincerely desirous that his friends 
in America should be made acquainted with his feel- 
ings regarding a possible emigration to America, 
and promised, so soon as I had returned from a 
journey to the East, to communicate with you. As 
I am not specially interested in music, and am also 
by reason of a long residence abroad incapacitated 
from giving an opinion upon the subject of Mr. 
Wagner’s letter, I felt that I could only advise my 
friend to consult the first musical authority in 
America, and therefore take the first opportunity 
of sending you the enclosed translated copy. May 
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I beg you to kindly send a reply to Mr. Wagner, 
Villa Augri, Naples. Mr. Wagner is not averse to 
having this subject discussed among his friends, 
but he does not wish it to become matter for news- 
paper comment.” 

“Your letter of June 11 was duly received,” 
Dwight wrote in reply, “and should have been ac- 
knowledged before this. But, being puzzled what 
to say, I have waited to consult various musical 
people on the subject of Herr Wagner’s letter, feel- 
ing that I had received it in confidence and could 
not publish it. 

“I find that it affects almost everyone who has 
read it, even those most inclined to Wagnerism, as 
an extraordinary and almost insane proposal. You 
do me too much honor in alluding to me as ‘the 
first musical authority in America’; and you will 
smile, fio doubt, to hear that I by no means am 
counted here among the enthusiasts for Wagner’s 
music, but have been more identified with the opin- 
ions of such dissenters as Dr. Hanslick, Ferdinand 
Hiller, Ambros, etc. I cannot, therefore, very well 
write (as you request) to Wagner himself. 

“The most practical thought that occurs to me is 
this: Mr. Theodore Thomas, the famous orchestra 
conductor, and thus far the most active representa- 
tive of the Wagner movement in this country, is 
just now in Europe; and it is said that he went 
there with the express purpose of visiting Herr 
Wagner. Probably by this time they have met and 
talked over the whole matter together. Mr. 
Thomas can speak from a much wider observation 
of musical matters in all the States than has been 
possible to me, who hardly ever go away from Bos- 
ton; and he can better judge how far the soil is 
ready for such planting. : 

“Naturally, Herr Wagner’s letter, which I have 
shown to a few, has got pretty widely talked about ; 
and already the ‘irrepressible reporters’ have begun 
to put paragraphs about it in the newspapers. This 
may make it necessary for me to print the exact 
thing. Mr. Twining in his letter to me speaks of 
your having sent me for publication in my Journal 
of Music some statements with regard to Herr 
Wagner’s feeling and purposes as to coming to this 
country.” 

Rnere 

Dresden recently celebrated its 650th performance 
of Lohengrin last week. The music is said to be 
melodious, expressive, and exceptionally well orches- 
trated, 

eRe 

Not long ago we played two new modernistic piano 
pieces for a painter friend. “Very interesting,” he 
commented ; “very interesting, indeed, but now, if 
you don’t mind, I would like to hear the piano part.” 


eRe 


One of the reasons why the younger music critics 
of New York have an open mind is because they 
were not present when Malibran sang in the first 
New York performance of The Barber of Seville, 
they did not attend the Vienna premiére of Beetho- 
ven’s Fidelio, they never heard Paganini play, or 
Mozart improvise, and exchanged no letters with 
Bach or Palestrina. 

eRe 


With apologies to the inventors of proverbs and 
famous sayings and to all the ingenious persons who 
have parodied them, the following musical versions 
are offered humbly herewith: 

All that glitters is not Goldman. 

The Lord loveth a cheerful Lehar. 

Bayreuth lies in the eye of the beholder. 

When Puccini is bliss, ’tis folly to be Wagner. 

A Mengelberg in New York is worth two in 
Amsterdam. 

Strauss shows which way the wind blows. 

To Kern is human; to Beethoven, divine. 

Critics who hear Schonberg shouldn’t throw stones, 

French musicians rush in where German musicians 
fear to tread. 

L’Amico Fritz will happen in the best regulated 
opera house. 

Be not the first to cast the Bach-Gounod Ave 
Maria aside nor yet the last to leave Le Sacre de 
Printemps untried. 

Tschaikowsky, and the world Tschaikowskys with 
you; Franck, and you Franck alone, 

The most unkindest cut of all is Gotterdammerung 
when it is not cut. 

Where there’s Elman there’s fire. 

A little tremolo is a dangerous thing. 

Brevity is the soul of Chopin. 

When Grieg meets Finck. 

It’s an ill wind player that blows nothing good. 

Ti’s a wise. 

Never look a fortissimo basso in the mouth. 

All work and no play makes Czerny a dull boy. 
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’Tis a wise popular song that knows its father. 
Foreign composers are company; American com- 
posers are a crowd. 
Jeritza is the best policy. 
Time waits for no man except a tenor when he 
sings high tones. 
Bach’s fugues run deep. 
Better late than Parsifal. 
Variety is the spice of Stravinsky. 
If you don’t succeed, try jazz. 
RneRme 
’ Nilly (introducing )—“This is Professor Blobbs.” 
Willy—“How do you do? Are you a musician ?” 
Prof. Blobbs—‘*No; I am a musical historian.” 
Willy—“ Why ?” 
LEONARD LIEBLING. 4 
——-— @—. — 


PEROSI RECOVERED 

It appears that Don Lorenzo Perosi, composer, 
must have recovered to a considerable extent from 
the nervous disturbance which caused his retirement 
from all active participation in music for a number 
of years. Not so long ago Mascagni was conducting 
one of his operas in the little town of Fabriano, 
where Perosi was taking a summer rest at the same 
time, and where last year he composed and con- 
ducted his new Psalms. There was a truly moving 
and affecting scene at the theater when Mascagni, on 
behalf of the community, presented Perosi with an 
engrossed parchment in commemoration of this first 
performance. Embracing the priest-composer at the 
front of the stage, Mascagni said: “My dear Perosi, 


you must take up your glorious path again. It is a 
duty. The nation and our faith still await great 
things from you. Your life must be as before—noth- 


ing must be shaken in you. You are still strong. 
Your mind can still create. Genius still illumines 
you. Glory to you and glory to the nation.” Need- 
less to say, the audience, which crowded the theater 
from pit to dome, rose and cheéred itself hoarse. 
The evening was given up to a program of numbers 
from Mascagni’s operas and some of Perosi’s works, 
ending with the latter’s prelude to his Resurrection 
of Christ. Our Rome correspondent writes that 
Perosi himself conducted with youthful vigor and 
impetuosity, happy and smiling. 
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G. B.S. 

There was a day, years ago, when George Ber- 
nard Shaw wrote considerable musical criticism, and 
his primer in the Wagner music drama, The Perfect 
Wagnerite, is still not unread ; but G. B. S. expresses 
opinions of music with comparative rarity nowadays, 
at least publicly. However, he is, it appears, inter- 
ested in the British Music Society, and it was at the 
recent congress of that organization in Liverpool 
that he spoke on music in the schools. Mr, Shaw 
has that fearsome reputation for wit to be lived up to 
all the time, and it will be seen that he did not omit 
to insert a joke or two into this solemn subject, lest 
his hearers should be disappointed. Here is the way 
a reporter of the Yorkshire Observer (June 27) 
caught the redoubtable Mr. Shaw: 








They had to say one thing to the parents, who were often 
quite unmusical, and they had to deal with the children in 
quite a different way. They had to give a reason why music 
should be made accessible to children, There was no use 
talking about the employment of leisure by the adult, because 
education authorities had practically nothing to do with 








I SEE THAT— 





Tito Schipa’s Naples concert was one of the most uproarious 
successes ever won by an artist there. 

Stravinsky played his new piano concerto in Copenhagen, 
winning enthusiastic applause. 

Edgar Varese’s radical Hyperprisms was recently broadcast 
from London. 

Vienna is to have a Beethoven museum, known as the Eroica 
House. 
Music plays an important part in the Tailteann Festival, a 

revival of a very old Irish festival. 

Germaine Schnitzer and Mrs, Edward MacDowell express 
interesting opinions on America’s musical standing. 
May Peterson was “drafted” into her husband’s (Lieut.-Col. 
Ernest O. Thompson) regiment with the honorary rank 

of Colonel. 

Carlos Sedano, said to be a genius of the violin, and an Auer 
pupil, is to be presented in New York this season by 
Evans & Salter. 

Volpé, the first conductor of the Stadium concerts, was 
heartily received at his guest appearance as conductor 
last week. 

The six Stadium Audition’s winners were heard on one pro- 
gram last Wednesday evening. 

Abby Morrison scored a hit at her debut as Nedda in Pagli- 
acci at the Asheville Music Festival. 

Scharwenka was guest of honor at a musical evening given 
by J. Warren Erb. . ; 

Politics plays leading role at the Volksoper in Vienna, 
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adults. The reason they had to give such bodies as educa- 
tion authorities for introducing music was that they had 
trouble with young people when they attained the age of 
thirteen or fourteen, and that trouble lasted until such young 
people were safely married. (Applause.) 

It meant that unless they could provide such young people 
with certain emotional pleasures they might take to low 
pleasures, which might do them a great deal of mischief 
(Hear, hear.) They had to get these young people over 
what was called the “dangerous period.” (Applause.) It 
was fine art that would get them over that dangerous period 

(applause )—and that was one of the reasons for teaching 
them music. (Hear, hear.) They could not, however, give 
that reason to the children, who did not understand anything 
about it. (Hear, hear.) 

If they wanted children to learn and appreciate music 
they must give them opportunities of hearing good music, 
and, indeed, all sorts of music, in order that they might 
understand that music was a pleasant and desirable thing, 
because there were many children of extraordinary musical 
faculty who had very bad musical tastes. There was no use 
playing Beethoven quartets to children who were going to 
be trap drummers in jazz orchestras, (Loud taughter and 
applause. ) 

The difficulty was that the primary school, as it existed 
today, was very often the means of preventing children frem 
hearing any sort of music during any part of their life, 
whereas if they let children loose in the streets they would 
hear quite a lot of music. If there was no orchestra, or 
street musicians, the children would at least hear people 
whistling. (Loud laughter.) But school teachers did not 
whistle. (Renewed laughter.) 

“It is a very serious thing that the school is to such an 
extent a prison in which a great many things, such as whist 
ling and singing, are not allowed, and you are punished if 
you indulge in them, and it is very important that some 
opportunities of hearing music should be provided in school 
hours,” commented the speaker, amid laughter and applause. 


0+0—0 
It is said to be against the principles of broad 
casters to pay their artists. Here are a few of the 
names that were listed recently in radio programs : 












Olga Erika, soprano F. Franz, tenor 
The Rev. Edmont Haines, cornet F. Twaroschk, tenor 
J. A. Seott, tenor Lina Kaufman, violin 
Anna Tyndall, soprano Lean Seley, soprano 
Mariam Witkin, soprano F. H. Gummie, tenor 
William Chosnyk, violin t 
James Haupt, tenor 
Sava Tcherny, violin, nstrauch, pian 
Alphonse Bohrer, pian coyn soprano 
Irene Klinepeter, soprano Mrs, A. Thompson, contra 
felen Arzinger, soprano Eleaner Glynn, piano 
J. R. Cooley, tenor Eleonor Conley, soprano 
G. H. Brasch, basso Marie Nicholson, sonran 
H. Gelhausen, baritone Elsie Peck, soprano 
George Thomas, violin, Sylvia Schachter, piano 
J. M. Barnett, baritone Dorothy Fox, soprano 
B. Friedman, tenor Mildred Teitelbaum, piano 
Loda Goforth, soprano Arthur McCormick, baritone 
Emanuele Stieri, baritone Ethel Grant, piano 
Alina Slunt, soprano leane Austin, piano 
Arthur Behim, piano Henry White, baritone 
Elsie Persons, soprano Eugenie Projon, piano 
W. H. Stamm, tenor. Elizabeth Niemeyer, sopran: 
Pauline Kollman, soprano M. Blazefewicz-Ullman, piano 
Leona Pierce, soprano Drucilla Harrington, piano 
Sidney Schachter, piano, Vera Coiburn, sopram 
Helen Williams, piano H. Cohen, cello 
Sol Minster, violin. Irene Shelley, piano 
Rita McFawn, soprano E. J. Perry, baritone 
Phyllis Feingold, violin. Ruth Donaldson, soprano 
Hazel O'Neill, soprano Halsey Mohr, pian 
Minnie Weil, piano Eva_Welcher, violin 

H. Preston, baritone KE. D. Thomas, bass 
A. Orner, tenor Lilyan Challenger, contralto 
W. Liebling, bass. Yascha Fishberg, violin 

—_— wa 
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SORABJI? ? 


An English writer recently set us a poser in a sub 
mitted manuscript, the final paragraph of which 
read as follows: “Among manuscripts of present-day 
composers, those of Sorabji would be especially in 
teresting to examine, since although his music is ex- 
tremely complicated, with a texture of highly elab- 
orate harmony, it is said that it is written down at 
once, without any preliminary sketches or trial on 
the pianoforte at any stage or alterations or re 
visions.” Sorabji? Sorabji? (Business of scratch- 
ing the head.) Sorabji?? 


Galli-Curci sang to a capacity audience at the Ocean Grove 
Auditorium August 16 


The popular Washington and Lee Swing is being widely 
used as the Democratic campaign song 
Edith Mason Polacco is bringing suit against the Wolfsohn 


Musical Bureau for $12,000, basing her claim on alleged 
failure on the part of the bureau to fulfill the terms of 
its contract with her for concerts 

The Dawson Richardson Publications, Limited, of Winnipeg, 


announces the publication of Musical Life and Arts, 
to begin September 15 

Oskenonton recently visited his fellow Redmen in Arizona 
and New Mexico. 

Mabel Garrison will tour the Orient next year 

Felix Salmond will make his first tour to the Pacific Coast 


this fall 

Marie Gabrielle Leschetizky 
as soloist with the Chicago 
Chicago, November 6 and 8 

Mabel Garrison and Reinald Werrenrath are to 
concert at Brookings, S D., on the occasion of the big 
football game of South Dakota State College. 

Orville Harrold and his daughter, Patty, will appear jointly 
as a feature of the opening bill at the Hippodrome, Au 


American debut 
Orchestra in 


will make her 
Symphony 


ive ad 


gust 25. 

Reinald Werrenrath was injured in an automobile accident 
while motoring in the Adirondacks 

Meyer Davis’ Band will be the musical escort of the Prince 
of Wales while on his visit to this country 


Asheville Grand Opera Week opened successfully with 
Aida 

Miron Poliakin, violinist, and Ignace Hilsherg, pianist, 
were the two Stadium Audition soloists chosen by 


popular vote for New York recitals, 
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ABOUT INTONATION 
(Continued from page 10) 
t or C-D-F-B flat, which is still more strictly melodic 
It ems to be a fact that the clement of expectation is 
mportant in music, and that when this can be applied with 
it dissonance the result is soft, tender 
d one has the feeling that it is just as well to abandon 
towards enchaining tl overtones alter a lew steps 
doubt the importance of the overtone scale above 
inth or eleventh overtone rue, the fifteenth overtone, 
| itural, is one of those which seems to be in place and 
ih i periect harmony beng a pertect fifth above E 
1a major third above G, and torming thus a minor triad 
more probable” minor triad than 6-7-9 or 9-11-13) 
| hi loes not prevent it tron reating a harsh interval 
the seri with ¢ 
| t not more than probable that the re lationship between 
the overtone scale and the notes of our harmony is merely 
it ( lf t experiment above suggested 
tapping ur table with t pencils, one against two, two 
igainst three, three against four, ete., you will appreciate 
t may yu that our ears measure simply th 
« © against another tone, how our ears are 
ill vil rhythm—-for your tapping pencils mak 
i n, ane peed ( ufficiently increased they 
ld mak tone but tw Harmony is rhythm, 
and upon tl rhythn iperimposed another rhythm, the 
at ot ry i ind the tune of our music, the melody 
Iso rhythinn 
But i rhythm, tl harmony, must lx mpl 
(oti ce it will simply cease to be harmome rhythm that 
easily comprehend, and will become discord, or such 
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dissonance as we recognize as melody. In other words, two 
or more notes will either create harmonic rhythm, or one 
of them will be recognized as belonging to the melodic 
rhythm, or the rhythm will be lost and we will call the 
whole result mere discord, which is meaningless. 

We know that we accept decided dissonance provided it is 


clearly melodic. Even in simple folk music no objection 
is made to semitone clashes of melody against harmony. 
Suth clashes are exceedingly common and do not appear 


to us in the light of clashes at all. Yet, use them as 
harmony, and we cry “discord!” Some such law as this is 
probably at the basis of intonation, which simply means that 
the smaller proportions are always narmony, the larger 
proportions always melody (or melodic), and that the 
tuning of these melodic notes would not be in relation to 
the notes of the harmony but in relation to the notes from 
which and to which they are passing. 

Thus, though apparently harmonic notes, their tuning is 
not in proportion with the other harmonic notes with which 


they are associated, their rhythm is tune rhythm not vibra- 
tional rhythm, and their out-of-tune effect is fully accounted 
for by their treatment. Reasoning in this way, it become 


that the upper overtenes are never used at all in 
harmony, and that, indeed, harmony, strictly speaking, e1d 
with the ninth, perhaps even with the seventh, overton 
Directors may find such considerations of practical interest 
assuring the perfect intonation of the real harmony notes, 
the fifths and major thirds of the harmony, and allowing 
the melody notes to float above them. 


proballe 


Camp Karennioke Attracts Musicians 


“Long ago,” so the 
Hiawatha, in pursuit of 
hunt by the witchery of 


Iroquois legend relates, “a weary 
deer, was turned away from the 
a beautiful voice. Throwing down 


his bow, with arms outstretched, he thanked the Great 
Spirit for Ka-ren-ni-o-ke, ‘place of beautiful song’—place 
of rest and peace.” 

Ancient as this legend is, it still remains true for those 
lovers of beautiful scng, who are summering at Camp 





CLARENCE ADLER 
is shown in one of the snapshots with the future master of 
Ka-ren-ni-o-Ke, Richard Adler, and in the other he is prac- 
tising in his garden. 
Ka-ren-ni-o-ke, the artist colony founded ‘by Clarence 
Adler, pianist and teacher, at Lake Placid. There, in the 
heart of the Adirondacks amid the magnificent grandeur of 
the mountains and the majestic sweep of the rolling country, 
his pupils and fellow artists are finding inspiration for their 
aspiré ations, 

At any hour of the day, one may find, in little secluded 
log cabins, pupils who are enjoying studies in the most ideal 
surroundings. Camp Ka-ren-ni-o-ke, howe ver, is not for 
musicians alone. The term “beautiful song” has been suf- 
ficiently amplified to include those people whose beautiful 
song may be interpreted through writing or painting and 
even architecture. The medium alone is not emphasized 
it is the underlying appreciation of beauty in all its forms 
which is the pervading spirit of Ka-ren-ni-o-ke. 

But if study-time is spent ag sagt gy the recreation 
hours are all for one and one for all. The country sur- 
rounding Lake Placid is so glorious that long hikes are 
always in order, A lake not far distant offers the usual 
aquatic diversions, and the village, only three miles away, 
affords the sophisticated type of amusement which is neces- 
sary now and then even for the most rustic-minded. In 
the evenings gathered around a huge grate-fire, fellow 
artists gather for relaxation and enjoyment, sometimes to 
discuss some topic of general interest, sometimes to read, 
and yet again to listen to the contributions of one of its 
members or visiting artists who come to enjoy the varied 
attractions of Ka-ren-ni-o-ke. Masquerades and_ barn 
dances, too, help make the days pass all too quickly. 

William Wordsworth, avowedly, must have been visu- 
alizing Ka-ren-ni-o-ke, w hen he wrote, “Earth has not any- 
thing to show more fair.” L. H 





Vladimir Drucker at Chautauqua 


Vladimir Drucker, solo trumpet with the New York 
Symphony, has been with that orchestra this summer in 
Chautauqua. On July 24, he was soloist and chose for his 


number the etude in C sharp minor by Scriabin, originally 
written for piano, and played with such success that he was 
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HOW THEY LOOKED THEN— 








ERNEST SCHELLING, 

(merican pianist, photographed at the 
tender age of six. The real things about this photograph are 
Vr, Schelling, the stool and the piece of sheet music. The 
skillfully painted in on the negative by some 
(Gutekunst photo) 


the distinguished 


was 
sleight-of-hand genius. 


piano 





persuaded to encore against the rules of Chautauqua institu- 
tion, The etude was especially orchestrated by Ariadna 
Mikeshina, his wife, and a young Russian composer. 
Mr. Drucker has also been working this summer with 
his Brass Quartet, which will be a novelty to this country. 
Special music has already been written by the Russian com- 
poser, Glazounoff, and V. Ewald. This quartet (two trum- 
pets, French Horn and baritone) will give a few recitals 
this coming season, dates of which will be announced later. 


Lucy Spencer Pupils Heard 


Two programs were given by the pupils of Lucy Spencer, 
a Perfield exponent, of Aurora, Ill, on June 14 and 17. 
Those participating on the June 14 program were: Martha 
Riddle, Hazel Offiet, Barbara Berthold, Marion Stumm, 
Betty Darfler, Donald Stephens, Loraine Kittenplon, Robert 
Miller, Ethyl Stubbs, Jules Barnat, Shirley Wolf, Helene 
Annenberg, Harrict Haman, Marion Holslag, Edna May 
Stafney, Dorothy Chisman, Rosalie Smith (voice pupil of 


Mrs. Weiss), Margy Hoffman, Bella Zidell, Robert Green, 
Lilah Hanke, Blanche Leete, Jean Kittenplon, Mary Blanc, 


Merrell, Constance Clare, 
Billy Cook. 


Merry, Pattie and Conie 


Smith, Mary Elizabeth 
Smith, Betty Lou Cooke, 
17 those heard were: 


Ravone 
Rosalie 
On June 


Clare, Jeanetta Stein, Jean Alice McCarty, Douglas Waldo, 
Helen Green, Lucile Fowler (pupil of Mrs. Encke), John 
Leete, Rosalie Smith, Clarence Bishop, Virginia Stevens, 


Lorna Works, 
Meyers), 


Glen Lee Egolf, Vir- 


Raymond Wilmarth, 
Jane_Kelley, Martha 


ginia Ward (pupil of Mrs. 
Willett, Minna Fricke. 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS | 





Frances Peralta 


When Frances Peralta 
sang Carmen for the first 
time in her career at the 
Polo Grounds, on June 15, 
she created a splendid im- 
pression. Following is the 
unanimously favorable ver- 
dict of the New York press: 


Frances Peralta, as the cigar- 
ette girl, acquitted herself admir- 
ably. Her voice carried well all 
over the huge place. She inter- 
preted. the part in a rather unus- 
ual manner, throwing to the 
winds accepted traditions, but 
was nevertheless very pleasing. 
New York American, 


Frances Peralta could be 
counted upon to provide a vivid 

rtrayal of the reckless coquette. 

oth histrionically and vocally 
she was more than adequate.- — 
Evening Post. 





To me, Frances Peralta, who 
was making her New York debut 
as Carmen, possesses a fine mezzo 
soprano and made a decidedly 


pleasing impression as the hero- 
ine, She had attraction and 
charm and exercised them not 


ea on Don Jose, but on the 
audience.——Times, 

Of the cast, the spotlight was 
naturally on Frances Peralta, who 
made her debut as the siren of 
the rose. She was thoroughly 
Carmen, flaming and provocative, 
with a richness and defiance in 
her warm voice that flung the 
spirit of Merimee’s charmer tar 
over the grandstand. — N. Y. 
World, 





For her debut in the new role, 
Miss Peralta was in excellent 
voice and dramatically charming. 
Her characterization has much 
of individuality and still is in 
keeping with the best traditions 
associated with the part. Recall 
after recall followed each act 
and the prima donna gencrously 
shared the honors with her fellow 
singers.—Evening World. 


Miss Peralta will give 
eight performances of Car- 
men this month in St. Louis. 


Lester Donahue 


Lester Donahue, the 
American pianist, has been 
meeting with marked success 
in France and London, both 
in public recital and at the 
homes of such notables as 
Princess Bassiano and Elsie 
de Wolfe at Versailles. The 
following excerpts from the 
press give conclusive proof 
of the excellent manner in 
which he has been received: 

It requires uncommon mastery 
and flexibility to present such a 
program, in particular Scriabin’s 
sonata, which is lacking in vigor 
and originality. But Mr. Dona- 
hue made it effective by virtue 
of his powerful and colorful play- 
ing. He concluded his prograin 
with the Spozalisio of Liszt, which 
he played with a magnificent vir- 
tuosity, and the terribly difficult 
Legende de Saint Francois de 
Paule Marchant Sur les Filots, 
which he translated with a rare 
clarity, without mentioning the 
restraint and style he brought to 
the piece wherein so many pian- 
ists seek only for effect. Ap- 
plauded and recalled, he had to 
return to the piano again and 
again.—N. Y. Paris Herald. 





Not only is Mr. Donahue a 
very accomplished pianist, but he 
knows the music he plays in the 
way which makes the listener 
know it better.—London Times. 





The Liszt he played admirably, 
with more than a hint of author- 
ity in his attitude towards it and 
a technic comfortably superior to 
its requirements.—London Tele- 
graph. 

Noticing his recital at 

aris, Le Menestral spoke of 
“the subtle poesy and the 
iridescent coloring of his 
playing.” Le Monde Musical 


remarked, “His seductive 
quality of elegance and deli- 
cacy of touch combined with 
an excellent technic.” La 
Comedia said that “he gave 
evidence of sympathetic mus- 
icianship and a vivid charm.” 
La Gaulos spoke of “his 
remarkable technic and the 
color which he imparted to 
modern pieces.” 


Josephine Lucchese 


The appended criticisms of 
Josephine Lucchese’s per- 
formances in Cincinnati of 
Lucia give unmistakable evi- 
dence of her complete capti- 
vation of public and press: 

She endows the unhappy hero- 
ine with a wealth of reality which 
even the impossible music can 
not mar. As fine an actress as 
she is a singer, Mme. Lucchese’s 
performance was without a flaw. 
: During the short span of her 
mad frenzy Mme. Lucchese held 
her audience thrall to emotions 
which only a work of genius might 
arouse. At the conclusion of the 
scene she was accorded an_un- 
usually vigorous ovation, Flow- 
ers were passed over the foot- 
lights, the orchestra put aside 
instruments to join in the ap- 
plause, while full-throated bellows 
were heard in various parts of 
the auditorium.—Cincinnati Com- 
metcial Tribune. 


Josephine Lucchese received a 
enuine ovation in the role_ of 
wucia, Donizetti’s opera. Vo- 
cally Mme, Lucchese was a de- 
light, not only for her marvelous 
coloratura work, but also for that 
timbre which she possesses nat- 
urally that is “sweet music to 
the ear.” A beautiful voice used 
with brains, projected easily and 
under absolute control, and an 
unassuming personality, form an 
lovonipuratle combination. Her 
singing received tremendous ap- 
plause,—Cincinnati Daily Times- 
Star. 





Josephine Lucchese was ideally 
fitted to sing the role of the ro- 
mantically lovely heroine, who is 


brought to an untimely death 
through the tyranny of her 
brother. She sang the role soul- 


fully, and throughout displayed 
the greatest technical skill, In 
the famous Mad Scene she per- 
formed some of the most difficult 
vocal flights with marvelous ease 
and beauty.—-Cinginnati Enquirer, 
Josephine Lucchese, as Lucia, 
has done nothing better this sea- 
son. Her exquisite flute-like voice, 
together with her cameo beauty, 
her remarkable singing, especially 
of the coloratura warhorse, the 
Mad Scene, made a memorable 
performance,——Cincinnati Post. 





Edwin Grasse 

Edwin Grasse, concert or- 
ganist, violinist and com- 
poser, gave a series of or- 
gan recitals on the new mu- 
nicipal organ in Portland, 
Maine, July 7 to 11 inclu- 
sive, having the honor of in- 
augurating the series. Mr. 
Grasse is very enthusiastic 
in his praise of this magnifi- 
cent organ. His programs 
for the week covered some 
of the biggest and _ best 
known works for organ, in- 
cluding numbers by Guil- 
mant, Bach, Widor, Brahms, 


Cesar Franck, Alexander 
Russell, Turnbull and 
Grasse. His musicianship 


and beautiful interpretations 
were much appreciated, as 
may be gathered from the 
following press excerpts: 
Those who attend the remain- 
ing concerts this week may be 
sure of a rare treat in organ mu- 
sic, as the performer is very tal- 
ented in this line and displays 
musical feeling which makes a 
great appeal to his hearers. .. . 
The opening number was Guil- 
mant’s First Sonata, of which 


MUSICAL 
the opening movement was given. 
. . « At the outset the performer 
of the afternoon showed the au- 
thority and skill which marks the 
master organist. In the heavier 
passages all the requirements of 
technic were met and in_ the 
themes calling for tonal charm 
the artist's temperamental qual- 
ities were delightfully in evidence. 
The organist, who was led on the 
stage by an attendant, got a very 
warm reception and throughout 
the afternoon there was an effort 
to show by most enthusiastic ap- 
Festa the appreciation of the 
nearers of the fine work of the 
poe handicapped as he was 
»y the affliction of blindness. . . . 
Each number was performed 
with musicianly skill and appeal- 
ing effect... . St. Anne de Beau- 
ore, by Russell, one of the most 
yeautiful pieces on the program, 
was omitted owing to the chimes 
of the re a being affected by 
the heat of the day, and for this 
Mr. Grasse substituted an inter- 
mezzo by himself, the work show- 
ing convincingly his talent as a 
composer.—The Portland Evening 
Express and Advertiser. 

The number [Guilmant’s D 
minor sonata] was played with 
excellent style and dignity, dis- 
closing the beauties of the com- 
position and vast capabilities of 
the organ; fine pedal passages 
were splendidly rendered and 
great delicacy was employed in 
the pastoral movement. A this 
and other numbers his accuracy 
in fingering and touch was most 
noticeable. His power of givin 
pleasure by his art regardless o 
difficulties is a striking example 
of what can be attained if one 
loves his “Art for art’s sake.” . . . 

The audience enjoyed listening 
to the creative ability of Mr. 
Grasse in his intermezzo in D 
major, which was played with 
delicate artistry and expression, 
Further proof of his genius was 
heard in Serenade in A major, 
which is a bright and interesting 
little number, rendered with dis- 
criminations of registration and 
good technic. The excellent tonal 
expressions which he brought out 
in interpreting the different num- 
bers delighted his. listeners.— 
Portland Press Herald, 


Paul Althouse 


Paul Althouse won the 
following press notices on 
the day after his recent ap- 
pearance in Williamsport, 
PE: 


Seldom has a Williamsport au- 
dience had the opportunity to 
hear a tenor of r. Althouse’s 
calibre. Possessing a magnificent 
voice, a fine sense of the dramatic 
and the ability to interpret the 
songs of his hearers with all 
their richness of beauty, he suc- 
ceeded in making each one a 
triumph in itself. A pleasing per- 
sonality and a readiness to com- 
ply with the insistent and en- 
thusiastic applause increased, if 
possible, his popularity with the 
audience.—-Williamsport Gazette 
and Bulletin. 


Rarely have we had the oppor- 
tunity of hearing such a soloist 
as Paul Althouse, and never has 
a Williamsport audience been 
more graciously treated. He 
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responded to his groups of songs 
with one, two ro in. the closing 
numbers, three encores, giving 
his best, and even then his audi- 
ence refused to leave, and he had 
to come back and bow a final 
farewell. Mr. Althouse has a 
voice of remarkable sweetness 
and strength. His voice possess- 
es what is rather unusual in tenor 
singers, a deep vitality which 
thrills his hearers. His enun- 
ciation was also most remark 
able, in fact it was well-nigh 
perfect. This was noticed to be 
just as clear in his Italian and 
his French numbers as in his 
English songs.--The Williams 
port sun. 


Dai Buell 

Dai Buell, the individual 
pianist, was the recipient of 
uncommon praise when she 
gave a recital in New York 
upon her return from Eu- 
rope this season. That her 
“recitals of pianoforte music 
with interpretative remarks” 
excited unusual comment 
and praise is instanced by 
the following review by the 
critic of the New York 
Evening Journal: 


Among the dozen-odd and hand- 
made classifications that may be 
clamped on executant musicians, 
prebably the one least often ap 
plied is that of their critical or 
uncritical bent toward music. 
Curious as it may seem to the 
casual listener at recitals by pian- 
ists, fiddlers and singers (and 
most of all, of course, as to sing- 
ers) it is nevertheless quite the 
fact that perhaps not two in a 
hundred of them have anything 
but a_stenciled notion of the 
musical worth of what they play 
or sing. Like the actor's attitude 
toward a play, about all that con 
cerns them is how effective music 
may happen to be in performance. 
But there are some critical minded 
players and singers, and whilst 
that does not necessarily make 
them good interpreters of music, 
it is likely to help a good deal. 

e shall leave the singers and 
the fiddlers out of the discussion, 
since we happen to be dealing 
particularly with pianists today. 
Considering the pianist in the 
midst of his job on the concert 
platform, it becomes not so diffi- 
cult as might be supposed to dis- 
cern whether or not he or she is 
of the critical minded few. You 
sense this state of mind in the 
player in a number of ways and 
you often wonder that he is able 
to restrain his impulse to talk to 
his audience about it; for no 
one knows better than the profes- 
sional critic who isn’t an execu- 
tant, how imperative, almost, 
speech seems. A mute critic would 
be the world’s eighth wonder. 

Fincers Pius Speecu 

What the pianist, the really ex- 
ceptional one, actually has pass 
through his mind about the music 
he happens to be preparing for a 
programme would eculiarly in- 
perenting and probably illuminat- 
ing to know or, at any rate, we 
have often thought so. A steno- 
graphic impression, for example, 
of Harold Bauer’s ideas about 


what he has planned for a recital. 
But custom at concerts generally 
inhibits anything like this. Occa- 
sionally, however, a pianist has 
the gumption to disregard custom 
and talks to an audience about 
what is to be played. Of course, 
we don’t mean the De Pachmann 
thing; that is fortunately peculiar 
to himself alone. What we mean 
is something like what Miss Dai 
Buell, evidently one of the rare 
pianists with the intelligent, crit 
ical attitude, experimented with 
at her recital yesterday afternoon 
in Aeolian Hall. 

Miss Buell, who is fairly well 
known hereabouts to the few souls 
that keep an eye out for ability 
beyond the more immediate and 
flaming horizons, added causerie 
to her playing yesterday. What 
she had to say to her audience was 
more in the nature of articulate 
programme notes than the critical 
considerations that may have been 
in her mind, but, although still 
a little gauche and tentative, it 
unquestionably added something 
human and intimate to her con 
cert, 


Tue Sympatneric Toucn 


So far as her playing itself is 
concerned, it is precisely this as 
pect of sympathy between her and 
the music she has in hand that 
reaches the listener first. Her 
impulse toward what she plays is 


‘ 

31 
to reveal as aptly as possible the 
characteristic quality and content 
of the music and in this her com- 
plete sincerity is unmistakable. 
So your mind is cleared of the 
interpreter to receive the inter 
pretative disclosure; virtuoso 
tricks do not get in its way. And 
she has a perfectly well ordered 
technic with which to express her 
intent, 

Her programme yesterday was 
unusual and interesting—not al 
ways the same thing. A thought 
ful person like Miss Buell is 
naturally the- sort not to follow 
pianists round the smallest circle 
of the repertoire, but her excw 
sion afield was a matter of sele 
tive taste. There weren't more 
than two or three things on her 
list that aré often encountered 
Some of the unusual items were 
a toceata by ‘Paradies, Bach's 
early capriccio “On the Departure 


of a Favorite Brother,”’ one of 
his rather humorous and few 
pieces of programme-music; one 


of the least known of Beethoven's 
many sets of variations, Schu 
mann’s Faschingsschwank aus 
Wien, several of the little pieces 
of MacDowell, and unfamiliar 
bits of Grieg and some of the 
Russians, 

We must say we enjoyed Miss 
Buell’s afternoon more than Mr 
Lamond’s implacable Beethoven- 
ism, at the same hall in the 
evening 


N. Lindsay Norden in the Canadian Rockies 
_N. Lindsay Norden, conductor of the Reading Choral 
Society, is spending his vacation touring through the Cana- 
dian Rockies and the northern Pacific Coast, 
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NEW HAVEN SUMMER NEWS 


New Haven, Conn, August 4.—New Haven and vicinity 
is usually the mecca for some of the Metropolitan musicians 
and this year Carolina Lazzari is sojourning at her home at 
Stony Creek, where one may meet her frequently in her 
motor car spinning over the country roads 

Another well known singer summering at her nearby 
ome is May Stone, the continental coloratura opera singer 
and pupil ot Jean de Reszke, Miss Stone has acquired a 
home in West Haven, where she has opened a studio for a 
imited number of summer pupils, eager to avail themselves 
of this opportunity to study with such a thorough musician. 
was leading coloratura singer for three years 


Miss Stone 

it the Municipal Opera of Zurich, and for two years at 
the Royal Opera of Karlsruhe, besides making guest ap 
pearances at the Berlin Opera Comique and Royal Opera 
houses at Dresden, Stuttgart, Baden-Baden, Freiburg, St. 
Gall and Mannheim. It was at the latter place that she 


created the role of Zerbinetta in Ariadne auf Naxos by 
at the request of Artur Bodanzky. The newspapers 


»trauss, 

were most enthusiastic over her work, Miss Stone was 
the pupil of Giovanni Lamperti for five years, going to 
jean de Reszke afterward 


Sunday evening concerts are much in vogue at the various 
nearby shore resorts, being given at the Sheldon House, 
Pine Orchard; Montowese House, Indian Neck, the at- 
tractive pavilion at Short Beach, and at the Country Club, 
Woodmont-on-the-Sound, where the summer colony is 
fortunate in having Mrs. William P. Tuttle for chairman 
of these concerts, which opened this year on July 13. The 
program at the opening concert was given by the Nevin 
Male Quartet, assisted by Signe Nordin, pianist. The 
personnel of the quartet consists of Raymond Applegate, 
first tenor; Charles Kullman, second tenor; Clarence Lake, 
baritone, and Marshall Burwell, bass, all of whom are 
oloists of fine musicianship and poise, their voices blending 
in a fine ensemble. Miss Nordin, artist-pupil of the New 
Haven Music School, delighted the audience by her finished 
technic and artistry. 

The second concert given at the Woodmont Country Club 
was on July 20, when Harry Brown, a youth of sixteen, 
and a pupil of Auer's for the past three seasons, gave the 
program, assisted by Mary Ford Quinn, soprano. The 
large audience present was greatly impressed by the remark 
able talent Master Brown displayed, together with excellent 
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technic and full tone. His numbers comprised Lalo’s Sym- 
phonie Espagnole; Sinding’s Suite, op. 10; and a group 
by Achron-Auer, Brahms-Hochstein, Wieniawski and Bach. 
Mrs. Clarence B, Bolmer was at the piano. Mrs. Quinn, 
a pupil of Helen Gauntlett Williams, who presided at the 
piano, displayed a voice of rich color, excellent tone pro- 
duction and finished diction. Her work was enjoyable and 
both of the artists were given hearty applause. 

On July 27, the Country Club at Woodmont was filled 
with friends and admirers of Charles Kullman, tenor, and 
Mabel Alice Deegan, violinist, who assisted Mr. Kullman 
most ably. Mrs, Clarence B, Bolmer was at the piano. Mr. 
Kullman’s songs represented Dunn, German, Kramer, McGill 
and Verdi, closing with Largo al Factotum from Barber 
of Seville, which was applauded to the echo. Miss Deegan 
played the Praeludium and Allegro by Pugnani-Kreisler, 
the andante from the Mendelssohn concerto and a group 
by Burleigh, Reger, Macmillen and Saint-Saéns. Both of 
these artists were obliged to respond to many encores and 
even then, the audience was loath to release them. 

Among New Haveners who are studying at Fontainebleau 
is Marguerite Allis, well known teacher of voice here and 
at one time the resident vocal teacher at Bryn Mawr. 

G. 35.3; 


Rose Florence’s Method Appeals to Students 


Surroundings are the reflection of one’s personality. This 
phrase can in all truthfulness be attributed to Rose Florence, 
the well known California mezzo-soprano soloist, and her 
studio life. Recently I was fortunate enough to spend an 
hour with Mme. Florence in her studio, where I not only 
revelled in the exquisite settings, which are an exempli- 
fication of her artistic and charming personality, but I 
also learned, while chatting with the singer, why she is 
meeting with equally as much success as an instructor as 
she is a concert singer. 

In the first place, Mme. Florence maintains the very high- 
est ideals and deepest reverence for all that is beautiful 














ROSE FLORENCE 


in art and her outlook on life itself is of the most exalted 
character. These lofty standards are brought directly into 
her studio, and consequently instilled into each and every 
one of her pupils. Through the harmonious and friendly 
atmosphere prevalent in the studio and due to Madame 
Florence's ability of inspiring the confidence of her stu- 
dents, they have come to regard her an invaluable friend 
and advisor as well as teacher. 

Mme, Florence is not just a mere developer of voices - 
she is far more than that. Rose Florence is a developer 
of personalities—she studies not only the vocal mechanism 
of her pupils but also their individualities. Mme. Florence 
lays special stress upon awakening the interpretative in- 
stincts and imaginative powers of her students, therefore, 
no matter how simple a song may be, the pupil of this 
teacher can be dépended upon to sing it with musicianship, 
the proper style and spirit aided by touches of originality. 

Another influence which Mme. Florence holds over the 
pupils and which is bound to prove invaluable in their artis- 
tic destinies is the manner in which she assists them in 
overcoming nervousness and_ self-consciousness. Every 
month she gives a Studio Tea and Reception, issuing in- 
vitations to San Francisco’s most prominent musicians and 
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music lovers. At each event, a program is carefully pre- 
pared by only her most advanced pupils, who consider these 
appearances as important as they would their debut. In 
this way, the students are trained to conduct themselves 
before an audience as would a more experienced artist— 
they overcome their nervousness and shyness, so often at- 
tached to early public appearances and they succeed in de- 
veloping poise and charming simplicity. Being entirely 
devoid of any unnecessary mannerisms, they are in full 
possession of their vocal organism; their work is never 
marred by such trifles as “nerves,” for these singers are 
too busy concentrating upon the musical message they are 
to deliver. 

Several of Mme. Florence’s pupils are now appearing be- 
fore California audiences and fast gaining artistic rec- 
ognition. There can be no greater tribute or gratification 
to Rose Florence than that her own artistic nature is be- 
ing reflected through her students—that her efforts are 
not in vain and that she is as successful in imparting the 
art of singing as she was in mastering it. Ca A 


Schirmer Publishes New Gardner Composition 


_G. Schirmer has just published a new composition for the 
violin with piano accompaniment by Samuel Gardner. It 
is his Op. 15, No. 4, called Prelude IX. 





CURRENT MUSICAL PRIZES AND 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


The Musical Courier will endeavor to keep 
this department up to date and to that end re- 
quests that all notices and prospectuses of musi- 
cal prize contests be sent to the Musical Courier 
so as to be included in this department. It will 
be found that in each contest the name and ad- 
dress are given, to which intending candidates 
may apply directly for further information. 
Manuscripts are submitted at the risk of the 
composer.—Editor’s Note.] 


The soy for the Publication of American 
(Chamber) Music—Manuscripts should be sent under 
nom de plume to William B. Tuthill, 185 Madison Ave., 
New York. 

Friends of American Music—American composi- 
tion contests, prizes amounting to $2,200 for orches- 
tra, chamber music, song and piano compositions. 
wong should be sent before September 10 to 
Anna Millar, 500 Lillis Building, Kansas City, Kans. 

Tuesday Musical Club of San Antonio—Offers prize 
of $500 for musical pageant depicting history of music, 
open to all Americans. Contest closes January 1, 1925. 

or further instructions address Mrs. Clara Duggan 
Madison, 207 Richmond avenue, San Antonio, Tex. 

Society of American Musicians—Contest in piano, 
voice, violin, cello and woodwind instruments; winners 
to appear as soloists with Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra; contest closes October 25. For rules and compo- 
sitions to be used write Edwin J. Gemmer, secretary 
and treasurer, 917 Kimball Hall, Chicago, IIl. 

Guilmant Organ School—Four free scholarships for 
organ students. Open to young men and women eigh- 
teen years of age. Contest held October 3. Applica- 
tions must be sent before October 1 to Dr. Wm. C. 
Carl 17 E. 11 Street, New York City. 

Josiah Zuro—$100 prize and performance at Sun- 
day Symphonic Society Concerts offered for orches- 
tral work. Compositions must be sent before Fall to 
Josiah Zuro, c/o Rivoli Theater, Broadway and 49th 
Street, New York City. 

College of Fine Arts, Syracuse University—Four 
full scholarships in string instruments by Syracuse 
Symphony Orchestra. Apply to Dean H. L. Butler, 
College of Fine Arts, Syracuse, N. Y 

Berkshire Music Colony, Inc.—$1,000 for sonata or 
suite for violin and piano, Only unpublished works 
accepted. Contest open until April 1, 1926. Submit 
manuscripts, containing sealed envelope with name 
and address inside and marked with nom de plume, 
to Hugo Kortschak, 1054 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City. 

B. Schott’s Séhne—3,000 Goldmarks (about $750) 
for the first, and 1,500 Goldmarks for the second and 
third best concerto for one or more solo instruments 
and chamber orchestra. Unpublished scores must be 
signed with nom de plume and sent before December 
1 to B. Schott’s Sdhne, publishers, London, England. 

The Chicago North Shore Festival Association— 
$1,000 for the best work for orchestra submitted, the 
winning composition to be played at the final concert 
of the 1925 North Shore Music Festival. Contest 
ends January 1, 1925. Compositions should be sent 
to Carl D. Kinsey, 64 East Van Buren Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

The time for submitting scores for the $1,000 prize 
offered by W. A. Clark, Jr., of Los Angeles for the 
best symphony or symphonic poem by an American 
composer has been extended to May 1, 1925. Address 
communications to W. A. Clark, Jr., 2205 W. Adams 
Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Ithaca Conservatory of Music and Affiliated Schools 
—One full and several partial scholarships in each of 
the following schools and departments: Piano; Violin; 
Voice ; Composition ; Williams School of Expression ; 
Conway Band School and also a Cesar Thomson Mas- 
ter Scholarship which includes room and board, pri- 
vate instruction with Cesar Thomson and all classes in 
the regular violin course. Scholarship examinations 
held in Ithaca September 20. Apply to Registrar, 
Ithaca Conservatory of Music, Ithaca, N. Y 

Rose Tomars—One vocal. scholarship for woman 
and one for man. Apply until October 15 to Mme. Rose 
Tomars, 106 Central Park West, New York City. 

Chicago Musical College—-Seventy-five free and 140 
partial scholarships. Application blanks furnished on 
request before September 15. Address Chicago Mu- 
sical College, 64 East Van Buren Street, Chicago, III. 
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A Plunge and Practice 


In the technic class of the summer session, sixty artists 
and teachers from points as far removed as London and 
Honolulu combine work and play at the fifth annual Amer- 
ican session of the master class of E. Robert Schmitz, pian 
ist. The classes are held in the Woman's Building of the 
Madison Woman's Club, Madison, Wis. The interpretation 
class has an equal enrollment. The little city surrounded 
by lakes affords the students an opportunity for swimming 
and boating as well as picnicking in the nearby hills. 

A banquet was given in honor of Mr. Schmitz on a 
recent Wednesday by the } ew Community Music Com- 
mittee, at which its president, E, B. Gordon, director of the 
music ' department, Extension Division of the University of 
Wisconsin, was toastmaster. Many prominent musicians 
enthusiastically received Mr, Schmitz as he informally dis- 
cussed his observations of musical conditions abroad. He 
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BE. ROBERT SCHMITZ’ 1924 MASTER CLASS, MADISON, WIS. 


cited the work accomplished by the Franco-American Mu- 
sical Society, the American Library in Paris, and gave an 
interesting account of the contests at the Paris Conserva- 
toire, of which he was one of the jurors. 

Mr. Schmitz’s next New York recital will be in Aeolian 
Hall, October 22. 

The enrollment of the technic class of the E. Robert 
Schmitz 1924 summer master class at Madison, Wis., in- 
cludes the following: L. Eva Alden, Terre Haute, Ind. ; 
Vera Baumann, Milwaukee, Wis.; Mrs. F. G. Bradbury, 
Duluth, Minn.; Elizabeth Buehler, Madison, hy» oo E. 
Bush, Mt. Holyoke College, Mass. ; Nan E. ( ‘app, St. Jo- 
seph, Mo.; Jeannette B. Case, Kansas City, Mo.; Marion 
Cassell, New York, N. Y.; Michael Cross, London, Eng- 
land; Mrs. R. A. Dibble, Mz adison, Wis.; Mrs. Charles Don- 
nelly, St. Paul, Minn. ; Ruth E. Dyer, Mt. Holyoke College, 
Mass.; Colleen Foster, Baker, Ore.; Marjorie Galvin, 
Jamestown, Ohio; Richard Herzberg, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Julia Belle James, Belton, Tex.; Ella Connell Jesse, Port- 
land, Ore.; Ruth Jordan, Faribault, Minn.; Edwin Kappel- 
man, Milwaukee, Wis.; Stella Kayser, Madison, Wis.; 
Sigmund Klein, New York, N,. Y.; Mrs. S. J. Krassin, Mo- 
bile, Ala.; Freida Leibovitz, Elgin, Ill.; Geneve Lichten- 
walter, Kansas City, Mo.; Mrs. C. J. McCracken, Portland, 
Ore.; Victoria McLaughlin, Kalamazoo, Mich.; Edith Mills, 
Denver, Col.; Anna C. Morse, San Francisco, Cal.; Eliza- 
beth Myers, Chicago, Ill.; Lucile Olsen, Madison, Wis. ; 
Margaret Otterson, Madison, Wis.; Caroline Pike, Bolivar, 
Mo.; Mrs. Samuel C Porter, Leavenworth, Kan.; Lillian 
Prewitt, Mobile, Ala. : Ora Rimes, Chicago, Ill.; Edith K. 
Rinquest, Denver, Col.; E. S. Roeder, Hattiesburg, Miss. ; 
Ruth a Duluth, Minn.; Geraldine Rose, Portland, 
Ore.; Edna Rust, Monroe, Wis.; Esther Schlimgen, Madi- 
son, Wis. Rose Seplowitz, Chicago, Ill.; Arroline Smith, 
Kansas City, Mo.; Mrs. Willard Snell, Madison, Wis. ; 
Catherine it Snook, Minneapolis, Minn.; Mrs, Franklin 
Stead, Chicago, Ill.; Franklin Stead, Chicago-Peoria, IIl.; 
Jennie M. Taylor, Madison, Wis.; Mary Thorburn, Duluth, 
Minn.; Mrs. C. J. Tisdel, Muskogee, Okla.; Louise Vroman, 
Madison, Wis.; Anna C. Wadsworth, Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. 
N. H. Walton, Pawhuska, Okla.; Pearl M. Warner, Hono- 
lulu, P. I. 


Musicale at The Scottage 


John Prindle Scott gave a musicale recently at his sum- 
mer home, the Scottage, in McDonough, N. Y., where he 
is spending the warm months. The assisting artists were 
Marian Palmer, soprano, of Syracuse, and Frank Wolf, 
baritone, of Detroit. Both singers featured songs by the 
host, including The False Prophet, The Wind's in the South, 
In Canterbury Square, The Old Road and others. 


Tina Lerner with London Symphony 


Tina Lerner, the Russian pianist, has just been invited to 
appear as soloist with the London Symphony Orchestra 
at its concert on January 12, 1925. In this connection it 
is interesting to recall that Mme. Lerner had made her 
English debut with the same orchestra under Dr. Hans 
Richter in 1911. During the three subsequent seasons she 
appeared five more times with this celebrated organization 
under the batons of Mengelberg, Sir Edward Elgar, etc. 
Mme. Lerner will make a short trip to England in connec- 
tion with the forthcoming appearance. Her American en- 
gagements are being booked by Daniel Mayer. 
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VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 


Studio: 25 WEST 86th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Phone: 8107 Schuyler. 





Fabrizio and Gebhard Stir Admiration as En- 
semble Artists 


Since joining forces in their interesting sonata programs, 
Carmine Fabrizio, violinist, and Heinrich Gebhard, pianist, 
have won a considerable following among music lovers and 
warm praise from the press. Thus, after their Jordan Hall 
concert in Boston last spring, a reviewer of the Boston 
Transcript wrote: 

“There was much pleasure and an unusual amount of 
mental relaxation conveyed through the obvious joy of the 
artists in the recital that Hein- 
rich Gebhard, pianist, and Car- 
mine Fabrizio, violinist, gave 
last evening at Jordan Hall be- 
fore a considerable audience. So 
satisfying was the music that it 
awakened far more than the cus- 
tomary applause of the smaller 
concert hall. And too, it was ap- 
plause of a different quality—not 
the light patter that is scarcely 
more than acknowledgment, but 
the quick, insistent note of sincere 
approbation and enjoyment. 
Brahms’ sonata in A major began 
the concert. Through it a mat 
ter of swift, decided interest was 
the playing of Mr. Fabrizio. The 
higher notes are true as true, 
sweet and warm. Further the 
violinist is able to put into his 
tone a fervor that is telling ; shad- 
ings that make one listen with 
an ear keenly attuned. In such 
wise did Mr. Fabrizio bring to 
bear all the varied powers of a 
violinist intellectually well 
equipped, technically well forti 
fied, musically interesting and of 
agreeable repose of manner. 

“No less did Mr. Gebhard in 
terest through his piano. His playing was crisp, clear, sure 
beyond the shadow of a doubt. It was well balanced, quickly 
advancing or retreating into the proper position of authority 
or background. Rhythms were strongly marked, phrasing 
was rounded with a deft touch; dynamics were as effective 
as the high lights and shadows. Small wonder then that two 
musicians of such abilities and sympathies were able to stir 
their audience. 

“For further matter in hand, there followed Lazzari’s 
sonata, op. 24. The romanza and finale from Grieg’s 
sonata in C minor brought the concert to a logical close. 
The romanza was delightfully done. The audience, at the 
conclusion, remained seated, applauding long and loud. 
Time after time the artists reappeared, until at last they 
played again the romanza of Grieg. An evening of mu- 
sical pleasure alike from pieces and players,’ 

Commenting on the same concert, the critic of the Bos- 
ton Herald said: “Mr, Gebhard and Mr. Fabrizio played 
brilliantly with a remarkably well balanced ensemble, with 
emotional warmth, and with the beautiful tone for which 
both artists are noted. The audience, of very good size and 
of notably excellent musical quality, applauded the sonatas 
with an air of hearty enjoyment. 

“Messrs. Gebhard and Fabrizio make an excellent com- 


bination in ensemble music,” wrote the critic of the Chris 
tian Science Monitor, “Both are known for the unusually 
high character of their musicianship, and last night's play- 
ing was fully equal to the demand, being suited to the vari 
ety of styles which the music demanded.” The Boston 
Globe stated that “An audience of good size applauded 
the performance with considerable warmth. Mr. Fabrizio 
and Mr. Gebhard played with the competence and the mu- 
sical understanding one expects of them, Their hearers 
were obviously pleased with their performance.” 


Reddick Dies at ete City 


William Reddick, pianist and teacher, who has been win- 
ning notable success, delighted a large audience at a con- 
cert given at the Bay View (Mich.) Auditorium, July 22, 
when among other selections he gave a fine reading of 
Liszt's transcription of the Liebestraum, from Tristan and 
Isolde, and Von Weber’s Perpetuum Mobile. An interesting 
feature of the program, displaying Mr. Reddick’s talents as 
a composer, was the singing by Arthur Boardman, tenor, 
of a group of songs by Mr. Reddick, which were enthusi 
astically received. His April Ecstasy, a new song still 
in manuscript, made an instantaneous hit and was insistently 
applauded until Mr. Boardman repeated it. 


Ednah Cook Smith Heard in Atlantic City 


Ednah Cook Smith, mezzo-soprano, recently filled a num 
ber of engagements as soloist with Comfort’s Philharmonic 
Orchestra on the Steel Pier, Atlantic City, N. J, She 
was heard in such selections as The Sweetest Story Ever 
Told, Stulz; the Flower Song from Gounod’s Faust; My 
Heart at Thy Sweet Voice, from Saint-Saéns’ Samson and 
Delilah; Gypsy Love Song, Victor Herbert; Until, Sander 
son; Since First I Met Thee, Rubinstein; For a Dream's 
Sake, Cowen; The Waters of Minnetonka, Lieurance: l’yes 
of Blue, Orth; (¢ ry of Rachel, Salter, and In the Time of 
Roses, Reichardt 


- ° _ ie 
Kindler’s Art Refutes Tradition 

Newspaper reviews of Hans Kindler’s second Paris recital 
have been received, and judging by them it apparently was 
even more successful than the first rhe Paris edition of 
the Chicago Tribune says: “Hans Kindler’s cello playing 
is of the highest order. It is supremely interesting. His 
style has eloquence and charm of expression. His art seems 
to refute the tradition that the cello is a limited instrument 

readings rich in color and nuance, sensitively rhythmed 


and gracefully elastic.” 
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VEATMAN GRIFFITH 
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ACROSS THE COUNTRY 





Athens, Ga. August 1.—The University of Georgia 
summer school has just closed its first music festival, which 
drew the largest crowds ever assembled in the old university 
octagon. The festival was planned and conducted by George 
Folsom Granberry, of New York, director of music in the 
university summer school, who had the cooperation of Fred 
Patton, baritone; Mary Craig, soprano; Louise Bennett, 
soprano; David Michael, tenor; Joseph LoBuono, cellist, 
and instrumental and vocal soloists from the music faculty 
of the university. Fred Patton and Mary Craig each gave 
two recitals; a concert performance of Carmen was the 
program of one evening, and in the chamber music concert, 
trios of Mendelssohn and Haydn, and Vivaldi’s concerto 
for three violins were given. 

Preliminary announcements for the music festival of 
next season include a full stage performance of Madame 
Butterfly and programs of operatic ensembles. G. 


Berkeley, Cal. (See Music on the Pacific Slope.) 
Boston, Mass. (See letter on another page.) 


Cheyenne, Wyo., August 6.—Freda Ericson, pupil of 
Mrs. Harold L. Vaughan, was presented ‘in recital at the 
Elks Home on August 5. The young singer, under Mrs. 
Vaughan’s instruction, has developed a promising soprano 
of fine range. She sang a charming program of songs by 
Rubinstein, Dvorak, Rasbach, Haydn, Grey and Ralph Cox. 
The audience was enthusiastic in its reception of her. It 
is regretted that she will not continue to reside in Cheyenne 
but, with her parents, plans soon to depart for Los Angeles. 
Miss Ericson was assisted by Anna Lawler, pianist, a student 
of the School of Music of the University of Wyoming at 
Laramic, whose playing won for her a hearty appreciation. 
Mrs Vaughan was the accompanist of the evening. 

Laura Lee, organist-director of the First Methodist Church 
and member of the American Guild of Organists, enjoys an 
excellent reputation for the splendid musical programs of- 
fered by her as regular features of the Sunday night ser- 
vices. On August 3 her musicale drew an audience which 
completely filled the large church auditorium. Miss Lee 
drew from the finest talent of the city in making up her 
program, Clyde Ross, violinist, and William W. Hale, Jr., 
cornetist, gave pleasure with solos, with Miss Lee at the 
organ, Fiona Mackay, contralto, William Richardson, 
tenor, and Mrs, Frederick DeWitt Boice, leading soprano, 
were featured on the program. Esther Konkel, an organ 
pupil of Miss Lee’s, demonstrated marked ability with her 
rendition of Marche in E flat (Faulkes), and Andantino in 
D flat (Lemare). The climax of the evening was the 
song, My Redeemer and My Lord (Dudley Buck), by Mrs. 
George L. Charette, lyric soprano, of Los Angeles, a local 
singer, who, for several years has lived in California where 
her talent has won a high place in musical circles. To add 
to the entertainment, the chorus choir of the church offered 
Gounod’s Send Out Thy Light, a selection which reflected 
credit on the organization and the director. WE. bs 


Easton, Pa., August 9.—Gordon Balch Nevin, com- 
poser and concert organist, with his family are visiting his 
parents here. A new method for the organ by Mr. Nevin 
has just been issued by the Oliver Ditson Company. N. 


Chicago, Ill. (See letter on another page.) 
Cincinnati, Ohio (See letter on another page.) 


Fort Smith, Ark., August 3.—Mr. and Mrs. William 
Worth Bailey ‘presented a few .of their violin pupils in re- 
cital on {uly 26. Included in the program were numbers by 
Frances Vaughn, Virginia Beck, Carl Keller, Sister Gregory, 
Ollie Garrett and Evelyn Weinstein, assisted by Sister 
Stephens, voice; Pearl Jarrard, piano, and Raoul Tricot, 
tenor, pupils of Elizabeth Price Coffey, 

The Grotto Band, under direction of ‘Edgar Robinson, has 
given two of a series of summer evening concerts recently, 

Clarence Burg, local pianist, teacher and composer, is 
spending the summer in Sulphur Springs, teaching at the head 
of the piano department of the Federation Musical Institute. 
His pupil, Clela Hurst, recently appeared in an interesting 
recital. Mr. Burg recently spent some time in New York 
City in study. He also recorded his original arrangement 
of the Arkansas Traveler for the Ampico and placed a 
number of his compositions with publishers in New York. 

Elizabeth Price Coffey, head of the Southwestern Studios 
of Musical Art, her mother, Emma R. Price, Mr. and Mrs. 
William Worth Bailey and Evelyn Weinstein are in Chicago 
for several weeks. Mr. and Mrs. Bailey will present their 
pupil, Miss Weinstein, before Leopold Auer and are plan- 
ning to enjoy the summer season of opera at Ravinia Park. 
Mrs. Coffey was recently appointed honorary chairman of 
the yeas of Music for the State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs F, F. 


Los Angeles, Cal. (See Music on the Pacific Slope.) 
Miami, Fla. (See letter on another page.) 


Montevallo, Ala., August 10.—Frank Earl Marsh, Jr., 
director of the School of Music of Alabama College, an- 
nounces the following appointments to the faculty for the 
ensuing year: Rebecca D, Stoy, associate professor of voice 
and head of the voice department; Louise Glover, assistant 
professor of cello and theoretical subjects; Katherine Van 
Deusen Sutphen, assistant professor of pianoforte, and 
Polly Gibbs, assistant professor of pianoforte. All four 
are soloists of ability and will appear in recitals early in 
the fall. A. 

New Haven, Conn. (See letter on another page.) 

Utica, N. Y., August 7.—The report of the first year 
of the Utica Ore hestral Society is most encouraging. Five 
Saturday noon concerts and one evening concert were given 
and the receipts offset the disbursements. Three things 
made this possible, the devotion and hard work of Edgar J. 
Alderwick, the conductor, who was the moving spirit back 
of the organization of the orchestra and who donated his 
services as director; the generosity of Nathan Robbins, who 
furnished his Avon Theater for the concerts, and the devel- 
opment of a civic music spirit fostered by the manager and 
efficient treasurer of the society, Gertrude Curran. Among 
the gifts received was $500 for the purchase of scores from 
the B Sharp Musical Club and a set of pedal tympani. The 
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programs were unusually interesting and each concert 
brought finer performances under the enthusiastic leader- 
ship of Mr. Alderwick. 

Anne Hitzelberger, for the past year soprano soloist at 
Park Baptist Church, was engaged on July 1 as soloist at 
the new First Presbyterian Church. Miss Hitzelberger in 
a few years has come to the front rank of Utica singers. 

Clarence F. Read, who came from Wellsville, N. Y., last 
fall to take the post of organist-director at Tabernacle "Bap- 
tist Church, has been engaged in the same capacity by the 
First Baptist Church of Rome, N. Y. This church, now 
occupying a new building, has installed one of the largest 
organs in this part of the State. 

Last week saw the closing of the first regular Summer 
session of the Utica Conservatory. It was remarkably suc- 
cessful and showed the need for summer work in this terri- 
tory. Messrs. Magendanz, Parker and Crandall, and Misses 
Uebler and Wenner had large classes the entire six weeks 
of the course. The coming year, the first in the building 
recently purchased by the directors, Messrs. Jay and Magen- 
danz, promises to be the largest in the history of the school. 
Clara Wenner, an artist pupil of Mr. Magendanz, has been 
added to the piano faculty. 

Something new in local musical annals is the engagement 
by the B Sharp Musical Club of the Lyric Club, an organ- 
ization of eighteen young women, under the direction of 
Frank Parker of the Utica Conservatory, for their program 
next season. Mrs. Crouse, president o ‘the B Sharp Club, 
heard the second concert of the Lyric Club, which featured 
D'Indy’s cantata, Ste. Mary Magdalene. The result is that 
the Lyric Club will repeat this cantata on the French pro- 
gram of the B Sharp Club, and give as well The Blessed 
Damozel by Debussy. 

Musical Utica, especially the Welsh section, is rejoicing 
over the engagement of Morris G. Williams as director of 
the Westchester County Music Festival Association. Mr. 
Williams came to this city as a child, studied later at the 
Utica Conservatory and took many honors at the local 
Eisteddfods. P. 


Marye Berne Sings in Alaska 
Marye Berne, an artist pupil of Estelle Liebling, recently 
gave a successful concert in Skagway, Alaska, and on July 
30 she sang in Juneau. During the week of August 9 she 
was booked for an engagement in Tacoma, following which 
appearances are scheduled in Seattle, Wash., and San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles, Cal. 





Ulysses Lappas Dates 
Ulysses Lappas, the Greek tenor, has just been booked 
for an appearance in a performance of the Messiah next 
December 12 at Norwalk, Conn. During the week of 
October 6, he will give recitals in Cleveland, O., and Pitts- 
hurgh, Pa. 
Esperanza Garrigue at Point Pleasant 
Esperanza Garrigue spent the month of July in Sunset 
Park in the Catskill Mountains. She is now at Point Pleas- 
ant, where she will remain until October 1, reopening her 
New York vocal studios shortly thereafter. 
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“Allow me to express my sincere appre- 
ciation of your splendid instruments. 


They are UNEXCELLED in the beautiful 
quality of their tone and responsiveness.” 


DANIEL WOLF 
Composer and Pianist 
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MUSIC ON THE 


PACIFIC SLOPE 





LOS ANGELES HONORS CADMAN 
AT HOLLYWOOD BOWL CONCERT 





Ilya Bronson Heard—Bloch Conducts Own Composition— 
aR, Marlo Delights Audience—Notes 


Los Angeles, Cal., August 3—The chief musical event of 
the past week was the postponed Cadman Night at the 
Hollywood Bowl. This composer put to naught the proverb 
that a prophet is not honored in his own country, by proving 
the ido! of musical Los Angeles. Thousands thronged to 
the Bowl to do him honor on the night of August 1. Arthur 
Alexander was guest conductor. Mrs. J. Carter intro- 
duced Mr, Cadman and after the presentation of the laurel 
wreath he offered a short speech, in which he modestly made 
little of what he had already done but said that with such 
appreciation as was his that night he expected to write 
better and better music. 

The Thunder Bird Suite was the first offering, followed 
by the Robin Woman’s Song, Vanishing Race and the Shan- 
ewis intermezzo. Margaret Messer Morris, who sang these 
songs, is constantly improving in both voice and delivery. 
She has a splendid soprano and sings with ease and authority. 
At the conclusion both she and the composer received an 
ovation, 
Blue Water, At Dawning and The Builders were given. 
Miss Morris also sang an aria from the Witch of Salem, 
an opera of Mr. Cadman’s which is still in manuscript form. 
The program opened with Goldmark’s Sakuntala overture 
and closed with Saint-Saéns’ Bacchanale. 

ILyA Bronson AT THE Bowl, 

Thursday evening was a popular night. Nothing out- 
standing was given but the well balanced program was 
nevertheless full of appeal. It opened with Massenet’s 
Phedre overture, followed by L’Arlesienne Suite by Bizet; 
Rococo variations by Tschaikowsky in which Ilya Bronson, 
cellist, always a favorite with Bowl audiences, was soloist; 
Flemish Folk Songs by de Greef; and other equally popular 
selections. Possibly Phedre was best received, although the 
audience was enthusiastic over the entire program. 

Biocu Guest at Bow. Concert. 


Tuesday evening’s program consisted of the Lohengrin 


Prelude; Three Jewish Poems by Bloch; Schubert’s Unfin- 
ished Symphony and Dvorak’s Carnival Overture. The 
event of the evening was the suite by Ernest Bloch, head of 
the Cleveland Institute of Music. The three poems were 
Dance, Ceremony and Funeral March. Bloch was the guest 
of the evening and conducted his own compositions before 
an unusually Jarge audience. The music was distinctly 
modern: and proved highly entertaining. Mr. Bloch dis- 
closed himself as a conductor of power and understanding. 
Evinork Mario Sincs at Bow . 

Saturday night Elinor Marlo, contralto, was the soloist. 
Possessor of a voice of rich and sympathetic quality, she 
sang with fire and understanding. She offered the aria from 
Mignon, Know’st Thou the Land, and responded to persist- 
ent recalls with the Carmen Love-Song. The orchestral 
selections consisted of Die Meistersinger prelude; andante, 
C major symphony by Schubert; Mother Goose Suite by 
Ravel; Love Dream by Liszt, and Liebeslied and Liebes- 
freud by Kreisler—all delivered in true Hertzian style. The 
program was enjoyed by an immense crowd and part of it 
Conductor Hertz was obliged to repeat. 

Notes. 

The National Federation of Music Clubs is to back the 
plan to provide the largest organ in the world for the 
Hollywood Bowl. 

The Los Angeles Polytechnic High School is raising 
funds for a fine organ. The high school yard calls atten- 
tion to its need with a huge wooden gaily painted parrot 
who is saying “‘Poly’ wants an Organ.” 

The Los Angeles Opera Reading Club has changed its 
name to the Euterpe Opera Reading Club of Los Angeles. 

On July 29 John Smallman, baritone, sang at the Pacific 
Palisades Auditorium. 

Homer Grunn has gone to the MacDowell colony at Peter- 


boro. : ‘ f 
Thomas Egan, tenor, gave a recital assisted by his wife 


By demand of the audience The Land of The Sky’ 


(formerly Lilian Breton of the Drury Lane Opera Com- 
pany, London), several of Egan’s pupils and Mme. Livetta 
Kalova, Russian violinist, who was accompanied by Alex- 
ander Kosloff, pianist. 

The Davis Musical College announces that it has secured 
A. Ray Carpenter, voice trainer and writer of Chicago, who 
will head the vocal department beginning September 

The Yeatman Griffiths, with the completion of a success- 
ful master class season, journey to Portland. Mr. and Mrs. 
Griffith, in this, their second season in Los Angeles, have 
become so much a part of the artistic and social life here 
that their many friends see them depart with great regret. 

Shibly Boyes, pianist with the added gift of composition, 
pupil of Thilo Becker and Fanny Dillon, is leaving for 
Europe to continue her studies. 

Alfred Hertz, the Bowl Symphony Orchestra leader, 
gave his third lecture to the students of music at the State 
University Southern Branch, on July 28. Each Monday 
more outsiders come to these lectures, 

Harold Hurlbut, teacher of voice, has received word of 
the successful aga of his pupil, Alan MacCutcheon, 
in France and I 


July 31, at Millopeugh Hall, University of California 
Southern Branch, Ernest Bloch lectured before the summer 
session. Be t.. 


BERKELEY NOTES 


Berkeley, Cal., July 24.—Sigismond Stojowski closed his 
series of five historical piano recitals at Wheeler oe 
University of California, Wednesday evening, July 2 
packed house greeted the eminent virtuoso- pedagogue for 
each number of the series, which covered the principal com- 
posers from Bach to Debussy, 

Joseph Paget Fredericks gave a dance-concert at the 
Greek Theater on July 7, ably supported by Estelle Drum- 
mond Swift, pianist. 

H, Bickford Pasmore presented Mary Gladys Campbell, 
soprano; Cleo Nash, mezzo-soprano; Wilson Taylor, tenor, 
and James McKensie, baritone, in a half hour of music at 
the Greek Theater, Sunday afternoon, July 20. Mary Pas- 
more, violinist, and Suzanne Pasmore Brooks, accompanist, 
assisted. 

The Dionysia, a festival of Hellenic Arts, with Vassos 
Kanellos, Tanagra Kanellou, a corps de ballet, and thirty 
members of the San Francisco Orchestra, was presented at 
the Greek Theater, July 19. The program consisted of 
dances from the second century B. C. to those of modern 
Greece. Especially noteworthy was the second part called 
Byzantian. The orchestra, under the able leadership of 
Isaac Von Grove, conductor of the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company, was at all times delightful. H. M. R. 


Hurlbut Busy in Los Angeles 


Harold Hurlbut, New York vocal teacher and exponent 
of Jean de Reszke’s pedagogic ideas, is now on his fourth 
transcontinental master class tour. Interest in his teaching 
methods is increasing so fast in Los Angeles that he is 
making still another extension to his Southern California 
and Pasadena Star-News 


season. The Los Angeles Times 
refer with enthusiasm to his presentation of de Reszke 
technic from the “mental viewpoint” and strongly commend 


his “elimination of physical force and effortful stress.” His 
class comprises singers and teachers of the finest type of 
culture—formerly trained in the greatest music centers of 
Europe and America. One teacher remarked: “It is a pleas- 
ure to work with Mr. Hurlbut because he can answer any 
technical question without evasion and in an absolutely 
comprehensible manner, He knows the science of the human 
voice.” 


Grainger in New Zealand and Australia 


Percy Grainger’s arrival in New Zealand and Australia 
the middle of June was made the occasion of much comment 
in the press. This was his first visit there after an absence 
of fifteen years. Many of the dailies carried long interviews 
with him, in all of which he praised America highly for its 
interest in music and its desire to present the best there is 
to be had tonally. Mr. Grainger’s trip to New Zealand and 
Australia is for the purpose of collecting data for the com- 
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pilation of his mother’s biography, which he proposes to 
write in the near future. e will return to the United 
States in October, when he will open a tour of the Pacific 
Coast in Portland, Ore. 
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Answers to letters received in this d 
published as prom; War as comaes 


of inquiries and the of space are responsible 
for any delay. The letters are answered seriatim. 


CLARINET AND PIANO SONATAS. 


“Kindly advise me in the Information Bureau of the Musicat 
Courter whether sonatas for clarinet and piano can be had at any 
of the known music dealers? I have searched considerably but 
without success. know, however, that I saw a notice in the 
Musicat Courter about two years ago concerning sonatas for 
said instruments, and this very fact prompted me to write your 


bureau. What assistance can you give me? Trusting that your 
answer in the Musica Courter will bring me the required 
results..." 

Johannes Brahms wrote three sonatas for clarinet and piano. 


the only examples 
for you, 


are other works, but these are 


Presumably there 
Any dealer can procure these 


in standard musical literature 
Tue WASHINGTON AND Lee Swine. 

“There has been a great deal of publicity recently regarding the 
pa adoption of The Washington and Lee Swing as the 
Jemocratic Campaign Song I believe a number of universities 
are using the melody besides iW ashington and Lee, but can you 
tell me which ones they are 
The Washington and Lee Swing has been officially adopted by 

A of Arizona (Tucson, Ariz.), Tulane University (New 
Orleans, La.), University of Florida (Gainesville, Fla.), Swarthmore 
College (Swarthmore, Pa.), and it is said that the melody is also 
being used at Cornell University (Ithaca, N. Y.), Leland Stamford 


University (California), University of Michigan, University of 
Georgia, and a dozen or more additional ones, A great many private 
schools also use the melody and during the war it was used as a 
popular marching song. The Information Bureau would be glad to 


hear of any other colleges or schools using this song so as to make the 
list correct and complete. 


Wants A PUBLISHER 
“T have some compositions which I should like to have pub 
lished. This is my first attempt at having any publishing done 


and I am quite at sea as to how to go about it. Any infermation 

you could give me would be gre: atly appreciated. Do they usually 

buy outright or pay royalty? Is there any danger of plagiarizing? 

Must they be written in ink and which publisher would, you 

suggest? think you, know better what to tell me than any 

questions I could ask.’ 

Any of the leading music publishers of the country would be per 
fectly suitable for you to send your compositions to. Your local 
music dealer can supply you with the list from which to select, and 
you can trust your manuscripts with any of them, If, however, you 
feel you need pro tection, you can have your work copy righted by 
writing to the Copyright Office of the Library of Congress, Washington, 
D. C., for necessary details and paying a small fee. It would seem 
necessary to have the works written in ink; pencil is apt to get rubbed 
if much handled. A royalty (10%) is the most customary arrangement 
made, but each publisher has his own rules and regulations. You can 
be sure of fair treatment by any of the publishers 


Artist-Pupil Pleases at Debut 

Ruth Reynolds, a young contralto, who has been study 
ing with William Thorner for two years past, made her 
first public appearance at Thearle’s Recital Hall, San Diego, 
early in July, delighting an audience of about 400 people 
with a program which included groups of Italian, French 
and German songs and a number of songs in English 
including Pelletier’s In the Dark, In the Dew, which she 
was obliged to repeat. 

The San Diego Times said: “Miss Reynolds 
a mezzo-contralto voice of great clarity and sweetness and 
her selection of classical and modern songs was given in 
a delightful manner. Among the outstanding qualities 
were the unforced production, fine enunciation in French 
and German as well as in English, and her excellent in- 
tonation, shading and interpretation.” 

Miss Reynolds will return to New York in the fall for 
additional work with Mr. Thorner. 


Thorner 


possesses 


City of Birmingham Engages Sundelius 
Marie Sundelius will appear in concert in Birmingham, 
Ala., on October 22. Contracts for an appearance there 
by the Metropolitan soprano have just been signed by O 
Gordon Erickson, Municipal Music Director of Birming 
ham. Arthur Middleton will appear on the program with 
Mme. Sundelius. 
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WALTER ALLEN STULTS, 

part of his summer 
Wi 
at Grand Lake 


i baritone and instructor, with a 


lass going through their daily pre rocal 
and My Stults ave spending their summer 
(C'al.). where, in addition to caring for a large 


istic class, they are, with their accompanist, preparing their 


unique duet program for the coming season 





\ SUMMER GROUP AT 


In the center are Giorgio Polacco, musical 


director of the Chicago Civic 


ciation, and Edith Mason-Polacco, 
donna of the same organization 


are Mrs. John Keith of Neu 
little niece 


THE NEW CATHEDRAL AT 
LIVERPOOL, 
dedicated July 19 in the presence 
of the King and Queen, both of 
whom signed the consecration deed. 
This beautiful building is a master- 
piece of Sir Giles Gilbert Scott. 
The total length is 611 feet. The 
width of the choir, including the 
aisles, is 66 feet with height of 
vaulting 116 feet. The original 
design calle for a great central 
space surmounted by a tower 280 
feet high, and, as the building 
stands 160 feet above the river 
level, it can be seen for miles 
around, Only two cathedrals, St. 
Peter's in Rome and the cathedral 
at Seville, are larger. The new 
organ, not yet completed, will, it is 
said, be the largest in the world 
five manuals, 168 speaking stops, 
with thirty-five pedal stops, includ 
ing a resultant bass of 64 feet and 
S32 feet. Some of the pipes are 
visible on either side of the picture 
of the new choir. (Heterior view 
© R. R. Madsen, Liverpool) 


and enthusi 
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FRITZ REINER, 





Cincinnati: Symphony conductor, on the terrace of his 
home in that city, with his favorite windhound, Boris. 


(Photo by Toepfert, Cincinnati) 


RALPH COX, 


Few composers have more songs that are sung by well known 
artists or receive more appreciation from them than Ralph 
Cox, The popularity of his songs with the artists and in 
the studios of the prominent vocal instructors throughout 
the country is due in large measure to their ingratiating 
melodies and to the fact that they are clean-cut and grate- 
fully vocal. Mr. Cow is a musician of brilliant talent, and, 
aside from a well-grounded theoretical knowledge, he under 
stands the practical needs of the voice from his wide experi- 
ence as teacher of singing and as organist and choirmaster. 
A dominant note in his choice of lyrics is that of construc- 
tive idealism. His songs exude an optimism and a vibrant 
VACATIONING AT FRENCH LICK SPRINGS, IND. joie de vivre that is uplifting and compelling to a degree, and 
J . “gat : a pervading beauty that appeals to all. Mr. Cow is a grad- 
Nicola A, Montani, conductor of the Paulist Choir of New : S ee A ‘, ae : 

, “ . Poaiag “my ‘ uate of the Guilmant Organ School, an Academic member 
York and founder of the Palestrina Choir of Philadelphia, of the American Guild of Organists, a member of the New 


and Catherine Sherwood Montani, SORTEne and directress of York State Music Teachers’ Association, the Manuscript 

the Montani Vocal Studios of both cities. Society of New York, the Mac Dowell Club of New York, 
and the Mac Dowell Colony of Peterboro. He will open his 
fall season the first of October at his New York studios, 
where a series of soirees musicales will begin early in the 





season, 





PAUL STASSEVITCH, 
well known violinist and teacher of New 
York, taking a rest on one of his daily 
summer strolls. 





CARMINE FABRIZIO, 
whose mastery of the violin has won richly 
merited praise, is gradually acquiring an- 
other kind of mastery—his rising mastery of 
the “silly little’ golf ball. Here he is with 
Jack Burns, the popular “Pro” at Cliff 
Haven, N. Y., who has been imparting his 
technic to Mr. Fabrizio with promising 
results, Although the violinist fell a victim 
to the golf bug only last summer, he has with her maestro, William Saal. Miss 
achieved a score of 94 this season, while his Bannerman’s New York debut is scheduled 
average play ranges from 95 to 100. Pas for November 1 at Aeolian Hall with 
mal, Pas du tout! Walter Golde at the piano. 





JOYCE BANNERMAN, 


soprano, photographed in Cleveland, Ohio, 
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JOSE MOJICA, 

(1) In the Maya Temple, Yucatan, Mevico. 

tenor looking for another high note on the Ajusco 
(3) On top of Mt. Ajusco. 


Mts. 





Cay 


STREET FAIRS OF 


PARIS. 


Paris has its street fairs, which migrate from one district 


to another regularly throughout the year. One picks up in 
them occasional interesting or valuable antiquities. The 
picture shows some well known Parisians on a visit to the 
Faire aux Puces, in other words, the Flea Fair. Left to 
right, they are Leandre Vaillat, writer on historical subjects ; 
Maurice Brillant, author of several works which have been 
crowned by the Académie; Wanda Landowska, harpsichord- 
ist; Andre Schaeffner, writer on music; Georges Aurie, 
composer, one of the Group des Six, and, kneeling in front, 
Blsa, Mme. Landowska’s companion. 





ONE COMPOSER PHOTOGRAPHS ANOTHER, 


This excellent character study of Arnold Schénberg was 
made by Francis Poulenc, French modernist composer, in 
the study at Schénberg’s home, Médling, near Vienna. 
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(2) The Chicago Opera 
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BACK IN LOS ANGELES. 
Reading from right to left: Joseph Carl 
Breil, composer-conducior, and his dog, 
Rags. Joseph is about to give Rags a 
lesson in composition (rag-time, of course) 
on the large black-board at the left. 

























MME. CHARLES CAHIER AND CONDUCTOR 
SCHNEDLER-PETERSEN, 


, Mexico. 
favorite summer island near 


at the Tivoli’s Konsertsal on the 
Copenhagen. There are three 
every evening from May to September, at 7:30, 9 and 10:30 = 
The conductor is Schnedler-Petersen and in the whole season |E 
not one single number is repeated, the Tivoli possessing what 


short symphony programs 





AT THE CORNISH 

SUMMER SCHOOL. is said to be the largest library of orchestra scores in the |E 

Left to right: Theodore world, At the 9 o'clock concert there is nearly always a |E 

Spiering, violinist: celebrated soloist. Mme. Charles Cahier was one of them 
this summer. Others known to American audiences were 4 


Adolph Bolm, ballet 
master, and Alexander 
Sklarewski, pianist, 
three internationally 
known guest members 
of the faculty of the 
Cornish Summer 
School at Seattle, 
Wash. 


Beniamino Gigli and Maria Ivogun. 
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ENRICA CLAY DILLON, 


general director of The Opera Players, Inc., announces that Louise Barve 














lyric coloratura, has signed a two years’ contract with that company. Miss Z ' =e 

Bavé, who has had the good fortune to be offered a debut at La Scala, has a ; aes BS 

soprano voice of beautiful quality, a range of three octaves, and remarkable FLORENCE OTIS, 

flexibility. She has also the depth and warmth necessary for lyric roles who has just completed a successful tou 

Miss Bavé has been heard in concert through the South, and her operatic and has featured Mana-Zucca’s song, the 
debut in New York will be awaited with interest. Cry of the Woman, on all her programs 
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WHERE THE COOL BREEZES BLOW. 
In one of the snapshots, Sydney King Russell, poet-composer, and his wife, 
Carlotta Rydman-Russell, soprano, are seen on the boardwalk at Catalina Island, 
| Cal. The group pictures show the Russells and Hlinor Remick Warren, pianist- 
| composer, and Dr. Raymond Huntsberger. 


STOKES HAGAR, 

who is having a thoroughly enjoyable vacation 
camping in Neshaminy, Pa, On July 24 Mrs. Hagar filled 
a reéngagement with the Fairmount Park Symphony Orches- 
tra. She was heard in the Queen of the Night aria from 
Mozart's Magic Flute, and sang it so well that she was 
given an ovation by an audience of about 5,000. Mrs. Hagar 
will sing Musetta with the Philadelphia Operatic Company 
at the first performance given by that organization during 

the coming season. (Kubey-Rembrandt photo) 


EMILY 


soprano, 


ON BOARD 
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TAMAKI MIURA “A LA MERMAID.” 
The Japanese prima donna has been spending her 
first summer in America, having rented a cottage 
at Keansburg, N. J., where she has spent much 
time swimming. In the group picture are shown, 
left to right: Fortune Gallo, who spent a recent 
Sunday with Mme. Miura as her guest, the only 
holiday this impresario has had all summer; Mme. 
Miura; Aldo Franchetti, musical director, San 
Carlo Opera Company, and Mr, Vilo, first violin 

of the company. 


VISIT AN AMERICAN GIRL. 


AMERICAN BOYS 
The De Reszke Singers, who are going to make their first 
trip in their native land neat winter, in the garden of Mary 


Garden's villa at Monte Carlo. Left to right: Hardesty 
Johnson, Erwyn Mutch, Mary Garden, Sigurd Nelson and 
Floyd Townsley. 


THE 8. 8. PRESIDENT HARDING. 


Daisy Jean, cellist; Philip Goepp, critic, and Jean Wiswell, 


ARTHUR VAN EWEYK ENTERTAINS SCHARWENKA 


MARIB LANGSTON LIST, 


pianist, en route to France. 


YOUNG COMPOSERS, CHEER UP!! 


The first hundred years are the hardest! Hven Robert 
Schumann had to wait about seventy years for his version 





who, owing to her successful appearances last scason with 
the Philadelphia Civic Opera Company, will again be heard 
with that organization during 1924-25. The contralto has 
to her credit laudatory press encomiums both as an opera 
singer and as @ concert artist. She is the possessor of a 
beautiful voice, used with skill and artistic intelligence. 
Nhe also has excellent stage presence. (Photo by Scott) 


Prof. Xaver Scharwenka of Berlin, who conducted a summer 
master class at the Chicago Musical College, recently spent 
an enjoyable evening at the home of Arthur Van Eweyk, the 
distinguished bass-baritone and instructor at the Sherwood 
Music School of Chicago. The other musicians in the above 
picture are Edgar Nelson, vice-president of the Bush Oon- 
servatory; Oscar Saenger, who held his own master class in 
Chicago, and Sidney Silber,dean of the Sherwood Music School. 


HAT 
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of Goethe's Faust to have its first scenic production as an 
opera, although it had previously been sung as an oratorio. 
It is interesting also to note that the deeply mystic work of 
the great German was sung at Monte Carlo in a French 
translation and with two young American singers in the 
principal roles—Pauline Cornelys as Marguerite and Richard 
Bonelli as Faust. Real art knows no nationality. 
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Oscar Saenger Summer School Opera Class 
Public Rehearsal a Success 


The public rehearsal of the Oscar Saenger Summer School 
Opera Ciass was given on Friday evening, July 25, at the 
beautiful Three Arts Club, where a large open Italian court 
with fountain, situated next to the audience room, enabled a 
large number of the listeners to sit in the cool and quiet 
and still see and hear perfectly through the large open 
windows and doors—an ideal arrangement. 

The program was an astonishing showing for six weeks 
of work, tor many of these singers had never before made 
so much as a gesture on the stage. From the first appear- 
ance of Geraldine Samson, as Siebel, a very good Siebel 
too, in the Faust Garden Scene, to the last note of the 
Lohengrin quintet, all was easy, natural, harmonious and 
tuneful, the ensemble singing being especially good, 

Mr. Saenger treated this performance as a rehearsal and 
kept up a running fire of explanatory comments between 
the scenes, and which, owing to his keen sense of humor, 
were irequently intensely amusing to his audience. Mr. 
Saenger certainly has many talents besides that of teaching 
—J] should call him the many-sided Oscar Saenger, for he 
seems to be equally as much at home in conducting a per- 
formance, as in training his Opera Class, criticising. his 
Rkepertory-Interpretation Class, lecturing his Teachers’ Class, 
or showing a beginner how to place his voice. Perception, 
discrimination, inspiration, these he has in overflowing meas- 
ure, and these are the qualities which make him a teacher 
par excellence, and which would give him prominence in any 
field he chose to enter. I should like to see him at the head 
of Opera in English, believing he would contrive to make it 
popular. However, that may be in the future. 

In the Garden Scene, Barbara Roeder made a charming 
Marguerite, singing and acting with ease, her voice being 
especially suited to the music, and the Jewel Song in par- 
ticular going with exceptional naturalness. William Z. 
Fletcher, as Faust, although quite new to the operatic work, 
gave evidence of much tonal beauty, while Marie Simmelink, 
as Martha, and Charles Fletcher Rogers, as Mephisto, were 
quite at home in these roles, even if singing them for the 
first time. The entire cast was new to the operatic stage. 
The scene from Rigoletto was given in a genuinely artistic 
manner by Birdie Hilb and Paul Flood, both of whom are 
accomplished artists. The scene from Boheme, sung by 
Helen Fletcher Riddell and John W. Sanders, was also 
most delightful, owing to the lovely appealing quality of 
both the voices and the ability of the singers to enter into 
the roles portrayed. Miss Riddell possesses unusual gifts 
and is one of the best Mimis we have heard. 

The second part of the program commenced with the 
second act from Martha, in which Kathryn Newman as 
Lady Harriet, Miss Simmelink as Nancy, Montie Blunn as 
Lionel and Franz Dirzuweit as Plunkett displayed talents 
both in singing and acting that should carry them far along 
the operatic road. Miss Newman, who was just twenty-one 
the day of the performance, has a lovely coloratura soprano, 
a charming personality, is graceful and dignified, and has 
decided talent both for singing and acting. The Last Rose 
of Summer was delightfully sung. Mr. Blunn also has a 
charming personality and a lovely tenor voice. Mr. Dirzu- 
weit, who heretofore has been associated with Wagner roles, 
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displayed as Plunkett a talent for comedy as surprising as 
it was effective. 

Next came a scene from Carmen, with Ethel Hottinger 
as Carmen and Dr. Harry H. Young as Don Jose. Dr. 
Young has a fine tenor voice and sang this music extremely 
well. Miss Hottinger is especially fitted for this role by 
virtue of appearance, voice, personality and dramatic ability. 
The next number, a scene from The Bohemian Girl, was 
omitted owing to the indisposition of the soprano, Dorothy 
Stevens Humphreys, which many regretted as this soprano 
is one of the most gifted of all those at this Summer School. 
The program closed with the scene between Ortrud and 
Telramund, from the second act of Lohengrin, and the 
Prayer and quintet from the first act. The duo, sung by 
Viola Ellis and Mr. Dirzuweit, was well done. Both are 
highly gifted for this particular kind of work, possessing 
superb voices, fine figures and much histrionic ability. Lucie 
Westen, soprano of the Chicago 
Civic Opera, again demonstrated 
her ability to portray such roles 
as Elsa, Evchen, Senta, Sieglinde, 
etc. George Walker, a. sterling 
artist with a splendid ‘ass voice, 
who has sung successfully in the 
principal opera houses of Germany, 
was the King Henry. Mr. Sanders, 
although essaying the tenor role 
for the first time, did remarkably 
well. Martha Falk Mayer gave 
splendid assistance at the piano 
and proved again her exceptional 
worth as an accompanist. Jane 
Dirzuweit played the Wagner mu- 
sic with breadth and spirit. Alto- 
gether the performance was one 
of real merit and demonstrated 
afresh what can be done when tal- 
ent and industry are correctly 
guided, 

Because of the remarkable suc- 
cess of this Opera Class, Mr. 
Saenger has engaged a small the- 
ater with stage and all parapher- 
nalia, in which the class lessons 
will be given next summer, Ow- 
ing to many requests, Mr. Saenger 
will extend the season of his Sum- 
mer School in Chicago to seven 
weeks, opening on June 15 and 
continuing to August 1. The 
school will be located at the same 
address, 2126 Lincoln Park West, 
opposite Lincoln Park. 


Gabriel Moulin photo 
B. D. SIGISMUND STOJOWSKI'S 1924 


Stojowski’s Successful Master Classes 
Sigismund Stojowski, eminent pianist and pedagogue, has 
just closed his five weeks’ master classes in San Francisco, 
and has left for a similar series of five weeks in Los 
Angeles. 
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It has been most successful and the large class assembled 
represented various parts of the West, including Portland, 
Seattle and Vancouver. The series of five historical con- 
certs which Stojowski gave at the University of California 
in Berkeley, under the auspices of the music department of 
the university, were a triumphant success, and each concert 
was preceded by a short talk by Mr. Stojow ski to crowded 
houses. A feat of which any artist might well be proud 
was this series, which was given on five consecutive Wed 
nesday evenings, a different program each time. With 
master classes each day, in addition, it is a miracle that any 
artist could carry on such an heroic task 

A farewell dinner was tendered Mr. Stojowski by the 
large class of pupils on the eve of his departure, when they 
presented him with a Chinese gong on a teak stand. The 
presentation speech was made by Alice Seckels, manager of 
the master classes, who explained to Mr. Stojowski that 





MASTER CLASS IN SAN FRANCISCO 


there were different tones in the bell, Do, Re, Me, which 
stood for “Do Return, Master.” That in the tones was also 
an “A” for affection, so that the students hoped that each 
time the gong was struck, it would ring those messages to 
him from the students assembled. 
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MUSICAL COMEDY, DRAMA AND 
MOTION PICTURES 





Monday night of this week saw two revivals of last 
year’s big successes—The Miracle, at the Century, and All 
God's Chillun Got Wings, Eugene O'Neill's much talked off 
play, at the Greenwich Village Theater. 

Tuesday produced a comedy by David Gray and Avery 
Hopwood, adapted from a David Gray story in the Saturday 
evening Post, and called The Best People. James Rennie 
and Florence Johns head the cast. This is offered at the 
Lyceum, ; ] : 

On Wednesday night The Dream Girl, with Fay Bainter, 
appeared at the Ambassador. This musical play is the last 
of Victor Herbert's efforts before his death, Rida Johnson 
is responsible for the musical version, and it is presented 
by the Shuberts 

THe CAPITOL, 

Che program surrounding the feature picture at the Capi- 
tol last weck was unsually fine, The sterling Capitol 
Orchestra was heard in Hosmer's Southern Rhapsody, into 
which some of the familiar Southern melodies are skilfully 
woven. David Mendoza is conductor and Graham Harris 
associate conductor at this theater, ; 

The Capitol Ballet Corps, assisted by Frank Moulan, gave 
a realistic portrayal of a scene in a barnyard between a 
couple of roosters, some hens and chicks, This was fol- 
lowed by the Capitol Magazine, always an interesting feature 
of the program, and made doubly so by the appropriate 
music which accompanies it. 
~* A new artist was introduced to Capitol patrons in the 
person of Ivan Steschenko, Russian basso, formerly of the 
Chicago Civic Opera. He was presented in the Ballata del 
Fischio aria from Mefistofele. His fine singing, his cos- 
tuming, and the background of flames furnished him, all 
combined to make this unit an impressive one, wi 

The program also contained the fifth installment of The 
Days of Monarchs, the new Urban “Kinekrom” Pictures, 
studies in color photography, The most elaborate number 
was Mexicana, with Addison Fowler and Florenz Tamara 
and their South American troubadours. This attraction was 
so well received during the week of August 3 that it* was 
held over for a second week 

The feature picture was Wine of Youth, adapted from the 
stage play, Mary the Third, This is another “flapper” pic- 
ture, and in the jazz scenes there are the usual trappings 
now become thoroughly familiar in this type of photoplay. 
Nevertheless in the latter part of the picture some points 
are brought out which are worth thinking about. 

Tue RIALTO, 

There is nothing new to be said about Gloria Swanson’s 
picture, Manhandled, which appeared at the Rialto last week 
as it played here the week betore and came only after draw- 
ing a stupendous crowd to the Rivoli the week preceding 


that. The same surrounding program of the Rialto Maga- 
zine, a Pat Sullivan comedy, Madame Butterfly overture 
and Riesenfeld’s Classical Jazz rendition of Limehouse 


Blues was offered. The only exception to previous programs 

was the solo number of Helen Sherman, soprano, who sang, 

the Polonaise from Mignon in a pleasing voice and manner, 
Tue Rivoi. 

The Rivoli Theater last week also provided a “hold-over.” 
Again The Covered Wagon drew capacity audiences to see 
its marvels and to wonder at the bigness of the production. 
After a fifty-nine weeks’ run at the Criterion Theater, and 
another at this theater the week before, it would seem as 
though everybody in New York and vicinity must be seeing 
it for a second time. Mortimer Wilson’s 1849 Overture 
again provided a fitting introduction to the great picture, 
under the direction of Irvin Talbot and Emanuel Baer. 

THe MARK STRAND. 

A costume picture such as Monsieur Beaucaire, shown at 
the Mark Strand last week, is a genuine treat after witness- 
ing the many exaggerated “flapper-jazz” photoplays featured 
on Broadway recently, The production is very elaborate, 
with its gorgeous costumes and scttings, and it is exceed- 
ingly well acted. But that it is a great success is not sur- 
prising, for Valentino—who is starred—is supported by 
such prominent artists as Lowell Sherman, Bebe Daniels, 
Lois Wilson and Doris Kenyon. Monsieur Beaucaire is a 
story of love, intrigue, honor and dishonor as it was prac- 
ticed in the court of Louis XV of France. The prologue to 
the picture was exquisite, and enlisted the services of the 
entire ballet, Anatole Bourman, baliet-master, and Judson 
House, tenor. Mr. House is well known throughout the 
country as a concert artist and Mark Strand patrons thor- 
oughly enjoyed his’ contribution to the program. He was 
heard in Love and the Rose, a composition dedicated to 
Monsieur Beaucaire by Jacques Gruenberg. 

“Roxy” on VACATION. 

“Roxy” (S. L. Rothafel, of the Capitol Theater) has 
gone on a vacation to St. Jovite, Quebec, in the Lorentian 
Mountains. yA 


20,000 G. A. R. Veterans to Hear Pasquali 

Bernice di Pasquali was recently invited to sing for 20,000 
G. A. R. veterans in Boston, her home city. Touching upon 
the honor bestowed upon the singer, the American said: 
“Bernice di Pasquali, famous diva, formerly prima donna of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, for seven years singing 
the leading roles with Caruso and other leaders in opera, 
has been given the key to the city of Boston and accepted 
an invitation to sing for the 20,000 G. A, R. veterans at 
their encampment here at Mechanics Hall. 

“Mme, di Pasquali, nee James, was born in Boston, is a 
Daughter of the Revolution and traces her ancestors to 
the Lovells and Dills of Mayflower time. She married the 
late Count S. M. di Pasquali in Rome while pursuing her 
studies. 

“America has not heard Mme. di Pasquali much since her 
extensive concert tour with Scotti except during the World 
War, when she sang for the Liberty drives. At that time 


she and Schumann-Heink were made honorary colonels of 
the Twenty-first U. S. Infantry in California. 

“She has been the recipient of honors and decorations 
here and abroad and is considered one of the world’s really 
great coloratura sopranos. 


Italy classes her with the im- 
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mortal Patti and in recognition of her voice and artistry 
she was accepted by the Royal Academy Philharmonic of 
Rome, the highest honor musically ever given an American.” 


ASHEVILLE GRAND OPERA WEEK 
OPENS SUCCESSFULLY WITH AIDA 





Roselle and Salazar Heard in Leading Roles—Miura 
Charming in Madame Butterfly 

Asheville, N. C., August 14.—Grand Opera Week in Ashe- 
ville! Of all the gala occasions that have brought to 
Asheville brilliant assemblages of distinguished visitors, none 
have surpassed in splendor the first night of grand opera in 
America’s summer music capital. Adequate to the auspi- 
cious hour in every detail was the magnificent presentation 
of Aida by the San Carlo Opera Company. The entire per- 
formance moved with smoothness and precision despite any 
lack of facilities with which Director Gallo met. He was 
thanked and lauded in glowing terms in eloquent curtain 
speeches delivered by Dr. A. S. Wheeler, president of the 
Asheville Music Festival Association, and Judge Thomas A. 
Jones, who represented Mayor Cathey, of Asheville. 

The star of the evening was Anne Roselle who won com- 
plete approval for the rich emotional coloring with which 
she sang the part. Her Ritorna Vincitor revealed an ex- 
quisite purity of tone. Manuel Salazar made a stirring 
Rhadames and won quite an ovation with his singing of 
Celeste Aida. A regal Amneris was interpreted by Ada 
Bori whose warm contralto called forth much applause. 
The entire cast supported their parts in a most satisfying 
manner, and although many of their names were not famil- 
iar in connection with the opera given, they received un- 
stinted applause for their excellent work. The orchestra, 
under the baton of Aldo Franchetti, did exceptionally well. 
And the corps de ballet lent a pleasing touch of exotic color. 

From every standpoint the First Night far exceeded ex- 
pectations of the most sanguine sponsors of the season, 

The Asheville Festival Association did not enter upon 
its radical change of policy in any half-hearted manner, but, 
after arranging with Fortune Gallo for his San Carlo 
Grand Opera Company, began upon a publicity campaign 
that covered the entire. South East, six States, with a 
generous advertising appropriation that placed the facts 
before every newspaper reader in that territory. The South- 
ern Railway System lent splendid cooperation in advertising 
and developing excursions throughout North Carolina and 
the northern part of South Carolina. As a result of the 
combined efforts, Asheville had an inrush of visitors that 
more than taxed its extensive facilities to provide for 
transients. 

The widespread interest aroused by the new departure is 
evidenced by the fact that one hundred and sixty-five local 
firms and individuals joined in the guarantee, and in addi- 
tion the Asheville Music Festival Association enjoyed 
municipal cooperaion and also that of the Asheville Chamber 
of Commerce. Perfection of organization, which included 
active committees on program, social aspects, boxes, auto- 
mobile, transportation, etc., coupled with an enthusiasm 
that was irresistible, swept the undertaking into assured 
success. After years of deficits that have been uncom- 
plainingly met by guarantors, the change of policy, and the 
popular enthusiasm it aroused, have brought about a 
financial as well as an artistic success with the result that 
not only will the guarantors escape assessment this year, 
but also the association will face the future with a com- 
fortable profit in its treasury. 

The opening performance, Aida, was packed with a bril- 
liant audience. In the intermission Fortune Gallo was called 
to the stage by Mayor Cathey of the city and awarded the 
freedom of the city of Asheville, and given a golden key in 
token thereof. A great demonstration was given Gallo and 
the company. 

MADAME ButTTERFLY. 

The enthusiasm engendered by the more than successful 
production of Aida was merged into the exquisite artistic 
pleasure brought to the audience on the second evening in 
Tamaki Miura’s Madame Butterfly. For the infinite taste 
and poise with which the dainty singer interpreted the part, 
an enthusiastic ovation was hers. Ada Bori made a most 
satisfying Suzuki. Demetrio Onofrei was Lieutenant Pink- 
erton and Max Kaplick took the part of Sharpless. Mem- 
bers of the supporting cast received much commendation. 
Franchetti conducted almost the entire work from memory. 

G. R. 


Cornish School Engages Sylvia Tell 


Sylvia Tell, formerly premiere danseuse of the Chicago 
Civic Opera, San Carlo Opera, and more recently in the 
movies, has just signed an eleven months’ contract—from 
September 4, 1924, to August 4, 1925—as head of the danc- 
ing department at the Cornish School of Drama, Music and 
Dance, in Seattle, Wash. The contract calls for two pupils’ 
recitals and one Sylvia Tell concert within the period of her 
contract. The Cornish School must be congratulated upon 
having secured such an able ballet mistress as this young 
American danseuse, whose reputation as an excellent teacher 
and performer is known from coast to coast. 


Irene Nicoll Under Seckels Management 


Irene Howland Nicoll, of San Francisco, a contralto who 
recently spent several years in the East and won such suc- 
cess that many of her admirers urged her not to return to 
the coast, announces that she has made arrangements to be 
managed by Alice Seckels, of San Francisco, who was for- 
merly associated with Selby Oppenheimer. Mme. Nicoll 
plans an extensive tour of the Pacific Coast States during 
the coming season, 


Leginska Engaged for Joplin 
Upon returning from her tour of the Northwest in. Feb- 
ot | Ethel Leginska will appear for the Fortnightly 
Music Club of Joplin, Mo., on February 23, to be followed 
by appearances in Detroit, Columbus and Syracuse en route 
to New York. 





Novello-Davies Returning 
Clara Novello-Davies is returning from England on the 
S. S. Olympic, which ‘sailed on August 13. She will con- 
tinue her classes immediately upon her arrival. 
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World’s Largest B’way at 5ist St. 

and foremost “Subway to Door” 

Motion Plic- EDW. BOWES, 
ture Palace Mng. Dir. 


THE CAPITOL’S FAMOUS MOTION 
PICTURE ENTERTAINMENT, 
SPECIAL PRESENTATION OF MOTION 
PICTURES AND MUSICAL UNITS 


CAPITOL, GRAND ORCHESTRA 
AND THE CAPITOL BALLET CORPS 


Presentations by ROTHAFEL 


Theaters under direction of Hugo Riesenfeld 
RIALTO THEATRE, BROADWAY at 42d ST. 


THE HOME OF PARAMOUNT 
PRODUCTIONS 


RIESENFELD’S CLASSICAL JAZZ. 
FAMOUS RBIALTO ORCHESTRA 


RIVOLI rHeaTRE, BROADWAY at 49th ST. 
FIRST TIME AT POPULAR PRICES 


POLA NEGRI 
in “Lily of the Dust” 


A Paramount Production 
RIVOLI CONCERT ORCHESTRA 























GOLDMAN BAND CONCERTS 











The eleventh week (next to last) of the seventh season 
of outdoor summer concerts on the Mall in Central Park, 
given by Edwin Franko Goldman and his band, was made 
up of programs largely consisting of numbers made popular 
by this organization. 

The programs in their entirety, from August 11 to 17 
inclusive, were as follows: 


























AUGUST 11 (GOLDMAN PROGRAM) 
ROM TNR 6 io Neh a 6050-0 6.c0'enes deh ban sous Vendas Tschaikowsk 
Overture, Iphigenia ..,....sccsesccccrecccsccccccesecerses sue 
Kammenoi Ostrow ..-.--scsocccescccccccvvcsscescseces Rubinstein 
SER EE OIE Ss a brs 9.0 6 0'0id 0 9.5 ¢ its sew eneentoebeanes Bizet 
Songs—The Emblem of Freedom ..............seseeeeeees Goldman 
Ce RTM ods clas hadib-ers > bes 4e-¢s 60 b Sb eb ae OE Goldman 
i: rs he Me WOR: ae k's.d2 pnd p0ceekokes ¥Viewae Goldman 
MT CULENG 66 eek sae oreas ae Kcube ie hens seisaceenecnee Goldman 
Lotto Madden, soprano 
ONE GE Ce TPGRIRG boc c voce tccecetvcccescccevesuees Goldman 
eS OE aS a er eee ere Goldman 
SD” os dob cb 0 eGo ced adh Uebewes be bcocd’s 0c veewas ba Goldman 
BEE DRONE Ape h eer ce eee eb eev er occ teesenesecesess Goldman 
AUGUST 13 (COMIC OPERA PROGRAM) 
I I Sa ae On i artes peace eteh ee Sullivan 
Cees ee Co bos cathe cesccceusbeseveate Suppe 
ey Me a cS us swet shee be be eetsesacwa Herbert 
NE SE oo Ses VINKLY bode de weanebaccncecettebesbe Herbert 
ee BD Rr rrer errr ee Sullivan 
Excerpts from the Grand Duchess...............ccseseee Offenbach 
el A I he ea a Ps kv hah ice eicrceva in Je Koven 
Waino Kaup 
Waits: Goes. Tie Deeeee WOME 6 kb .c cee cvbsescccvcsectcviawas Lehar 
cerpees Train  PRGGOee ide ks sacs cucccecveavecsdcccecce Sullivan 
AUGUST 
March, Tannhauser .. Wagner 
Overture, Tannhauser .............. . Wagner 
Elsa Entering the Cathedral (Lohengrin) Wagner 
Excerpts ee PPT Porn Wagner 
ee OE I re rrr Roberts 
Pe RE I 9 Maes os 6 SHUEY cW KO8e 60d ae cvneescoaca Verdi 
Genia Fonariova, soprano 
a ag |. RSS Pr Are ee eae Verdi 
a GEES 0s Fels c Uw cad ve Oe reba VAN kent nceccascet Goldman 
AUGUST 16 (CHILDREN’S PROGRAM) 
a RR TE OS) ORE TO SETP reeE Re rte eer ere Schubert 
CORRODE, me Mi) THOE 05.5.9 060 005.00 cde edge oF Suppe 
Andante, Surprise Symphony ............cecceecee: Haydn 
we, a es Fe eS ee rors ee Strauss 
Oe . 8 RR er er ren nee . Orth 
A BORED DOVE i 0 0 tis 0 ha ads vw ba Tha onehaa ogers 
Waino Kauppi, cornetist 
Fie SR: ive 60 ch taD EER RES A OAs id dnb diosa Laidow 
Pa we” a, WEETETEXE RTL IER TEC CECE REDE CT IT TE eee Verdi 
DOU BEI BONG os 0600s eee aback kive we Reso ier b dedcel ou Bucalossi 
AUGUST 17 (REQUEST PROGRAM) 
BG? BE oss cena s orb hknseacassciesedsee Tschaikowsk 
CNG, MEMDUINO 6 05 5p. rain 014 & 0:5:b Roose WH os 0 460 mentee Cue — y 
CNN SUMED db haan 0 bk eh ete V KIS s ch ease set eeteee Tschaikowsky 
OR NE NIMES ip ss cavive pap s'n'es OU CROR Ee Tso dks ak estore Grieg 
DUCED), SND “baie ransntariaatid ses boineesctababio cies Herold 
TEQUSSETR LPNS CORTE nn bi ness cs os.cctntrverevcebee’s ¥evere Bizet 
: Genia Fonariova, soprano 
Wate Ow Se Fis bis CRs 6 ohee's voc db i's os odes CO gaTS: Strauss 
UNOS WINE WOUE oF.» 0008s 28a upd cs oossRescees cou. Gounod 


Schmitz Master Session Closes Soon 


E. Robert Schmitz will close his fifth annual American 
master session, August 26. His classes in Madison, Wis, 
this season have been exceptional, both from the standpoint 
of members and artists enrolled. Mr. Schmitz will have 
a short vacation before his New York recital, October 22. 

The French pianist’s early fall recital engagements in- 
clude: Syracuse, N. Y.; Peoria, Ill.; Madison, Wis., and 
later two concert appearances, November 13 and 14, in Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul with the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra, with which he will play Franck’s Symphonic 
Variations and Stravinsky’s Firebird. 

Mr. Schmitz will list a tour to the Pacific Coast in his 
season’s itinerary. 


Rev. John Davis Dies 


_ Rev. John Davis, D.D., S.T.D., well known Episcopal min- 
ister, died in Hannibal, Mo., on July 30. He is survived 
by his wife, Tully Davis, who is president of the Davis 
Studios in that city, and his daughter, Eleanor Davis, soprano 
and composer. 
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A SIOUX CITY, IOWA 1215 Douglas Street COLORATURA SOPRANO TOWN SEND 
F oe en am A BUT L E R Seprane \ Canes andilecrcaiaae Teacher of Singing 
’ ° lanagement: H ast 38t re uesda ed- 
For terms and dates, address N PUPILS ACCEPTED Concerts pare. yoy besday, Thursday. BOSTON: a venbury ‘Stet, 


710 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. Tel. Lexington 2043 





as Fine Arts Building. Chicago, lil 
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The Vanderbilt Studios 


Choice, large studios, st the Washington Square 
Branch. An ideal location, fifteen minutes from 42nd 
Street. Two large studio vacancies at 13-15 East 38th 
Street near Fifth Avenue. Resident studios with private 
baths, $1200. Studios with Steinway grand pianos for 
part time use. Club-like atmosphere, distinction as to 
telephone and desk service. Main office, 15 East 38th 
Street, Vanderbilt 6998. 


MRS, MABEL DUBLE-SCHEELE, Proprietor 


13-15 BE. 38th St. 37-39-41 W. 9th St. 125 E. 37th St. 
Vanderbilt 6998 Stuyvesant 1321 Lexington 10172 


Grand Opera, Musical Comedy, Recital 

and Concert. Address H. Clune, 124 West 

84th Street, _ New York City. 
STUDIO FOR RENT Beautiful ‘en 
light room, part time or permanent, (Re- 
ception room if desired), Steinway Grand, 
unusual tone and quality. Ideal for Com- 
poser, Coaching, Teaching, or Practice. 
Quiet. Service. Apartment 1-C, 131 
Riverside Drive (Corner 85th St.), New 
York City. Telephone Schuyler 8128— 
Mornings, Evenings or write. 








HIGH CLASS managers will have oppor- 
tunit o engage experienced and versatile 
wo N HAR RPIST locating in New 
York this season. Symphony Orchestra, 





WANTED :—BOOKING AGENT for ex- 
perienced pianiste. Attractive arrange- 
ment for one producing results. Apply by 
letter stating age, qualifications, territory, 


terms. Interviews arranged with appli- 
cants meeting requirements Address 
“E. M. M.” c/o Musicat Courter, 437 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 


VIOLIN’S EUROPEAN collection of fine 
old instruments consisting of 3 Italian, 2 
French and 6 German makes (very fine 
Klotz), also 1 Viola Pomposa made in 
1698. Sell we exchange. Bargains. Ad- 
dress “W. ’ care of MusicaL Cou- 
RIER, , 437 Fifth Avenue, New York 

FINE “STUDIO, partly furnished. Splen- 
did acoustics, eleg yant, quiet location, ex- 
clusive rom Per oe two doors from 
West End Avenue. Teacher of violin or 
piano, Parlor floor; attractive entrance 





hall. Address Mrs. S. H. Parker, 303 
West 89th Street, New York. Schuyler 
10188 





PERSONAL PHONOGRAPH 

RECORDS, $10.00 AND UP 
Our modern and complete labora- 
tories fully equipped to make re- 
cordings of talent with little or no 
recording experience. We have 
standardized method, quality, ser- 
vice and price. Send for literature 
and details, Personal Record Deft., 
Electric Recording Laboratories, 210 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Samoiloff Enthusiastic Over San Francisco 

For a number of years a great many of us here in San 
Francisco who keep ourselves informed as to “Who is 
Who” in the musical world, have both read and heard about 
Lazar Samoiloff, the noted vocal pedagogue of New York. 
However, it is but just this summer that we have had the 
opportunity of coming into direct contact with this master 
due to the fact that Mr. Samoiloff has been spending the 
last few weeks in San Francisco where he has conducted 
a master class for students and teachers. 

Upon meeting Mr. Samoiloff, one is immediately im- 
pressed with the dynamic and temperamental per rsonality of 
the man. But to have the pleasure of conversing with ‘him, 
thereby. receiving a few of his ideas on the art of singing 
and his method of imparting his tremendous knowledge of 


this intricate study, is indeed a never to be forgotten ex- 
perience. 
Mr. Samoiloff informed us that it was his intention of 


coming to California for rest and recreation, laying aside 
perhaps an hour or so a day for one or two pupils. In- 
stead, his plans had to be revised, for daily he teaches from 
nine in the morning until six-thirty or seven o'clock in the 
evening as a result of the many singers who have sought 
him for vocal advice. It is but seldom that Mr. Samoiloff 
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steals an hour or two to play golf at the Olympic Links. 

Mr. Samoiloff, who has traveled extensively throughout 
Europe and is an ardent admirer of nature, is most enthu- 
siastic about the prevalent beauty of California. He is also 
delighted beyond words with the fine voices he has dis- 
covered here and claims he has never enjoyed teaching more 
than he has this summer, expressing this sentiment with the . 
following remarks: “All of my pupils here possess natur- 
ally fine material to work with and they display a marked 
aptitude for learning, seeming eager to grasp the many 
suggestions which I have to make and which I am confident 
will result in placing them vocally on the right track. I 
have not come to San Francisco for the purpose of depriv- 
ing the residing teachers of their pupils. Quite on the con- 
trary, I am reviving the ambitions of any number of stu- 
dents who have become discouraged over lack of inspiration 
and progress. I am laying the artistic foundation for other 
efficient teachers to build upon and I am enlightening these 
vocal aspirants as to the very highest form of vocal art, 
broadening their judgment in regard to what constitutes a 
competent teacher.” 

The ninety students under Mr. Samoiloff’s guidance, as 
well as San Franciscans in general, owe a debt of gratitude 
to Alice Seckels, who was instrumental in bringing Mr. 
Samoiloff to the Pacific coast. This is but the be ginning of 
his annual course of instruction on the Coast, as plans have 
already been made for his return next summer—ten weeks 
here in San Francisco, and five weeks in Los Angeles. 

oa. ae i 
Arno Segall a an American 

Arno Segall, a new American violinist, who will make his 
New York debut next February, was born in Savannah, Ga. 
He received his early training in his home city at the hands 
of a local violin teacher. He showed remarkable progress 
at a very early age and every visiting musical artist prophe- 
sied a brilliant career for the boy. At the age of twelve he 
was brought to New York, where he was placed under the 
guidance of Leopold Auer. Two years later, Arno was taken 
to Europe, where he was at first placed at the Brussels Con- 
servatory of Music, under the famous pedagogue, Cesar 
Thompson. Within a few months Arno graduated from 
this institution with the highest honors. During this period 
he appeared at many private and conservatory recitals, until 
in March, 1922, he made his official debut at Brussels. The 
critics were unanimous in hailing the fifteen year old boy as 
an artist of mature attainments. This debut was followed 
by a trip to Germany, where Arno placed himself under the 
guidance of another celebrated musician, Prof. Willy Hess. 
Thus, the youthful musician has had the unexcelled advan- 
tages of a musical training in many lands, 

During the past season, Arno Segall concertized exten- 
sively in Germany, Denmark, Norway and Roumania. He 
made several orchestral appearances, and at his Berlin debut 
he was hailed as “a new and striking personality among 
violin virtuosi.” He will thus present himself before his 
own countrymen, after having passed, in the words of the 
late Huneker, “through the fire of European baptism.” 


Nikisch’s European Tour 
Mitja Nikisch, pianist, has been booked for an extensive 
European tour during the latter half of next season, in- 
cluding a number of appearances in Russia. 








Do You Study Singing? 
Are You Making Progress? 
If Not, Why? 


Read—“Tus Szceets or Svewoari” 


And You'llliFind Out. 


$2.00 at all Music Dealers and Booksellers 
Published by James T. White, 70 Fifth Ave., a ale 


By J. H, Deval 


New York City se ee 
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The Steinert Pianoforte 
THE EXCLUSIVE 


M. STEINERT & SONS, Steinert Hall, 162 Boylston St 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Busi & LANE 


HOLLAND, MICH. 














WING & SON, 


Manufacturers of the 


WING PIANO 


A musical instrument manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-nine years 


Davenport 








Factory and Ofices Ninth Ave., Hudson and 13th Streets, New York 
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STEINWAY 
PIANOS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) 


Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES : 
Ditmars Avenue and Riker Avenue 
Steinway, Borough of Queens, New York 



















§ Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 


Warerooms: ( Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W., London 







Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINW AY & SONS 
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Masons Hamlin 


“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS” 








| | 
| The Mason & Hamlin Piano has set a new stand: | 
ard of tone and value and has long commanded 


the highest price of any piano in the world. 


Principal Warerooms and Factories 


BOSTON 


New York Warerooms, $18 Fifth Avenue 
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RANICH-&-BACH 


and PLAYER PIANOS 


ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE 


uality PIANOS 


New York City 











A.B.Chase 


America's Finest Piano 


A. B. CHASE 


The Celco Reproducing Medium may 
now be had in A. B. Chase Grands. 


PIANO CO., Division United Piano Corporation 
, 


Executive Offices: NORWALK, OHIO 

















The 
Name 


the fact that: 


There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 


Sohmer | 


on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; 
a synonym for artistic excellence. ent ey, nee eae 
For fifty years the Sohmer family Autopiano, wh 
have been making Sohmer pianos. 
To make the most artistic piano ban 
possible has been the one aim, and 
its accomplishment is evidenced by 


|| PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 


New York, June 19th, 1919 
he Autofiano Company 
623 West 50th Street 
New York City 


Dear Sirs— 


achievemer i I t 

, which I consider one of the finest players 
p aved. 

ely beautiful in tone and expres- 
ably superior, that I can readily 
leads in the player 


It is so exqui 
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inderstand why the Autopiano 
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politan District than any other artistic piano. 


SOHMER & CO., 31 West 57th St, NEW YORK 





THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 


629 West 50th Street New York 


























EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, 318-326 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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ALICE GENTLE 


WHO SANG TO 25,000, ON AUGUST 8, AT HER SECOND APPEARANCE WITHIN 
ONE MONTH AT THE HOLLYWOOD BOWL 





